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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Current notes on art matters in Europe and America—With a series of engravings of 
representative canvases by painters of various schools. 


ANTIQUES AND ALLEGED ANTIQUES. 

Commodore Gerry’s recent dispute with 
the custom house authorities as to the age 
of an imported pair of andirons brings up 
the old grievance of the haunting doubt 
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that attaches to the majority of alleged 
ancient works of art. It recalls the un- 
pleasant experience of Robert Garrett, who 
paid $15,000 for a painting upon a Euro- 
pean dealer’s guarantee that it was by an 


*©On a Quiet Stream.” 
From the painting by A. Bramtot, 
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THEIR WORK. 


“Live and Let Live" 


From the painting by A. W. Strutt-—By permission of the Berlin Photcyraphie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 


old master, and was taxed a duty of $4,500 
upon it, the government experts deciding 
that it was less that a hundred years old, 
and could not claim free entry as an antique. 

Without the most complete evidence in 
its favor, there is always a strong pre- 
sumption against the authenticity of a 
challenged relic. The supply of paintings 
is necessarily a limited one; the demand 
for them constantly increases. The im- 
portant canvases whose lineages are above 
suspicion are safely enshrined in the great 
public or semi public collections. Some 
European countries prohibit, by — strict 
statutes, the exportation of ancient art 
works. On the other hand, forgery is easy, 
and has notoriously flourished for genera- 
tions. The making of copies to be sold as 


originals has long been an established in- 
dustry in Rome, Florence, Paris, and even 


nearer home. It is not strange that there 
should be cases, such as we have previously 
mentioned, of the discovery of false creden- 
tials even in the high places of art. It is 
said that a canvas which held a place of 
honor in the Paris Exposition of 1889 was 
recently proved to be a forgery. How then 
shall the rank and file of collectors escape 
deception ? 


STRANGE STORIES FROM FRANCK. 

It is not only the old masters that have 
attracted the talents of the copyist. Demand 
creates supply, and there are wielders of 
the brush who stand ready to oblige the 
public with the work of any school that 
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“At tne End of the Day.” 


From the painting by G. Van den Los, 
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“ Artemis.” 


From the painting by Jules Aviat. 


may happen to be in fashion, contemporary 
or medieval. 

Sometimes a painter has been more or 
less an accomplice in the production of 
spurious canvases bearing his own name. 
Strange stories are told, for instance, to 
account for the marvelous abundance of 
Corots and Courbets> Corot, it is asserted, 
used to sign pictures brought him by poor 


and struggling artists, to enable them to 
find a market—a form of benevolence that 
showed a most reckless disregard of his 
own reputation and of the public’s rights. 
Courbet, the communist painter, founded 
a sort of picture factory when he was in 
exile at Geneva. The French courts had 
condemned him to pay the cost of restor- 
ing the Vendédme Column, thrown down 
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‘tA Song of Praise.” 


From the painting by G. von Hoesslin. 


by his orders during those red and ruin- 


ous days of 1871. It was his one desire 
to amass money to pay this huge fine, and 
to earn his return to his beloved Paris. 
With the help of four or five industrious 


assistants, he turned out salable canvases 
just as the elder Dumas used to produce his 
voluminous romances, the master’s contri- 
bution consisting of little more than his 
signature. When he died, with his task 
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‘The Madonna of Consolation.” 


From the painting by William A, Bouguereau in the Luxemboury. 


still incomplete, some of his scholars had 
caught his style so well that they decided 
to continue the business at the old stand, 
and it is said that they have been painting 
admirable Courbets ever since! 


A FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR CANVAS. 

OF course, in spite of what is said in the 
preceding paragraphs, pictures of the very 
highest class, from the brushes of the older 
masters, do sometimes come to America for 


sale. There is one nowin a New York deal- 
er’s gallery—Turner’s ‘‘ St. Mark's Place, 
Venice,’’ a specimen of the great English 
colorist at his best, with a pedigree that is 
above suspicion. It was painted in 1830, and 
last came from the Price collection, which 
was sold about a year agoin London. It is 
in excellent condition, too—which is more 
than can be said for some of the most highly 
prized canvases in the National Gallery’s 
great collection of this master’s work. The 
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“The Girl with the Muff.’ 


From the painting by Mme, Vigée Lebrun in the Louvre, 


price asked for it is the good round sum of 
$50,000, which after all is by no means ex- 
travagant. First rate Turners have been 
selling well up toward that figure in the 
last few years, and their value is steadily 
advancing. Indeed, Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt is said to have paid a little more than 
$50,000 apiece—ten thousand guineas, to 
be exact —for the two he bought not long 


ago, one of which was also a Venetian 
scene. 

There isa probability that the ‘‘St. Mark’s 
Place ’’ may be bought by subscription and 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum, 
which does not own arepresentative Turner. 
By the time this magazine appears, it is to 
be hoped that the probability may have be- 
coie an accomplished fact. 











Berkeley, the Harrison Homestead in Virginia. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


I.—THE HARRISONS. 


The American descendants of the Puritan colonel who signed King Charles’? death 
warvant—Their inheritance of qualities that have thrice brought them 
to the front at crises in their country’s history. 


HEN the elder Dumas was delving 
into the records of the conflict that 
ended when Charles I yielded his 

head to the executioner, the great romancer 
discovered some traditions relating to an 
officer of Cromwell’s army which especially 
fascinated him. In the story of Colonel 
Harrison, whom Cromwell loved and wholly 
trusted, there seemed to be just the ma- 
terial which, leavened by the magic power 
of Dumas’ imagination, would create a 
romance such as he delighted to write. He 
did not know—or at least he never in- 
timated that he knew—that at the very 
time when he was preparing the material 
for those romances of which the first is the 
famous ‘‘ Three Musketeers,’’ a lineal de- 
scendant of Colonel Harrison had just been 
chosen President of the United States. 

To Dumas’ vivid fancy, the story of this 
Puritan officer suggested the elements 


essential for the creation of a great hero 
of romance. It was a story of bravery, 
firmness, and moral integrity and purity ; 
a story that contained as thrilling a narra- 
tion of bravery upon the field of battle 
as ever has been told of any soldier; a 
story that spoke of an absolute incorrup- 
tibility and devotion to conviction, and 
a firmness of the same fiber that showed 
in Cromwell himself. Added to this there 
was the tragic experience that fell to 
Colonel Harrison, who was in command of 
the troops upon the day when King Charles 
knelt to the block, and who himself went 
unflinchingly to death upon the gibbet. 
Dumas never had the desired opportunity 
for writing a romance of this kind; perhaps 
because he felt that it would be threshing 
old straw to return to it after the ‘‘ Mus- 
keteers ’’ series was ended. But the quali- 
ties which endeared Colonel Harrison to 
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Massachusetts Bay to Charles- 
ton Harbor, a Virginia planter 
stood at Jefferson’s right hand, 
as Patrick Henry stood at his, 
left, to make the voice of Vir- 
ginia heard with that of Massa- 
chusetts in claiming the right 
of self government. He must 
have been a cordial man, since 
every o1ie called him Ben Har- 
rison. He had a rugged oratory, 
but his personal influence and 
his fiery energy were more po- 
tent than any public speech he 
ever made. Planter as he was, 
a resident of that district of Vir- 
ginia from whose soil sprang 
three men destined to become 
presidents of the United States, 
he was also a politician; nay, 
more than that—he was a 
constructive statesman. When 
temptation came to him to join 
those of Virginia’s aristocracy 
who were proud to call them- 
selves loyalists, he spurned it. 
When it was pointed out to 
him that those who signed the 
Benjamin Harrison, Governor of Virginia from 1782 to 1784. Declaration : of Independence 
were committing treason, he 

Cromwell, and which the 
greatest of French romancers 
perceived and admired, are 
those that have distinguished 
the Puritan leader’s descend- 
ants. At intervals of many 
years their inheritance of 
mental force has so made it- 
self known and felt as to place 
them among the great men of 
their country. 

Nearly a hundred years 
elapsed after Colonel Harri- 
son represented the power of 
Cromwell at the execution of 
Charles I, before the traits 
conspicuous in him made one 
of his descendants a man of 
mighty influence in the estab- 
lishment of American inde- 
pendence. The elder Harri- 
son had assisted greatly in 
the assertion of the principle 
that all government should 
be by the people; and this 
was to be the charter of the 
new uation which his sons 
helped to found. 

In 1774, when the mutter- 
ings of revolution were be- 
ginning to be heard from William Henry Harrison, Ninth President of the United States. 
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Statue of William Henry Harrison Recently Unveiled in Cincinnati. 


only emphasized his glory in such an offense, 
and his defiance of the royal power. Refus- 
ing to accept the presidency of the Conti- 
nental Congress for himself, with his own 
brawny arms he actually lifted John Hancock 
from his seat and placed him in the presiding 
officer’s chair. He signed the Declaration 
with an exultation that caused comment. 
His whole public career in that eventful 
time was conspicuous for courage, firmness, 
and moral and intellectual honesty. 

These hereditary qualities did not pass 
over several generations be- 
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and a descendant of the famous 
Indian princess, should never- 
theless, in boyhood, give no 
sign of the possession of bold 
and warlike traits. Yet it is safe 
to say that the career of scarcely © 
any other American was so ro- 
mantic, for many years so full of 
danger, and for so long a time 
characterized by almost absolute 
power of government, as that 
which awaited William Henry 
Harrison. 

When he proposed to be a 
physician, his parents thought 
that choice consistent with his 
character; and although he came 
under the patronage of Robert 
Morris, perhaps the greatest of 
American financiers, yet the in- 
fluence of the famous Philadel- 
phian seemed not to distract 
him from professional studies. 
All at once, however, as with 
the suddenness of inspiration, 
he abandoned medicine for the 
army. Of all of those whoknew 
him, there was only one who 
approved this step. President 
Washington, who read men, 
knew young Harrison. He appointed him 
an ensign, and sent him into that unknown 
land of mystery and danger then indefinitely 
called the Northwest Territory. 

Here Harrison revealed a military capac- 
ity which showed that his desire to enter 
the army was born of latent ability. That 
he had the courage of his fathers was indi- 
cated when the treacherous Tecumseh men- 
aced him, and would have brained him but 
for the coolness of the young officer, who, 
a day or two later, entered Tecumseh’s 





fore they were again re- 
vealed. At the time when 
3en Harrison was by speech 
and personal influence com- 
pelling Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts to join hands, a son 
was born to him who seemed 
in childhood to be destined 
to be a man of peace, 
of a quiet and studious 
life. Tradition had it 
that from the mother’s 
side the blood of Poca- 
hontas flowed in his 
veins. It seemed all 
the more remarkable 
that the son of sucha 
father as Ben Harrison, 


The Harrison Homestead at North Bend, Ohio. 
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Benjamin Harrison, Twenty Third President of the United States. 


From the portrait by Charles Ayer Whipple. 
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camp alone, and treated with the chief as if 
he had nothing to fear. In the battle of 
the Miami River, his personal courage was 
so great that ‘‘Mad Anthony ’’ Wayne made 
special mention of it in his report to the 
war department. His firmness was proved 
in his dealings with the Indians and with 
the rapacious land grabbers. In spite of 
the schemers’ threats to destroy his reputa- 
tion, he battled steadily for just laws upon 
the public land question, finally creating 
the system that has controlled the policy of 
the government from that day to this. His 
sense of honor was so keen that he not only 
refused to accept fees which were legally 
his, but declined to take indirect advantage 
even of the legitimate opportunities that 
came to him as the governor, and practi- 
cally the absolute ruler, of a vast territory 
that has since developed into a group of 
great and prosperous States. Among the 
many propositions he refused was one that 
would have made him very wealthy, and 
his heirs enormously rich, for it would have 
given him one third of what is now the city 
of St. Louis. 

After his career in the Northwest, as a 
Representative and Senator in Congress, 
and as minister to the new republic of 
Colombia, William Henry Harrison returned 
to private life upon a little farm at North 
Bend, Ohio, so poor that he was embar- 
rassed for the means to support his family. 
Here again those sturdy Puritan character- 
istics were revealed. Having determined 
that the use of intoxicants was a great evil, 
relentless logic forced him to the conclusion 
that their manufacture was also harmful ; 
and he deliberately abandoned the distilling 
of whisky from the corn he raised upon his 
farm, although it had furnished him with a 
considerable part of his smallincome. That 
he might obtain a living, his friends made 
him clerk of one of the courts of Cincinnati, 
and he went from that office to his thirty 
one days’ tenure of the Presidency. 

The qualities made conspicuous by the 
careers of these three members of the Har- 
rison family were again to be revealed in 
the second generation from William Henry 
Harrison. On the farm at North Bend, 
where our ninth President had proposed 
to spend his remaining days, was born 
a grandson to whom was given the name 
of his great grandfather, Benjamin. He 
was old enough to remember the excit- 
ing campaign of 1840, the like of which we 
shall never see again, which carried his 
grandfather to the Presidency. His father, 
John Scott Harrison, was afarmer—a man 
respected by his neighbors, who several 
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times elected him to local offices ; but yet a 
plain farmer who reared his children to be 
farmers after him. But.young Benjamin 
had ambitions. His schoolmates remember 
him as a boy of serious mood, who had both 
courage and honesty. Moreover, they 
thought him a little stubborn in some 
things. Evenin his childhood days he had 
impressed his playmates by the very quali- 
ties that distinguished his ancestors. He 
absorbed all the scholarship that came 
within his reach, made his way to the bar, 
and then—already married, before he was 
of age, to one who was to prove a true 
helpmate—he began his career in the capi- 
tal city of Indiana. 

His brethren at the bar very early dis- 
covered that ‘‘ young Ben Harrison’’ pos- 
sessed a gift inherited from none of his 
ancestors upon the paternal side. Whether 
Colonel Harrison was an orator or not we 
do not know. That the bluff Ben Harrison 
of the Revolution had a rude but powerful 
command of argument, was the testimony 
of his associates. William Henry Harrison 
had some fluency in writing, but no especial 
charm as a public speaker. The young 
lawyer of Indianapolis early revealed not 
only a singular felicity in the choice of 
words, the arrangement of sentences, and 
the command of those arts which make the 
orator, but also a lucid and convincing 
power of reasoning. In some of his earlier 
speeches the arrangement of words was so 
rhythmical that at times it seemed almost 
as if he were speaking in blank verse. His 
voice was musical, and his manner dignified 
beyond the habit of most orators of that 
day in the West. That he should have had 
such a sense of rhythm is all the more re- 
markable when it is known that for music 
itself he has never had any appreciation or 
understanding. It is said of him in his 
army days that there were only two tunes 
which he recognized when the band was 
playing upon parade or giving concerts ; 
one was ‘‘Old Hundred,’’ and the other 
“The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

In his early career at the bar in Indian- 
apolis, Benjamin Harrison gained the re- 
cognition which absolute honesty, both 
moral and intellectual, is sure to secure ; and 
he was early discovered to be a very firm 
man. ‘Those two qualities were afterwards 
strikingly manifested. Perhaps, after all, 
the union of them was most forcibly illus- 
trated in a case which must have appealed 
very greatly to the tenderer side of his 
nature. A request had been made of him, 
when President, by a very influential pub- 
lic man, who was a member of his cabinet, 
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that he should promote a certain army 
officer to a higher rank, in which a vacancy 
then existed. Every impulse of his nature 
urged him to make the appointment. 
Friendship, consideration for one who was 
deeply afflicted at that time, and even politi- 
cal advantages, personal to himself, sug- 
gested the promotion; but he saw that to 
grant it would be to do injustice to other 
officers, senior to the man for whom the 
place was asked. In spite of inclination, 
it did not take him long to decide upon the 
right course; and having thus decided, with 
the old Puritan quality of firmness, his re- 
fusal to give the desired order was absolute. 
It cost him a very dear friendship, but he 
felt that he had not been unfaithful to his 
convictions of right. 

The other preéminent characteristic of 
his family, that of courage, was revealed by 
Benjamin Harrison after the first ardor and 
enthusiasm of youth had passed. With the 
call for troops in 1861, the military impulse 
which had served Cromwell and-the Eng- 
lish people so well, and a hundred and fifty 
years later had so notably aided the strug- 
gling colonies, again possessed the young 
Indianapolis lawyer. He had a wife and 
children dependent upon him; he was just 
beginning to secure a comfortable practice ; 
but he hesitated not a moment. He would 
be the last man to claim any special merit 
in this, since he has said that thousands of 
others did exactly what he then did. But 
military life revealed in him the qualities 
that make the soldier, and he became not a 
political general, but a fighting general. 
Sherman has testified to his courage, and 
General Logan once said that Harrison was 
one of the bravest men he ever saw upon the 
field of battle. During the campaign of 


1888, which resulted in his election to the 
Presidency, many anecdotes were told of 
his bravery in the field. The quality in him 
was not a mere absence of fear, but a capa- 
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city to face danger, knowing that it existed, 
and that it might overwhelm him. 

Later, like his grandfather, Benjamin 
Harrison was enabled to gain an income by 


service as a court officer. He was made 
reporter for one of the State courts of Indi- 
ana, and that office and a single term as 
Senator were the only public posts he held 
until he went to the White House. 

It has been one of the criticisms of Gen- 
eral Harrison that he made no warm friend- 
ships while in the Senate, and perhaps none 
while in the Presidency. But those who 
knew him best in both those offices assert 
that this criticism comes from public men 
who found, in their dealings with him, that 
he was a man of the firmness, the moral hon- 
esty, that characterized the ideal Puritan. 

He revealed, too, in his life in Washing- 
ton, another quality that showed in William 
Henry Harrison and in the elder Ben Har 
rison. This was a certain democracy—not 
using the word in its political sense. None 
of these men had any affectation of man- 
ner. Ben Harrison the elder was as simple 
and unaffected as he was blunt. In his 
personal relations William Henry Harrison 
was so tender, considerate, and unassuming 
as to cause men to wonder how he could 
have been so efficient as a military com- 
mander. And while a certain marnerisni, 
perhaps due to early struggles, has charac- 
terized his grandson, yet it was not the 
manner of affected dignity, of pompous self 
importance, or the imitation of aristocracy. 

Among the distinguished American fam- 
ilies, only the Adamses, and possibly the de- 
scendants of Roger Sherman, can compare 
with the Harrisons in the extent of public 
recognition and the tributes of respect ac- 
corded to their patriotic services. And it 
may be said with truth that of all the names 
that stand for achievement in this country, 
not one can trace in direct line so remark- 
able an inheritance of salient mental power. 
E. J. Edwards. 




















A PRIVATE 


CHIVALRY.” 





By Francis Lynde. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO V. 

‘THE story opens at Silverette, a mining camp in 
the Rocky Mountains. George Brant tells his old 
college friend, Ned Hobart, the story of his down- 
fall, and of his life in the West as a faro dealer ; 
also of the woman in the case. They go together 
to the dance hall, where Brant takes the woman's 
part against a drunken miner. She is killed, and 
Brant wounds her slayer. Hobart persuades Brant 
to turn over a new leaf, and sees him on his way to 
Denver. On the train Brant meets Dorothy Lang- 
ford, but does not learn her name. He finds em- 
ployment ina railway engineering office in Denver, 
and Harry Antrim, who is in love with Dorothy’s 
sister Isabel, introduces him at Judge Langford’s. 
The judge’s son Will, a young ne’er-do-well, dis- 
appears, and Brant goes to seek him for Dorothy's 
sake. 


VI. 


FEW minutes after Brant had parted 
from Dorothy Langford, he was 
climbing the stairs to the editorial 

rooms of the Colorado Plainsman, listening 
to the rumbling of the presses in the base- 
ment, and wondering if his slight acquaint- 
ance with the man he sought would serve 
his purpose. The night editor was in, but 
his desk was as yet unlittered. 

‘Hello, Brant—glad to see you ; sit down. 
Got a scoop for us?”’ 

‘*N-o,’’ said Brant ; then he took counsel 
of directness. ‘It’s rather the other way ; 
I want to cut a slice out of one that you’ve 
got.”’ 

‘Anything in reason; state the case,’’ 
rejoined the editor briefly. 

“It’s this: the police raided a dive last 
night, I believe.’’ 

‘““Yes, Draco’s; it was this morning, 
though, after the forms were locked.’’ 

‘*So I supposed. Well, there’s one name 
that must come out of the list—William 
Langford’s.’’ 

Editor Forsyth lighted a cigar and tilted 
his swing chair to what the night force 
called the disputatious angle. ‘‘‘ Must’ is 
q stout word in a newspaper office,’’ he ob- 
jected. ‘‘ Who is this William Langford, 
may I inquire, and why should he play and 
not pay?”’ 

‘‘There are plenty of reasons. For one, 
he’s only a boy ; for another, he’s a friend 
of mine.”’ 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde —This story began in the December number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


The editor chuckled. ‘‘ You’ve no busi- 
ness to be making maps,”’ he said; ‘‘ you 
ought to syndicate yourself to the refriger- 
ator people—they’d save money on their 
ice bills.’’ 

‘Never mind about that; will you do 
what I want you to?”’ 

‘*Oh, sure.’? Forsyth took down the 
copy hook, found the report of the raid, 
and ‘‘ blue penciled’’ the name of William 


Langford. ‘‘It’s rank treason—muzzling: 


the press, you know—but anything to oblige 
a friend, of course. What else can I do 
for you?” 

‘““Much. Put on your hat and go with 
me to the other offices. I don’t know any 
of the newspaper men, but they’ll do it for 
you.”’ 

The chair of the night editor righted it- 
self witha crash. ‘‘ By Jove! Brant, you’ve 
got the nerve of your namesake over in the 
Silverette district! Oh, I’ll go,’’ he went 
on; ‘‘I suppose the other fellows will say 
there isa woman in the case, and devil me 
about it accordingly, but that’s all right. 
Come on.”’ 

‘‘There is a woman in the case,’’ said 
Brant calmly; ‘‘otherwise I shouldn’t be 
here tonight. But she positively mustn’t 
be mentioned.” 

‘*Of course not ; Langford’s your cousin, 
and you're his natural guardian—that’s the 
line, I suppose. Let’s go and have it over 
with.”’ 

They made the round of the newspaper 
offices together, and when it was done 
Brant thanked Forsyth at the foot of the 

Vainsman stairway. 

‘*T owe you one, and I'll be glad to pay 
it when I can,’’ he said. ‘Let me know 
when the time comes—some dark night 
when you may perhaps need a bodyguard, 
for instance.”’ 

‘*T believe you'd fill the bill about as well 
as the Silverette man,’’ laughed the editor. 
‘By the way, is he a relative of yours?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Brant, ‘‘but I know some- 
thing of him. Good night.’’ 

Then the engineer turned his steps west- 
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ward to seek for the lost sheep of the house 
of Langford. 


VII. 


ON the night after the raid, Draco’s 
gambling house was running in full panoply, 
as usual; and thither Brant directed his 
steps upon leaving the Plaimsman building. 
Arguing from experience, he was quite sure 
that young Langford would be found in the 
kennel of the dog that had bitten him ; 
and, carrying the deduction still further, he 
expected to find that the lad was playing 
the part of led captain to some older villain. 

It was unreasonable to suppose that the 
boy had developed a master passion for play 
of his own motion. Brant knew that trade 
well. It had its master workmen, its slip- 
shod journeymen, its tramps, and its 
apprentices. He doubted not that young 
Langford was still of the latter guild; in 
which case a heroic remedy might yet effect 
a cure. 

This train of reasoning led to certain con- 
clusions. If he should find the boy serving 
as a stool pigeon for some seasoned repro- 
bate, his task would be comparatively easy. 
The professional gambler is sufficiently wise 
in his own generation; and a word to the 
wise—such a word as Brant knew how to 
speak—would quickly release the apprentice. 

So much for the boy and the first step in 
his rescue ; after that, it would be the 
father’s part to keep him from forming a 
new alliance—if he could. 

For himself, however, Brant foresaw dif- 
ficulties. The lower world was thickly 
peopled in the Denver of that day, and he 
could scarcely hope to win his way in and 
out unrecognized. In the years when he 
had been a son of wrath, his light had not 
been hidden under a bushel. He was known 
to the men of his tribe, and the tribe is no- 
madic, albeit it keeps well within its own 
marches. 

What then? Merely this. It would be 
passed from lip to ear that Plucky George 
of the mining camps was in town; that for 
reasons best known to himself, he was liv- 
ing for the time in retirement; and there- 
after he would better cut off his right hand 
than be seen in public with any woman 
whose reputation he valued. 

This was the barb of the arrow, and it 
rankled sorely while he was measuring the 
distance between the newspaper office and 
the kennel of the dog. None the less, he 
went on steadily enough until he stood be- 
fore the baize doors screening the interior 
of Draco’s gambling room. Here he hesi- 
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tated, knowing that he had reached the 
turning point. It was not yet too late to 
go back. 

He paused with his hand outstretched to- 
ward the doors. Within he could hear the 
shuffling of feet the clinking of glasses, 
the 4-7-r-r of the roulette balls, all the 
familiar sounds of the life he had put behind 
him. He was far enough away from it now 
to begin to loathe it; and yet it drew him 
irresistibly. What if he should be dragged 
back into the old paths again? Stranger 
things had happened; and the fascination 
of the serpent is not less potent because it 
is loathsome. 

There and then he saw a picture of a grief 
stricken young woman leaning against a 
door post, and sobbing softly, as one who 
mourns without hope. Then and there he 
recalled the spirit of his promise to Dorothy 
Langford, and the swing doors fell apart 
under his hand. They were yet vibrating 
behind him, and he had no nore than taken 
the measure of the place, when the bar- 
keeper threw up his hand by way of 
friendly welcome: 

Here was recognition on the very thres- 
hold of the undertaking ; and_ since it 
had come, Brant determined to make such 
use of it as he could. Going around to the 
end of the bar, he waited until the man was 
at liberty. 

‘‘ Well, by cripesy, old pardner—shake ! 
I thought yous’d turn up again. How ’re 
they comin’, anyhow? Slick lookin’ duck 
slid in here awhile back an’ said yous’d 
killed a man up on the range an’ lit out. 
Says I, ‘Iookee here, Mister Man, that’s a 
lie; Georgie Brant don’t run away from no- 
thin’. See?’ What’ll you take?”’ 

Notwithstanding Brant was but a Sabbath 
day’s journey away from the associations of 
which the barkeeper’s speech was a part, he 
winced at the familiarity of the greeting. 
Then he humbled himself, and put his 
newly found dignity under foot. 

“Thank you, I’m not drinking anything 
tonight, Tom; I only want to ask a ques- 
tion or two.”’ 

“Fire away.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen a young fellow hanging 
around here lately ?—smooth faced boy, dark 
eyes and hair, dresses pretty well.’’ 

‘“Why, yes, that’s the kid; he’s here 
now.”’ 

‘* Alone? ”’ 

‘“Nary. The Perfessor’s sort o’ ’dopted 
him, I reckon. They run together most of 
the time.’’ 

Brant went white to the roots of his hair. 
‘‘Not Jim Harding!’ he exclaimed. 

















“Sure; her brother. Yous’d ought to 
know him, if anybody does.”’ 

Assuredly Brant knew him—none better; 
a desperado of the frontier, a blackleg of 
the baser sort, a pensioner on Brant’s bounty 
for years because of his kinship with the 
murdered woman. 

The recusant sinner turned his back to 
the bar, and let his gaze go adrift down the 
long room. It was comfortably filled. 
There were pairs and trios and quartets at 
the card tables; little groups around the 
marble games and roulette boards; a front 
rank of sitters about the faro table, with a 
standing reserve playing over the shoulders 
of those in the chairs ; and in the midst an 
uneasy throng revolving about the centers 
of attraction like the slow moving figures in 
a timeless minuet. 

Somewhere in that devil’s dragnet was 
the boy he was seeking; the boy who was 
Dorothy’s brother—he must not forget that. 
And with him he would find the black- 
mailer—the man who had traded upon his 
sister’s shame. Brant choked with venge- 
ful wrath at the thought of it, and his hand 
went back toward the barkeeper. 

‘‘Give me your gun a minute, Tom; I 
may need it,’? he said, without looking 
around. 

‘«*T won’t do down here, George ; they’d 
hang you too quick for any use.”’ 

“That’s all right, give me the gun. I’m 
not going to kill anybody, if I can help it.” 

The weapon was passed across the counter, 
and Brant dropped it into his coat pocket. 
Then he began a search for Harding and 
the boy, which ended at one of the roulette 
boards. Young Langford was watching the 
game, and at his side stood a man who 
might have passed otherwhere for a school- 
master. He was tall and slightly stooping, 
his garments had a clerical cut, and his 
lean face was clean shaven. Only in the 
sharp eyes was there a hint of unfathom- 
able wickedness, and this disappeared under 
scrutiny until one was moved to apologize 
for an unjust suspicion. The nickname of 
‘‘the Professor ’”’ fitted him aptly, and he 
dressed the part, playing it with the skill of 
a trained actor. 

To all outward appearances, no more harm- 
less person than James Harding could have 
been found that night in Draco’s den ; but 
Brant knew his man. Coming up behind, he 
seized Harding’s right wrist and held it 
rigid while he spoke. 

‘*Excuse yourself to your friend and 
come out with me,’’ he said, and the tone 
of the request made it a command. 
Harding’s answer was a stealthy move- 
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ment of his free hand toward his breast 
pocket, but Brant checked him with a 
word. 

‘‘Drop it, you fool! I’ve got you cov- 
ered. DoasI tell you, and be quick about 
it; too;”’ 


There was murder in Harding’s eyes as - 


his swift glance measured his chance 
against the weapon in Brant’s coat pocket. 
Then he turned to his companion, and 
obeyed his orders. 

‘All right,’’ said Langford, without look- 
ing up. ‘I'll wait here for you.” 

Brant led his man down the long room 
and out into the deserted street. Just be- 
yond the circle illuminated by the electric 
light in front of Draco’s, he stopped sud- 
denly and thrust his pistol into Harding’s 
face. 

‘‘Hands up!’’ he said briefly. 

Harding’s thin lip quivered like that of an 
angry dog, but his hands went up quickly. 

“Turned holdup, have you, George?”’ 
he sneered. 


Brant ignored the taunt, and deftly dis-— 


armed his captive. Then he spoke tersely, 
as one who may enforce his commands. 

“TJ take it for granted that you know me 
by this time, Harding, and I don’t care to 
measure words with you. I brought you 
out here to tell you what you’re to do. 
You’re going to take that boy home and 
turn him loose; and then you’re going to 
keep out of his way.’’ 

‘©Oh, I am;amJ]?”’ 

‘““Yes, you are. And this is the way 
you’re going to do it: you will go back in 
there and bring him out; then you'll walk 
him up the street and put him into the first 
carriage you come to. DoI make myself 
perfectly clear?” 

‘Sure thing! You’ve got it all down 
fine, haven’t you ?’’ 

“Then youll get in with him and go 
wherever the driver takes you. By the 
time the carriage stops, you will have ex- 
plained matters in any way you see fit; 
only young Langford must be given to un- 
derstand that you will have nothing more 
to do with him.” 

“And after that?” 

‘* After that I think it will be best for you 
to leave Denver. It’s a pretty big town, 
but I’m afraid it isn’t big enough to hold 
you and me at the same time.’’ 

“And what if I refuse—what if I tell you 
to go to the devil?”’ 

The hammer of the borrowed pistol in 
Brant’s hand went up with two little spiteful 
clicks. 

“‘In that case I should be obliged to start 
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a lead mine in your worthless carcass; and 
remembering what you are, I’d about as 
soon do it as not.”’ 

Harding laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘ You’re 
a pretty smooth talker, George, but you 
can’t bluff me. I don’t know what your 
little game is, but I do happen to know 
that you don’t want to get your name in the 
papers just now. All the same, I’ll oblige 
you in this little deal—for a consideration.”’ 

‘“How much ?’’ asked Brant, fingering 
the pistol nervously. 

‘‘A hundred, cold cash—and that little 
package of papers you took the trouble to 
rustle up in Taggett’s Gulch.’’ 

Brant considered it for a moment, and 
the desperado began to have a dim premo- 
nition that he had gone too far—that his 
life hung by a thread while he waited. The 
fear grew with the flying seconds, and he 
had opened his mouth to withdraw the con- 
dition when Brant spoke again. 

*‘T don’t have to make terms with you, 
and you know it, but you shall have the 


money. The papers I keep. Now go in 


and get the boy, and don’t make any bad 
breaks. If you do, I shall shoot first and 
talk afterward.”’ 

Harding turned and reéntered the gam- 
bling room, with Brant at his heels. Inside 
the swing doors the latter gave another 
order. 

‘Go on and get your man ; I’ll wait here 
for you;’? and when Harding was out of 
hearing he turned to the bartender. ‘‘ Here’s 
your gun, Tom; much obliged. And, 
while I think of it, I’ll turn over the Pro- 
fessor’s arsenal and you can give it back to 
him when he calls for it.’’ 

A murderous looking knife, a life pre- 
server, and a set of brass knuckles changed 
hands, and the barkeeper swept them into a 
drawer with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Holy smut !—an’ he let you catch him 
without a gun !’’ he said. 

‘‘Not much,’’ rejoined Brant pleasantly, 
“Dut I'll keep that for a spell; I’m not 
through with him yet. And say, Tom, that 
reminds me; if that youngster ever comes 
back here, just pull that sign, ‘No Minors 
Allowed,’ on him and run him out. You 
won’t lose anything, because he’ll have no 
money to blow in.”’ 

“ll do it—for you, George; but the 
Perfessor’ ll run him in again.”’ 

‘*T shall make it my business to see that 
he doesn’t,’ replied Brant; and just then 
Harding came up with young Langford. 

‘*By Gad, Brant,’’ said the cub, ‘‘ I didn’t 
know you were a sporting man! Shake 
hands with my friend Mr. Harding.”’ 
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Brant bowed and the boy rattled on: 
‘*Going home early tonight—what’ll you 
take, gentlemen? It’s my set ’em up.”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Brant shortly. 

Harding drew the boy away, and the pair 
left the gambling house and went up Six- 
teeuth Street, with Brant a few steps in the 
rear. Harding opened the door of the first 
carriage he came to, and got in with young 
Langford. A moment later Brant climbed 
to a seat beside the driver and gave the 
order. 

‘* Nuinber Sixteen, Altamont Terrace,’’ he 
said ; and when the horses were headed for 
North Denver he lighted a cigar and ven- 
tured to anticipate success. 

‘It’s a good job well done,’’ he said to 
his mustache ; and being neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, he could see no 
reason to doubt it. 


VIII. 


WHEN a careful man blunders, he is apt 
to make thorough work of it. If Brant had 
so much as suspected the use Harding would 
make of an uninterrupted quarter of an 
hour with Will Langford, it is safe to as- 
sume that no preventive, however heroic, 
would have failed to commend itself to the 
engineer. And he should have foreseen— 
any tenderfoot of them all would have been 
less blunt witted, he told himself, afterward, 
in much bitterness of spirit. But it was too 
late then. While he was smoking his cigar 
in prideful complacency on the box, Hard- 
ing was making the most of his opportunity. 

‘No, Willie—can’t say when I’ll get 
back to Denver. Man with a big mine on 
his hands can’t play marbles all the time, 
you know. Got to look after his ante or 
they’ll steal him blind.” 

‘Of course,’’ agreed Will ; ‘‘ whereabouts 
is your mine, Mr. Harding ?”’ 

One place is as good as another for the 
location of mythical real estate, but Harding 
was careful to go far enough afield. ‘‘It’s 
t’other side of the range, in the Silverette 
district.’’ 

‘Ts that so? Then you must know all 
about the Gentle Annie. The governor’s 
got some stock in the Annie.’’ 

““Ye-es, oh, yes; I know the Annie, of 
course, but the Silverette’s a big district. 
My claim isn’t nowheres near the camp, and 
I’m glad of it. Tough town, is Silverette. 
And that reminds ine ; how did you happen 
to catch on to George Brant ?”’ 

Now Will Langford was a crass young 
idiot, and his ways were not the ways of 
wisdom ; yet he had an undefined convic- 























tion that this mine owner of pedagogic 
appearance and profligate habit was not a 
man to whom family affairs could be pro- 
perly confided. Therefore he skirted the 
question. 

‘‘T don’t know much about him ; he’s a 
friend of a friend of mine.’’ 

“Thought you wasn't on to him, or you 
wouldn’t have introduced me,’’ said Hard- 
ing significantly. ‘‘ He’s a good man to let 
alone; you can bet high on that, and play 
to win every time.”’ 

The hint accomplished its purpose, and 
Will must needs know more. Whereupon 
Harding told him Brant’s story, carefully 
suppressing his own connection therewith, 
and weaving evil deeds and worse motives 
into the narrative with such a skilful ad- 
mixture of truth as to make it utterly im- 
possible for the ex-sinner ever to clear 
himself without denying much that was 
manifestly undeniable. The carriage was 
turning into Altamont Terrace when he 
concluded, and Will had time for no more 
than a word of thanks. 

“By Jove! I’m awfully glad you told 
me about him, Mr. Harding; there are 
reasons—but I can’t tell you about them 
now.” 

Harding would have given much for an- 
other quarter of an hour. The boy’s answer 
opened up a vista of possibilities at the end 
of which might lie not only immunity from 
danger, but a goodly measure of revenge. 
However, with the carriage stopping at the 
judge’s gate and Brant sitting on the box, the 
time was unpropitious ; and Harding buried 
his desire for further knowledge under a 
final word of caution. 

‘‘Glad I happened to mention it. Keep 
your eye peeled and give him the whole 
sidewalk. Saw him hanging round down 
yonder, and I was afraid he’d get his hands 
on you—that’s why I brought you home. 
Good night.”’ 

Brant heard the last word, and saw the 
boy go up the walk and let himself into the 
house. Then he gave the driver the return 
order. 

‘* Back to town,’ he said ; ‘‘ you can put 
us down where you started from.”’ 

The man obeyed literally, and when the 
vehicle drew up to the curb in Sixteenth 
Street, Brant climbed down and opened the 
door. 

“Come out,’’ he commended ; and when 
Harding joined him- “you'll have to go 
to Draco’s with me to get your money.”’ 

Harding nodded and threw in a sneer. 
‘‘Banking with Bill, nowadays, are you?’ 
but to this Brant made no reply. 
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Arrived at the gambling house, the en- 
gineer took Deverney, the barkeeper, aside. 

‘*Tom,’’? he said, ‘‘I want a hundred 
dollars. Can you stake me ?’’ 

‘*Sure thing. Goin’ to try yer luck?’’ 

‘*No ; it’sa little deal with the Professor.”’ 

“‘OQho—I savvy. Bought him off, eh?’ 

‘Something like that—yes. I'll give you 
a check for the money.”’ 

‘*Check nothin’!’’ retorted Deverney ; 
“T’d like to see myself takin’ a due bill from 
Georgie Brant! Yous could have my shirt 
if you wanted it.’’ The barkeeper took a 
roll of bills from his vest pocket and counted 
off the desired amount. ‘‘There’s yer 
cenchry ; drop round an’ cash up when ye 
feel like it. Won’t ye irrigate, now?”’ 

‘‘No; business first, you know,’’ replied 
Brant, gathering up the money. ‘‘ Where 
can I have the Professor to myself for a few 
minutes ?”’ 

Deverney took a key from its nail on the 
wall and beckoned one of the waiters. 
“Take this gen’leman an’ his friend to 
the private box, an’ don’t wait for no 
orders.”’ 

The private box was a small den in the 
rear of the main room, and thither Brant 
and Harding followed the waiter. It wasa 
box-like room, lighted by a single gas jet 
pendent from the ceiling, and scantily fur- 
nished with a round table and a few chairs. 
When they were alone, Harding dropped 
into one of the chairs, and Brant drew up 
another on the opposite side of the table. 

‘‘Now, then, talk quick and tell the 
truth—if you can. What did you say to 
the boy ?”’ 

The soul of the real James Harding 
peered out through his half closed eyes for 
an instant, but the veil was drawn again be- 
fore Brant had time to note the flash of tri- 
umph. ‘‘Did what you wanted me to; 
told him I’d got to go an’ look after my 
mine.”’ 

‘What excuse did you make for taking 
him home ?”’ 

“Told him he shouldn’t ought to stay 
out so late. He’ll do anything for me, that 
kid will.”’ . 

‘‘Yes, that’s quite evident,’ said Brant 
dryly. ‘‘So far, so good ; now all you have 
to do is to keep out of his way—and mine. 
Here’s your money; take it and make 
yourself scarce.’’ 

He tossed the roll of bills across to Hard- 
ing, who made sure of the amount before 
he spoke again. Then he squared himseif 
against his side of the table, and asked if he 
might have his weapons. 

‘* Deverney has them, all but the gun. I 
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think I’ll keep that as a souvenir,’’ Brant 
replied. 

‘‘That’s all right—keep it an’ welcome ; 
I’d have made you a present of it if you’d 
asked for it.’? Harding began to pick nerv- 
ously at a hole in the green cloth covering 
of the table, and a curious change—a change 
in which the reckless hardihood of his man- 
ner seemed ‘to fall away from him like a 
loosened garment—came over him as he 
went on. ‘*An’ about the kid; I’d have 
turned him loose long ago if I’d knowed you 
wanted me to—honest te God, I would. There 
ain’t no kind o’ use in you and me scrap- 
pin’, George ; I ain’t got anything against 
you, an’ it seems like after what’s happened 
you’d ought to be willing to let up on me.” 

‘‘Oh, it does???’ Brant saw the fear sig- 
nals in the man’s eyes, and, being only a 
catechumen in the temple of mercy, he 
backslid promptly into primitive barbarism, 
and gave another twist to the thumbscrews. 
“That means that you want something 
more, I suppose. Well, what is it? Out 
with it.”’ 

‘‘Them papers, George; them d——d 
papers you got against me up yonder in 
Taggett’s Gulch! I hain’t never had a good 
night’s rest since I found you had ’em, so 
help me God, I hain’t! Wherever I go an’ 
whatever I do, I can feel that there cussed 
knot pullin’ up under my ear! For Christ’s 
sake, give ’em to me, George; don’t send 
me to hell before my time !”’ 

Truly, Brant was yet very far from saint- 
hood, either in act or intention, since he 
could look unmoved upon the ghastly, 
sweat begrimed face of the terror sick man 
before him. Harding leaned forward until 
his chin was nearly on the table ; his eyes 
were fixed and glassy ; and with the drop- 
ping of the mask of self control, the old 
age of dissipation worked its will on the 
yellow face, furrowing it with wrinkles that 
seemed to deepen visibly with the dragging 
seconds, * 

‘Think of it, George,’’ he began again in 
a husky whisper; ‘‘ think of what’d happen 
if you was to die-—an’ I’d never get somuch 
as a hint till they’d snapped the bracelets on 
me! You couldn’t die easy with such a 
thing as that on your mind, now, could you, 
George ?”’ 

Brant looked away, and shut his hands 
until the finger nails bit the flesh. There 
was a moment of breathless silence, in 
which the limp figure on the opposite side 
of the table drew itself up by imperceptible 
degrees, and the glassy eyes began to glow 
with kindling fires of ferocity. Tom 
Deverney, with his eye glued to a peep- 
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hole in the partition, and his ears strained 
to catch the answer to Harding’s appeal, 
wondered at Brant’s carelessness. And 
when Brant began to speak without looking 
up, Deverney swore softly to himself, and 
went around to the door of the private box. 

“‘T’ve thought about that a good many 
times, and it’s been a comfort to me. You 
have lived a wolf’s life, sparing neither 
man, woman, nor child; it is fitting that 
you should die as you have lived. Remem- 
bering these things, and how you used to 
wring my soul when you had the power, I 
think I shall die quite comfortably when my 
time comes.”’ 

““Then die !’’ yelled the madman, spring- 
ing to his feet and hurling himself across 
the table at his accuser. 

Brant was the stronger man of the two, 
but the assault was so sudden and unex- 
pected that he was borne down among the 
chairs, and Harding’s fingers were at his 
throat before he could defend himself. 
After that, he was helpless; and the flicker- 
ing gas jet was about to go out in a flare of 
red lightning when the weight was lifted 
from his chest and he began to breathe 
again. Then he saw that Deverney had 
come in at the opportune moment; that he 
had thrown Harding into a corner, and was 
standing guard over him with drawn 
weapon. 

‘*Say the word, George, an’ I’ll fill him 
so full o’ lead it'll take six men to carry 
him out o’ here!’’ declared the barkeeper ; 
but Brant sat up and shook his head. 

“Turn him loose, Tom,’’ he said huskily. 
““He knows what to do.’’ 

Deverney opened the door, and Harding 
ran out. Then the barkeeper helped Brant 
to his feet. 

“‘Didn’t cut you, did he?” he asked. 

‘“No; I believe he was trying to choke 
me. How did you happen in?”’ 

‘*T don’t know; don’t yous sometimes do 
a thing without knowin’ just why ?’’ 

‘“ Ves, often.’’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s me. Come along an’ I’ll 
let yous out the back way. Reckon yous 
can play it alone on the outside? ”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes; I shall get home all right. I 
think I had a pretty close call, though.’’ 

‘‘That’s what. This is the way—just 
chase up the alley till you comesto the 
street. So long.’’ 
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In the Langford household the judge and 
Dorothy were the only early risers; and on 
the morning following Will’s home bring- 


























ing they breakfasted alone together as 
usual. Dorothy and her mother had sat up 
for Will the night before; but at the break- 
fast table the daughter saw that the news of 
his son’s return brought small comfort to 
her father, and the unopened morning 
papers left beside his plate when he re- 
treated to the library pointed tothe cause of 
the judge’s disquietude. 

Being a woman, Dorothy did not thus 
deny herself the luxury of suffering with 
knowledge. She opened the papers and 
read the reports of the raid on Draco’s, 
putting up a little pean of thanksgiving 
when she found that her brother’s name 
was omitted. Stopping only long enough 
to make sure of this, she hastened to the 
library. 

‘‘Here are the papers, father,’’ she said; 
and when he looked up from his book and 
sadly shook his head, she went on quickly, 
‘you needn’t be afraid to read them—Will’s 
namie isn’t mentioned.” 

The judge took the newspapers and 
scanned them eagerly. ‘‘ You are right,” 
he said, when he had read the accounts of 
the raid; ‘‘ thank God for that; but I don’t 
understand it.’’ : 

‘Perhaps Will gave an assumed name,’’ 
suggested Dorothy. 

‘‘And so added a lie to his other mis- 
doings,’’ rejoined the judge bitterly. ‘‘ No, 
he didn’t do that. I saw the record.”’ 

Dorothy was puzzled for a moment, and 
then a light broke in upon her. ‘I think 
I know how it happened,” she said ; and 
then she told of the talk with Brant on the 
veranda. 

The judge heard her through, and being 
in no wise less shrewd because he happened 
to be his daughter’s father, he was at no 
loss to account for Brant’s motive. Never- 
theless, he did not forget to be grateful, 
and he gave the engineer his just meed of 
praise. 

“It wasa kindly act, and I shan’t forget 
it,’ he said warmly. ‘‘Was Mr. Brant 
with Will when he came home ?”’ 

“T couldn’t tell,’’ Dorothy answered. ‘‘I 
heard the carriage drive up, and saw Will 
stop to speak to some one inside after he 
got out. Then he came up the walk alone, 
and the carriage turned and drove away.”’ 

‘It was a kindly thing to do,’’ repeated 
the judge, taking up one of the papers 
again. ‘‘I shall go down by and by and 
thank him for it;’? and when Dorothy had 
left the room he added, to himself, ‘‘I wish 
he might tell me what to do with the boy. 
It’s far enough beyond me.’’ 

‘¢ What is beyond you?’’ asked Mrs. Lang- 
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ford, coming in in time to overhear the last 
words of his soliloquy. 

“You know well enough, Martha; the 
one thing that’s always beyond me—-what 
to do with William.”’ 

The mother had not yet been to break- 
fast, but she sat down and prepared to 
argue her son’s case. 

‘“Doesn’t it sometimes seem as if you 
tried to do too much, Robert ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ said the judge firmly, knowing 
by experience whereunto the argument 
would lead. ‘‘By some means—I don’t 
pretend to know how—the boy always 
manages to whitewash himself with you, 
but I know him better, and we might as 
well face the fact first as last. He is 
thoroughly, utterly, recklessly bad—God 
forgive me that I should have it to say of 
my own son! I should think this last 
affair would open your eyes, if nothing 
else has.’’ 

‘Oh, I don't know—please sit down, 
Robert, you make me nervous. I had a 
long talk with him last night, and he told me 
everything without reserve. I know it was 
all wrong ; but it was rather foolish than 
wicked.’’ 

‘* You make a nice distinction,’’ said the 
judge. ‘‘ What is his story?” 

“Why, just this. It seems that he has a 
friend—a Mr. Harding, a wealthy mine 
owner—and they went around together to 
see the sights, purely out of curiosity, 
William says, and I believehim. They just 
happened to be in this place the night be- 
fore last; and when the police rushed in 
they took everybody, guilty and innocent. 
William says his friend tried to explain, 
but it was no use, and—well, we know the 
rest,’ 

“Yes, rather better than I could wish. 
As a result of his curiosity, or this Mr. 
Harding’s, I find my son in the police 
station, charged with gambling.”’ 

‘*Of course the charge was made against 
every body.”’ 

‘* Asit should have been. If William had 
been: at home instead of prowling about 
town with a disreputable companion—”’ 

Mrs. Langford lifted a deprecatory 
finger. ‘*‘ Wait and hear the rest of it be- 
fore you do the man an injustice. When 
Will went down town last night, feeling 
discouraged enough to do anything, this 
Mr. Harding found him and insisted on his 
coming straight home—brought him home 
in a carriage, in fact. A bad man would 
not have done that.”’ 

The judge looked perplexed. ‘‘ Brought 
him home in a carriage, you say ?”’ 
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‘Ves, and that wasn’t all. It seems that 
Mr. Harding knows Mr. brant; and he told 
William his whole history. Will wouldn’t 
repeat it—he said it wasn’t fit for me to 
hear—but I made him tell me enough of it 
to know what to say to Mr. Brant, if he ever 
comes here again.”’ 

Here was a fresh mystery, but the judge 
was wise enotigh not to repeat what Dorothy 
had told him; and he knew his son’s failings 
too well to place implicit confidence in any 
story of his. Therefore he counseled 
moderation. 

“I shouldn’t take too much for granted, 
if I were you,’ hesaid. ‘‘ There are always 
two sides to a story, and possibly Mr. Brant 
may have something to say for himself. 
Any way, I should give him a chance.’’ 

‘* That is precisely what I shall do,’’ said 
Mrs. Langford; after which she went to 
breakfast, leaving her husband to the com- 
pany of his own thoughts, which were far 
from comforting. 

How much of Will’s story could be be- 
lieved? And who was this man Harding 
who claimed to know Brant? If the latter 
had sent Will home, how was it that the 
boy came in a carriage with Harding? And 
which of the two had suppressed the men- 
tion of Will’s name in the newspaper 
accounts of the raid? These and many 
more perplexing questions suggested them- 
selves, and the judge was no nearer the 
heart of the tangle when he finally set 
out to seek Brant at the latter’s office. 

As for Brant, the day had brought fresh 
perplexities to him, also, albeit they were 
of a sort very different from those which 
beset Judge Langford. Having been up 
rather more than half the night, he was a 
little late at the office, and Colonel Bowran 
was getting ready to go out of town on the 
day train when he entered. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said the colonel ; ‘‘ I 
was afraid you wouldn’t get here in time. 
I want Grotter’s notebook; where did you 
put it?’ 

Brant found the notebook, and began to 
say something about late hours, but the 
colonel laughed good naturedly. 

“‘T know—I was a young man once, my- 
self; but if I had it to do over again, I’d 
touch it lightly. Of course, you’re new to 
the West, and you want to see the animals; 
but you must look out and not get the smell 
of the menagerie in your clothes—it’s rather 
hard to get out.’’ 

It was a random shot, but it went home, 
aud for a few minutes after the colonel’s 
departure Brant was honestly aghast. 
Truly, he had never posed before his chief 
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as a reformed reprobate; but to be mistaken 
for an innocent youth, fresh from the moral 
environment of the well behaved East, was 
rather more than he had bargained for. 

What would the colonel say if he knew 
the truth? Brant gave it up, but there was 
less doubt as to what he would do. There 
was a standing invitation—as yet unused— 
holding the door of the Bowran home open 
to the draftsman. That would be with- 
drawn, doubtless. 

And, as a matter of course, Colonel Bow- 
ran would learn the truth, sooner or later ; 
and when that happened he would be vexed 
and ready to view the matter in the light 
of a personal grievance. It was in vain 
that Brant sought comfort in the thought 
that he had made no misrepresentations. He 
knew human nature well enough to be sure 
that the chief engineer would take counsel 
of wrath rather than of justice, blaming his 
assistant for not answering questions that 
had never been asked. 

So Brant fell to work in a fine rage of 
prophetic impotence, cursing his luck that 
was to be, and dwelling upon the unhappy 
possibilities, until they became fixed facts, 
lacking nothing but the ripeness of time. 
More than once he thought of giving up 
his place and running away while he could 
get a clear quittance from the colonel. It 
was undeniably the prudent thing to do; 
and, when all was said, one place was much 
the same as another to him. This he said, 
and then stopped to give the assertion the 
lie, realizing for the first time in his life 
that a man in love has sold his nomadic 
birthright. He put his work aside, and 
swung around on the stool, to gaze abstract- 
edly out of the window in the direction of 
the Highlands. 

‘*T couldn’t run away from you now if I 
wanted to, little woman,”’ he said, letting 
his thoughts drift into speech. ‘I’ve just 
about one chance in a hundred of being 
able to carry it off without being found out, 
and I’m going to take that chance—I'd take 
it if it were only one in a thousand——”’ 

The outer office door opened and shut, 
but Brant heard it not, and he started guilt- 
ily when some one behind him said, 

‘* You have a fine view from here, Mr. 
Brant.”’ 

Brant whirled around, and found himself 
confronting Judge Langford. For a mo- 
ment even the commonplaces deserted him, 
but he presently recovered himself, and 
joined heartily in the laugh at his own 
expense. 

““T was fairly caught,’’ he admitted. 
“‘ How long have you been here ?’’ 
























‘Not long enough to hear any secrets,’’ 
replied the judge. ‘‘ You were saying some- 
thing about ‘one in a thousand’ when I 
came in, and it struck me as being a very 
natural remark for a young man in a 
trance.’’ 

“It’s one of my bad habits,’’ explained 
Brant, who was not beyond blushing— 
‘talking to myself, Imean, It began when 
I was a little fellow and lacked playmates.”’ 

“Tt is not an uncommon habit,’’ said the 
judge. ‘I once knew a lawyer who had it 
in a most peculiar form. His office was 
next to mine, and he would lock the door 
and discuss a case with himself. We used 
to laugh at him a good deal, but he was 
always the best prepared man in court.’’ 

All of which was quite beside the mark, 
as Brant knew; but he made courteous an- 
swer, having it in mind to let his visitor 
pick his own way through the generalities. 
This the judge seemed unable to do, inas- 
much as he made several false starts before 
coming to the object of his visit. Brant 
set the hesitancy down to pardonable family 
pride, and stood ready to help when a 
chance should be given him. At length the 
judge came to the point, and waded reluc- 
tantly into the domestic pool. 

‘‘T came down to thank you for what you 
did for us last night, Mr. Brant. My daugh- 
ter told me of your offer to help, and it was 
very kind of you to interest yourself in my 
poor boy.”’ 

Brant said ‘‘ Not at all,’’ meaning there- 
by that the service was freely rendered, and 
the judge went on: 

“It was a great relief to us all to find 
William at home this morning. He left us 
in anger, and I feel quite sure that I have 
you to thank for his return, though I am 
quite in the dark as to how you managed it.’’ 

Brant answered the implied question 
frankly. ‘‘It wasa very simple matter. I 
found your son with a man whose influence 
over him seemed to be as great as it is bad. 
I happened to know this man, and per- 
suaded him to take the boy home.’’ 

The judge leaned back in his chair, and 
matched his finger tips reflectively. ‘‘ Wil- 
liam mentions a Mr. Harding as having 
driven him home; is he the man?”’ 

Brant bowed. 

“Then the boy must be very much miis- 
taken ; he seems to think that Harding is a 
gentleman.”’ 

‘T don’t doubt it ; Harding has probably 
taken good care to make him think so. 
Just the same, you may believe me when I 
say he is the worst possible companion for 
your son, or for any young man.”’ 
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“That’s a little odd.’ The judge was 
surprised into saying so much, but since he 
did not go on, how was Brant to know that 
the odd thing was the exact coincidence of 
his opinion of Harding and Harding’s opin- 
ion of him, as reported by William Lang- 
ford? And not knowing this, he went on 
to his own undoing. 

‘*Odd that he should try to deceive your 
son? Knowing the man and his kind as 
well as I do, I should say that anything else 
would be odd. Harding is a professional 
gambler.’’ 

The judge put two and two together. 

‘You say you know him well?” 

“Yes; I’ve known him a long time, and 
I owe him an ill turn or two on ny own ac- 
count,’’ said Brant, whose throat still ached 
from the pressure of Harding’s fingers. 

‘““Ah!’’ The judge’s mind began to clear. 
‘*Pardon me, Mr. Brant, if I am dull—but 
what possible use could a gambler make of 
my son? William’s pocket inoney would be 
scarcely worth plotting for.’’ 

‘Certainly not ; Harding would be much 
more likely to give him money than to take 
it from him. MHere’s the layout,’’ Brant 
went on, dropping unconsciously into the 
jargon of the craft in describing its pro- 
cesses. ‘‘ Harding poses, we’ll say, as a 
gentleman of leisure. He ropes in a ten- 
derfoot, who isn’t altogether blind, and 
proposes a quiet game for amusement. If 
he worked it alone the rawest greenhorn of 
the lot would tumble, but with your son as 
a third party the thing looks perfectly 
square. Don’t you see?”’ 

The judge rose and walked the length of 
the room with his hands behind him and his 
head bowed. When he looked up again 
the paternal anxiety in his face had given 
place to judicial sternness. 

‘“ Yes, I see two things. One is that you 
have a much worse opinion of my son than 
the facts, bad as they are, justify ; and the 
other is that you seem to have a—an unen- 
viable familiarity with the methods you 
have been describing.’’ 

Brant saw his error when it was too late, 
and tried to retrieve it. ‘‘ Don’t mistake 
me, Judge Langford ; in such a case an in- 
experienced boy: might well be an innocent 
accomplice. And as to my knowledge ; one 
learns many things in the rough school of 
the frontier.’’ 

The judge laid his hand on the door knob. 
‘‘T can believe that—pardon me if I spoke 
hastily,’’ he said. ‘‘ To be very frank with 
you, I am in deep trouble about William. 
If what you tell me concerning this man 
Harding be true, the boy is ruined.”’ 
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‘“Not necessarily,’ Brant amended. 
‘Harding has left town, and if you can 
keep your son from forming another such 
intimacy——”’ 

‘*How do you know Harding is gone?” 
interrupted the judge. 

‘He went at my suggestion.” 

“‘ And was it also at your suggestion that 
the newspapers omitted my son’s name in 
reporting a certain wholesale arrest made 
by the police night before last ?”’ 

‘Tt was.”’ 

Judge Langford smiled and shook his 
head. ‘‘You seem to be all powerful, Mr. 
Brant, but I dislike mysteries—even bene- 
ficent mysteries. In this matter, however, 
I am your debtor—let me know when I 
may squaze the account ;”’ and before Brant 
could add another word of explanation he 
was gone. 

Not until he had passed the judge’s ques- 
tions and his own answers twice or thrice 
in mental review did Brant realize how 
completely he had managed to make him- 
self misunderstood. Then he grew angry, 
at his own inaptness in particular, and at 
an unsympathetic world in general. When 
the fit of wrath passed it was succeeded by 
a fever of impatience; and this beset him 
through the interminable afternoon which 
separated him froma visit to Dorothy. Hav- 
ing done a good deed, he had a very human 
hunger for appreciation—appreciation un- 
tinctured by suspicion or innuendo; it 
was what he had a right to expect, and 
Dorothy, at least, would not withhold it. 
So he believed ; and when evening came 
he lost no time in presenting himself at 
the door of the house in Altamont Terrace. 

He was shown into the parlor, and after 
what seemed like an age of waiting, the 
door opened to admit not Dorothy, but her 
mother. 

‘You must excuse me for keeping you 
waiting,’’ said the lady, in the tone which 
turns the apology into a chilly formalism ; 
‘‘T was not expecting any one so early. 
Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Brant ?”’ 

Brant doubted his ears, and glanced in- 
voluntarily around to see if he had gotten 
into the wrong house. ‘‘I—do for me?— 
why, yes,’’ he stammered. ‘‘ Are—are the 
young ladies at home ?’’ 

‘*Not to you, Mr. Brant—nor will they 
be if you should ever happen to call again.”’ 

Brant laid fast hold of his sanity and 
fought for speech. ‘‘ But, Mrs. Langford,”’ 
he gasped, ‘‘ I don’t understand ; what have 
I done ?”’ 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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‘‘Rather ask what you have not done,”’ 
said the lady icily. ‘‘ But since you put 
the question, I will answer it. You have 
come here, not once but many times, know- 
ing very well that if your history had been 
known to us‘or to Mr. Antrim, our doors 
would never have been opened to you. If 
that is not sufficient, I can be still more ex- 
plicit, if you wish it.’’ 

‘* By Heaven, madam, I do wish it !’’ ex- 
claimed Brant, in whom anger was fast 
supplanting astonishment. 

‘* Very well, sir ; would you mind telling 
me where you spent the three years just 
previous to your coming to Denver ?” 

“JIn the mining camps,’’ replied Brant, 
with a sharp premonition of what was 
coming. 

‘* And your occupation was—?”’ 

‘* Not what it should have been, I admit ; 
but is there no such thing as repentance in 
your creed, Mrs. Langford ?”’ 

‘* Assuredly ; but you have not repented 
—that is proved by your own act in coming 
here, quite as much as by anything that Mr, 
Harding says of you.”’ 

‘Harding !’? At the mention of the name 
Brant saw what his enemy had done, and 
went mad accordingly. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that you would listen to anything that 
damnable hound could say of me?” 

Mrs. Langford retreated to the door. 
‘*Pardon me, Mr. Brant, if I leave you—you 
are only making a bad matter worse. A 
gentleman does not so far forget himself as 
to swear in the presence of a lady. I think 
we understand each other, and I will bid 
you good evening.’’ 

When she was gone, Brant found his way 
out of the house and spent half the night 
tramping the hills to the westward. Under 
favorable conditions, self respect is a plant 
of.rapid growth ; but it is sensitive in in- 
verse proportion to its age. While Brant 
was very willing to call himself the chief of 
sinners, and to deprecate his own temerity 
in aspiring to a seat at the table of virtue, 
he was no more complaisant under reproach 
than any Pharisee of them all. For this 
cause, he filled the hours of the solitary 
walk with bitter revilings heaped upon 
uncharity in general, and upon social 
canons as interpreted by Mrs. Langford in 
particular, going finally to his room in a 
frame of mind in which wrath outran grief. 

“** Give a dog a bad name,’ ”’ he growled, 
flinging his hat and coat into a corner and 
lighting the gas. ‘‘I might have known 
what it would come to—and all I asked was 
to be let alone!”’ 
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ON THE LONG BRIDGE. 


THERE were two of them. For a week past 
she had been expecting at least one—perhaps 
both—to speak, and she had been troubled, 
fearing that when the time came to decide she 
might not know what to say. At length one of 
them had spoken ; not face to face—circum- 
stances intervened to prevent that—but by a 
letter, which was so eloquent, so pleading, that 
she seemed to hear his living voice sounding 
in its every word. 

The letter had come last night. She had 
read and re-read it twenty times, and, although 
the honest gray eyes of the writer seemed to 
gaze beseechingly up at her all the while, she 
had hesitated long over her reply. She had 
lain awake, thinking about it; she had fallen 
asleep still undecided; probably she had 
dreamed of it. Very early in the morning she 
had started out of a sound slumber, risen upon 
the instant, dressed herself quickly, and penned 
her answer. Now she was going to post it be- 
fore she should have time again to change what 
she had come to regard as her very changeable 
mind. 

The village post office was on the opposite 
side of the river. Her way lay across the long 
bridge. Midway of it she paused. A fair 
summer morning gladdened the face of the 
earth. The rays of the sun, which was peep- 
ing over the eastern hills, glistened adown the 
stream until the river seemed flowing into a 
lake of burnished silver. The wide, green 
valley was waking to its leisurely, untroubled 
daily life. The atmosphere, polluted by no 
belching factory chimneys, seemed purity it- 
self. The stillness was broken only by the 
twitter of birds, the crow of a distant cock, or 
the lowing of cattle. It was a scene of perfect 
peace; yet, as the girl gazed, she heaved a little 
sigh as of regret for something. She leaned 
upon the rail, toying idly with the letter in her 
hand. She looked down upon the smooth, 
sluggish waters of the river, but her thoughts 
were far away. 

A sound of footsteps roused her from her 
reverie. She glanced up, startled, blushing. 
It was the other, the brown eyed one. He 
came half diffidently and stood at her side. 
She moved a little that he might do so—not 
because there lacked sufficient room, but that 
he might be assured of welcome. 

He uttered some commonplaces. She re- 
sponded, scarce realizing what she said. A 
silence intervened. He spoke again, in lower 
tones, earnestly, of a matter of more import- 
ance. She murmured something in return, but 
would not look at him. He bent forward and 
whispered in her ear. The color left her 


cheek, the hand that held the letter trembled. 
From these signs of agitation he dared augur 
well for himself. 


He laid one hand lightly 





upon her shoulder, and with the other gently 
turned her averted face toward hisown. Under 
the compelling force of his gaze she looked 
shyly up. The vision of the honest gray eyes 
faded before the eloquent brown eyes there in 
actual presence. In oneinstantaneous flash he 
read the blissful truth. Forgetting everything 
else, he folded his arms about her, and pressed 
her to his heart. 

The letter dropped from her hand and fell 
through the open railing. He saw it fluttering 
down, and cried out in dismay. She reas- 
sured him. The loss of the letter was of no 
consequence, she said. Let it go; she could 
write another. So it floated away to the un- 
known sea. 

When she returned she did write another, but 
it was as unlike the first as night is unlike day. 
Luck, the long bridge aiding, had gone against 
the gray eyes. 

Frank M. Bicknell. 


THE SEESAW OF TIME. 


Up and down went the seesaw—a dark eyed 
boy on one end, and on the other a wee slip of 
a girl with laughing blue eyes and yellow curls 
waving inthe breeze. They have played to- 
gether all the summer days, and many happy 
hours have they spent at the seesaw. 

“T’d rather go up than down,”’ said the girl. 

‘“So would I,’’ the boy answered. 

“T wish we could both go up at once.”’ 

‘“But we can’t.” 

Tknow-it,”’ 

“I’m tired of seesawing,’’ said she. 

“So am I,’”? he answered. Then he sturdily 
held the board firm and straight, while she 
tripped lightly to the stone wall across which 
it was laid. There they could sit close to- 
gether, his bare brown feet dangling down 
among the daisies, in pretty contrast to the 
daintily slippered ones of his companion ; and 
it mattered not to this young pair of six and 
ten that she dwelt in the lap of luxury while 
he was the son of poverty. 

The days went by. He went to sea, and 
dwelt in foreign lands for many years. There 
fortune smiled upon him, and poured her rich 
gifts at his feet. In the mean time his little 
playmate had grown to womanhood, and her 
father’s riches had taken wings and flown 
away. 

They meet again. They talk of the golden 
summer days of yore, when they played to- 
gether and the seesaw went up and down. 
They have changed places since then. She, 
smiling, says: 

“You see that the other end of the seesaw 
is up now.” 

Says he, with love’s pleading in his eyes, 
“T’m tired of seesawing.”’ 

She understands and answers, ‘“‘So am I.”’ 
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“Well, darling, let us stop if just as we did 
of old.”’ 

And so close together they keep, and the see- 
saw is balanced. 
Octavia B. Phillips. 





THE PARHASSAN. 


You may have met on the street a singular 
looking couple,amanandawoman. ‘The man 
was tall, and slender almost to emaciation. His 
hair and beard were of snowy whiteness, and 
his complexion was of the hue and texture of 
old parchment. At the first glance you took 
him to be sixty ; at the next you saw that he 
was barely thirty. His appearance was that of 
a hopeless invalid, but he held himself erect 
and walked with a firm, vigorous step. 

His companion was an even more striking 
personality than he. She was very young, not 
more than twenty, but with a magnificent 
figure and features of ideal loveliness. Her 
skin was of a clear, golden tint, with a tinge of 
red in the cheeks like the flush that comes and 
goes in the heart of a splendid opal. Her 
eyes were large, brilliant, dark as midnight, 
yet tender as dawn in spring, and veiled with 
full, drooping lids. Herjetty hair was dressed 
in an odd oriental fashion, which, unfamiliar 
as it was, perfectly became her peculiar cast of 
countenance. 

Should you feel any curiosity about these two 
people, I can satisfy it—as you will admit when 
I tell you that Iam the man with the white 
hair and beard, and that the oriental looking 
woman is my wife. We are indeed a remark- 
able pair, and our history is yet more remark- 
able than our appearance. 

I am an American by birth, but I was little 
more than a boy when, in the course of my 
wanderings in search of fortune, I found my- 
self in the island of Ceylon, alone and friend- 
less, with just fifty rupees, equal to about 
twenty dollars, in my pocket. Prince Newira 
Ellia was at that time proprietor of the most 
extensive tea plantations in the island. To 
him I applied, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain a place as an overseer of part of his 
estate. By dint of honesty and hard work— 
two things but little understood in that quarter 
of the world—I won my employer’s confidence, 
and in three years I became general manager 
of the prince’s vast interests in Ceylon. 

The former manager, a native Cingalese, and 
acousin of the prince, named Polatura, showed 
no resentment at my having supplanted him in 
a well paid and influential position. On the 
contrary, he was even friendlier than before. 
My conscience smote me for my previous ill 
opinion of him, for I had always considered 
him a man of evil passions, revengeful, malig- 
nant, and treacherous. There was one person, 
however, who did not share my change of opin- 
ionin respect to Polatura. It was Amara, Prince 
Newira Ellia’s only daughter. You have seen 
Amara, and you can understand me when I say 
that I cannot describe her loveliness in words. 
When I became manager of the prince’s 





great tea farm, I also became a member of his 
household. Contrary to the eastern custom, 
Amara was not imprisoned in a seraglio, but 
sat with us at table, and lived, indeed, pretty 
much as an American or English girl lives in 
her father’s house. Needless to say that al- 
most at first sight I fell head over heels in love 
with her. 

Here again I was Polatura’s rival, for with 
the eye of a lover, I instantly discovered that 
he was madly infatuated with Amara; and at 
the same time I became aware that the girl 
hated and feared him. For myself, I had no 
hope. How could I? It would have been the 
wildest folly on the part of a penniless adven- 
turer of alien blood and birth to aspire to the 
hand of the richest heiress in Ceylon. I knew 
perfectly well that I ought to hand in my res- 
ignation, pack my trunk, and go away. But 
day after day I loitered, arguing with my own 
inclinations, putting off the inevitable hour, till 
one morning I summoned up the resolution to 
take the first step. 

I had been out for an early walk through the 
plantation. On returning to the house, I met 
Amara on the veranda. She was clad all in 
white, with a single blood red vayu lily in her 
hair. Ah, how beautiful she was! I was 
possessed with a mad desire to reveal all that 
was laboring at my heart, to tell her in plain 
words that I loved her. It was that very im- 
pulse that nerved me to say what I did: 

“Princess, I am glad to have the opportunity 
of speaking to you this morning, since it is the 
jast.”’ 

The rich color faded from her cheek, and she 
looked at me with large, startled eyes. 

“T do not understand you,”’ she replied. 

“J shall hand in my résignation today,” I 
said, “‘and before night be on my way to 
Colombo.”’ 

“They have recalled you, your own people 
in the far, western world,’ she murmured 
sadly. “I knew you would not remain with 
usalways. Weare heathens, ignorant, simple, 
unworthy of 4 

The melancholy resignation of her voice, the 
mournful reproach in her eyes, broke down 
my resolution in an instant. 

‘“No, no,’ I interrupted eagerly, ‘‘it is no 
attraction to my own country that leads me to 
bid you farewell. It is because I cannot be 
happy here.’’ 

“And why ?” 

“Because,” I said impetuously, ‘“‘I love you, 
Amara, I love you, and I cannot live near you, 
see your beautiful face daily, hear your sweet 
voice, lock into your glorious eyes, and yet 
know that you are separated from me more 
widely—you, the noble lady and heiress of 
your father’s wealth, and I, the poor wanderer 
from the west—than if the great ocean roiled 
between us. Therefore I must go. I must go, 
so that perhaps in the far time to come I may 
forget you. I must go to begin life over again, 
to travel, to toil, to suffer, that in the struggle 
the pain at my heart may be eased.’”? I had 
drawn near her, and had taken her hand in 





























mine, speaking her own poetic dialect, more 
expressive of passion than our colder Saxon. 
‘* Perfect one, beautiful star, that might have 
been my guide had my lot been cast in happier 
ways, farewell !’’ 

I pressed my lips to her soft fingers, and 
would have released them and turned away, 
but they held me fast. She was looking at 
me with tearsin her eyes, but with a smile 
upon her lips. 

‘“You love me ?”’ she murmured. 
me ?”’ ba 

“More than life !’’ I replied passionately. 

“Then take me!” she cried, extending her 
arms. ‘If Iam worthy, take me; for I have 
loved you from the hour I first saw you.”’ 

As, oblivious to all else, I stood holding 
Amara to my heart, there was a step upon the 
graveled walk, and, as we separated, Polatura 
appeared. Ata glance I saw that he knew all. 
His face was ashen, and there was haggard 
despair in his eyes; but with wonderful self 
control he bade us good morning, and quietly 
entered the house. 

Amara caught my hand convulsively. ‘‘ Oh, 
beware of that man!’ she whispered. ‘‘ He 
hated you before, and now—did you not see 
his face? It was that of a fiend.”’ 

“Poor fellow!’ I said, laughing in my 
happiness. ‘‘I could not hold enmity with the 
devil himself now.”’ 

“But, I tell you, beware of him,”’ she insisted, 
and to humor her I promised to be wary of 
Polatura. But I forgot my promise, and had 
no occasion to remember it until I met him by 
chance three days later, while on my customary 
round of inspection. 

““T must congratulate you on your good for- 
tune,’’ he said, pausing before me in the path. 
There was a smile on his lips that I did not 
like. Amara’s warning recurred to me; but he 
did not appear to be armed, while I carried, as 
my habit was, a heavy revolver. Physically 
he was no match for me. Therefore I an- 
swered him in a tone as friendly as his own. 

“In many respects fortune has indeed been 
kinder to me than I deserve.”’ 

“And yet what a strange thing itis,’’ he went 
on, with a deepening of his unpleasant smile, 
“how a touch, a mere prick of such a thorn as 
this, for example, will overthrow hopes as fair 
even as yours.”’ 

As he spoke he broke a spike from a low, 
bushy plant growing among the rank grass be- 
side the path. I observed that he did so with 
great care, and held it cautiously between his 
finger and thumb. 

‘“Yes,’’? he said, ‘‘even such a tiny instru- 
ment will suffice.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” I exclaimed, starting 
back angrily, for, still smiling, he had 


““You love 


scratched me upon the side of the throat with 
the thorn, slightly, but enough to draw a drop 
of blood. 

‘“‘T mean,’’ he said, and now the smile dis- 
appeared and his face grew black with the un- 
disguised hatred which possessed his soul, ‘‘I 
mean that you will never marry the Princess 
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Amara. I mean that you will never leave this 
place alive. Thatthornis the parhassan. Ah! 
I see you understand.’ 

I did indeed understand the villain now, 
only too well. I had heard of the parhassan, 
that dreadful plant more feared than the 
hungry lion or the most venomous serpent; for 
it secretes a poison for which when once intro- 
duced into the blood, even by the slightest 
puncture, there is no known antidote. I had 
never seen it; it was said to be very rare, and 
many intelligent Cingalese even disbelieved in 
its existence. 

If I had ever doubted, I was convinced now, 
for already the poison was working in my 
veins. I felt a deathly chill creeping upon 
me. My eyes were growing dim. I could not 
move my limbs; my body seemed made of 
lead. 

Then, as through a thick mist, I seemed to 
see a woman’s figure spring out of the shadows 
beside the road with a shrill cry, and hurl Po- 
latura’s slight form to the earth. I seemed to 
feel her arms clasped tight around me, and her 
lips pressed to the throbbing wound in my 
throat. I was conscious of a sharp, stinging 
sensation, and even in my mental confusion I 
knew she was sucking the poison from the 
wound. Feebly I tried to repulse her, but my 
strength failed, and fora time all was oblivion. 

I recovered consciousness, with clear brain 
and sight, to find myself lying upon the 
ground, my head supported upon Amara’s 
arm. Ata little distance lay Polatura, uphold- 
ing himself upon one elbow, looking at us with 
bloodshot eyes and livid face. 

“T have read,’ he said huskily, ‘of men 
who, disappointed of their vengeance, have 
died upon their own swords. I have used 
nothing but a thorn, and I die by a thorn.”’ He 
laughed faintly. ‘‘See what love will do. 
Happy man that you are! She has sucked the 
poison from your wound, while the venom 
from a score of the spines of the parhassan 
shrub, upon which she threw me, is coursing 
through my body.’’ 

‘““T feared for you,’’ murmured Amara’s voice 
at myear. ‘‘I watched and followed. When 
I saw him touch you with the thorn, I knew 
what he had done, and that there was no hope 
but to draw the poison from the wound with 
my lips. I have saved you!”’ 

I felt her tears fall hot upon my face, while 
her arms drew me yet more closely to her 
breast. Polatura’s voice came faint and gasp- 
ingly now. 

““T can see no longer. 
ter so. I loved you, Amara, I loved 

His head sank to the ground ; there was a 
brief struggle, asingle moan, and the wretched 
man had ceased to breathe. 

The prince proved not to have been so obliv- 
ious as he had appeared. He loved his daughter, 
and he did not object to me. As for the poi- 
son of the parhassan, though I escaped with 
life, you can see for yourself what effect it had 
upon me. But was the price too high to pay 
for such a wife as Amara? 

Charles L. Hildreth. 


This is death. Bet- 
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THE DUKES OF MARLBOROUGH. 


John Churchill, the most brilliant of English soldiers, and his descendants—Their palace 
of Blenheim and tts historic associations. 


O titled family of England—not even 
the ancient house of Howard or 
Russell—has so interesting a story 

as that of the Spencer-Churchills, now so 
closely allied, by marriage, with the repub- 
lican society of New York. The dukedom 
of Marlborough is one of the few peerages 
that represent a great historic name. Its 
holders have been a notable set of men, 
from the soldier of fortune who won it two 
centuries ago in Flanders to his young de- 
scendant of the eighth generation, whose 
brief American campaign has ended in the 
capture of one of the New World’s greatest 
heiresses. 

England claims high rank among mili- 
tary nations, yet only twice has she pro- 
duced a commander who can claim a place 
among the great captains of history. Since 
the middle ages, only under Wellington and 
Marlborough have her armies fought suc- 
cessfully on the battle grounds of Europe. 
Of these two famous men, who triumphed 
over the two greatest rulers of France, 
most judges agree that Marlborough was 
the more brilliant soldier. In many re- 
spects they present a striking contrast. In 
war, Wellington was the careful, cautious 
commander, whose genius accorded with 
Carlyle’s definition—‘‘ an infinite capacity 
for taking pains’’; Marlborough was the 
Napoleon of his day, bold, dashing, light- 
ning-like. Wellington, man of iron as he 
was, wept to see the slaughter of his troops at 
the storming of San Sebastian ; Marlborough 
hurled his cohorts upon the French entrench- 
ments at Malplaquet with a recklessness 
of life like that of Napoleon at Borodino or 
Grant before Richmond. In peace, Wel- 
lington devoted himself to the public service, 
attained the highest civil posts, and dis- 
played in them the same executive ability 
that made him, in the field, a general who 
never lost a battle. He was always the dis- 
interested patriot, the man of principle, the 
gentleman and the scholar, the “ tower of 
strength which stood four square to all the 
winds that blew.’’ Marlborough, well born 
but strangely unlettered—he used to sign 





himself ‘‘ your lordchipe’s humbell servant”’ 
—was always the self seeker, the intriguer, 
the crafty adventurer who carved out his 
own fortune by the overthrow of others. 

As a mere lad, brought into contact with 
the most profligate of English courts—a 
society where chastity and even common 
decency were openly scorned—Jack Church- 
ill was no better than his fellows.’ For this 
he could hardly be blamed; it would have 
been a miracle, almost, had the handsome 
young fellow been a Joseph; but licentious- 
ness and avarice make an ugly combination. 
Thrifty even in his vices, Churchill accepted 
wages compared to which the booty ofa 
Turpin would commonly be regarded as an 
honorable acquisition. It was the contribu- 
tions of several ladies of Charles II’s court 
with which he laid the foundations of the 
largest private fortune in Europe. 

Next we see him the trusted lieutenant 
of James, and yet in correspondence with 
the Stuart king’s Protestant rival, the 
Prince of Orange. It wasa time of revolu- 
tion, it may be urged, when disloyalty to 
the tyrant was the patriot’s duty; but he 
need not have carried his double dealing to 
such an extreme of duplicity. When 
Jamies, seeing his crown slipping away from 
him, summoned his officers to a council, 
and made a last appeal to their fealty, 
“‘ they all seémed to be moved at this dis- 
course,’’ the king records in his memoirs, 
‘and vowed they would serve me to the 
last drop of their blood. The Duke of 
Grafton and my Lord Churchill were the 
first that made this attestation ;’’ yet three 
days later Churchill went over to Prince 
William’s camp—a defection that gave 
James’ cause a deathblow. 

Nor was he much more faithful to Wil- 
liam. When it seemed possible that the 
Stuarts might be restored to their lost 
throne, Churchill—now Earl of Marl- 
borough—made overtures to the exiled 
monarch. ‘‘ Will you be my intercessor 
with the king?’’ he said to a Jacobite agent. 
“Will you tell him what I suffer? My 
crimes now appear to me in their true light. 



























































The thought of them is with me day and 
night. I sit down to table, but I cannot 
eat. I throw myself on my bed, but I can- 
not sleep.”’ It is difficult to find a spark of 
sincerity in such messages. ‘‘ The loss of 
half a guinea,’’ Macaulay cynically says, 
‘‘would have done more to spoil his appe- 
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was warned. The British fleet was en- 
trapped, found itself surrounded with skil- 
fully arranged batteries, and escaped only 
with heavy loss. One of the slain was 


Marlborough’s chief rival, General Talmash, 
who declared with his dying breath that he 
had been betrayed. 


A hundred years later, 











Bienheim, from the Lake. 


From a photograph by Hills & Saunders 


tite and to disturb his slumbers than all the 
terrors of an evil conscience.”’ 

But history has still graver and more 
specific charges against the great soldier. 
Tennyson’s lines, written of Wellington— 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed— 
might have been written to contrast the 
hero of Waterloo with the victor of Blen- 
heim. In 1694 William planned a sudden 
attack upon the French port of Brest, which 
he knew to be inadequately defended. An 
expedition was prepared, its object being 
kept a profound secret, known only to the 
king and his military counselors ; yet Louis 
3 


, Oxford, 


among the papers of the Scottish College at 
Paris, there was discovered a copy of a let- 
ter giving full information of the intended 
attack—written to the exiled James by 
none other than Marlborough. 

Yet with all these blots on the first Church- 
ill’s escutcheon, his services to his country 
were invaluable. Such a man was sure to 
have enemies and detractors ; but when he 
girded on his sword for battle, he silenced 
them all. Thackeray’s . £smond, who 
‘““never could be made to love the Duke 
of Marlborough, nor to forget the stories of 
that great chief’s selfishness and treachery,”’ 
admits that he ‘‘did indeed seem in the 
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Blenheim Palace—South Front 


presence of the enemy to be the very 
genius of victory.’’ To him more than to 
any other commander England owes it 
that she emerged successfully from the 
hard fought struggle with France which 
for two generations was waged all over the 
world, from Canada to India. His brilliant 
triumph at Blenheim, which struck a fatal 
blow at the Grande Monarque’s dream of 
a world wide French empire, was the first 
English victory on European soil since 
Agincourt, almost three centuries before. 
No reward was too great for the general to 


whose genius it was due. Besides his duke- 
dom and a yearly pension of $25,000, Par- 
liament gave him the old royal manor of 
Woodstock, and voted $500,000 to build 
him a palace. That sum was spent thrice 
over before Blenheim was finished, which 
was not until after John Churchill’s death. 
Its construction was delayed by incidents 
which Marlborough’s critics called char- 
acteristic. His duchess—a woman fully as 
thrifty as himself, and far less suave—quar- 
reled with Vanbrugh, the architect, refused 
him admission to the building, and with- 





John and Sarah Churchill, First Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 


Drawn by WV. Iv rard srom old prints, 
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held his fees. Next she declined to pay 
her workmen, who had to go to law to get 
their wages. Twenty years passed before 
the great pile, which covers more than 
three acres, was finally completed, and its 
grounds laid out, with their artificial lake, 
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To his wife, the famous Sarah Jennings, 
John Churchill owed much. It was her 
close friendship with Queen Anne—the twe 
women used to correspond as ‘‘ Mrs. Free- 
man’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Morley ’’—that enabled 
her husband to secure and maintain his 





George Charles Spencer-Churchill, Eighth Duke of Marlborough. 


Drawn by V. Pérard from a photograph. 


their lodges, their Victory Tower, and their 
plantations of trees arranged to form a plan 
of the battlefield whose name was given to 
the place. The lake, formed by damming a 
stream that runs through the park, and the 
stone bridge that spans the rivulet, are orna- 
ments characteristic of the age that created 
Versailles. An envious rhymer saw in the 
pretentious arch and the tiny brook a type 
of Marlborough : 

The lofty arch his high ambition shows ; 

The stream an emblem of his bounty flows. 


command in spite of the machinations of 
enemies at home; and he repaid her with a 
devotion that was one of the bright spots in 
a character that has puzzled historians with 
its contradictions. Amid the absorbing 
toils and perils of his campaigns he wrote 
to her almost every day. ‘‘I am so tired 
that I have but strength enough to tel you 
that we have had this day a very bloody 
Battalle,’’ he wrote on the evening of Mal- 
plaquet. ‘‘It is now in our powers to have 
what Peace we pleese, and I may be pretty 
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well assur’d of never being in 
another Battel; but that nor 
nothing in the world can 
make me happy if you are 
not kind ;’’ and all his letters 
are full of such personal 
touches. 

On her side, the clever 
and domineering woman was 
equally devoted to her hus- 
band in his life, and to his 
memory in her widowhood. 
When he died, she offered 
five hundred pounds for the 
best poem in his honor, and 
awarded the prize to this 
stanza : 

Five hundred pounds, too small 
a boon 
To set the poet’s muse in tune 
That nothing might escape 


her. 

Were I to attempt the heroic 
story 

Of the illustrious Churchill’s 
glory, 


It scarce would buy the paper. 

When the Duke of Somerset 
proposed marriage to her, she 
gave him a dignified refusal : 





John Winston Spencer-Churchill, Seventh Duke of Marlborough. 


I am confident that there is very few women She grievously offended the Duchess of 
(if any) that would not be extremely pleased Buckingham by refusing to lend her, for 
with what your Grace proposes to me; but I the obsequies of her husband—the builder 
am resolved never to change my condition, and of Buckingham Palace—the funeral car 


if I know anything of myself, I would not 
marry the Emperor of the World, tho’ I were 


but thirty years old. 
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that bore the victor of Blenheim to the 
grave. ‘‘It carried my lord Marlborough, 
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The High Lodge at Blenheim. 
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and shall never be profaned by any other 
corpse,’’ she declared. 

The greatest sorrow of John Churchill's 
life was the loss of his only son, who died of 
smallpox while a student at Cambridge. 
To save his name from extinction, Parlia- 
ment passed a special act authorizing his 





Charles Richard John Spencer-Churchill, Ninth Duke of Marlborough. 






prominent as a leader of the Conservative 
party, serving in Disraeli’s cabinet, and as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The seventh duke’s political talents were 
inherited by the younger of his two sons, 
Lord Randolph, whose brilliant parliament- 
ary career was prematurely ended by his 





From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


daughter to succeed to the title and estates 
as Duchess of Marlborough in her own 
right. Whenshe also died without a direct 
heir, they were settled upon her nephew, 
Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, eldest 
son of Anne Churchill, Marlborough’s 
second daughter. The third duke was a 
soldier, and served with some distinction in 
George II’s wars with France, command- 
ing a brigade in the battle of Dettingen, 
and dying of a fever caught in the field. 
His grandson, the fifth duke, was licensed to 
add the name and arms of his great ancestor 
to his own, making the family name 
Spencer-Churchill. The title descended in 
direct line to the seventh duke, who was 


death a couple of years ago. In the judg- 
ment of those who knew him, the elder 
brother, who succeeded to his father’s title 
as eighth duke, was an equally clever man ; 
but he failed to do himseif justice, and his 
career was nota distinguished nor even a 
creditable one. He was survived both by 
his second wife—originally Miss Lillian 
Price of Troy, later Mrs. Hammersley of 
New York, and now Lady William Beres- 
ford—and by his first, who obtained a 
divorce from him before he succeeded to 
the ducal title. Of her eldest son, the pre- 
sent duke, so much has been written since 
his marriage to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
that nothing more need be said here. 

Richard H. Titherington. 
























Sacred to the month of snow, 
CAhen the storms of Janus bloty, 
Chilling, in their frigid blast, 







fHemories of glories past ; 
Blossom of the winter wild, 







Nature’s fair and gentle child, 






Born of summer’s recollection. 


Blossom of the dave of snow— 





Then the rivers tce-bound flow— 






{Messenger of faith and hope 






Co the weary hearts that qrope, 






Easting on their darkened toav 






Censolation’s peaceful rav, 






CHith its melloting reflection. 






Emblem of the lobe that lies 
Hidden neath the wintry skies ; 






Gentle prophet of the night, 






Token of the coming light— 






Of the soul that springs from death. 






PHeralding with quickening breath 






Pite’s eternal resurrection. 
Clifford Howard. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BYRON. 


Scenes of the famous poet’s wanderings through the classic lands of Europe, and the 


decp influence their historic associations exerted upon his life and work. 


N APOLEON was at the summit of his 
iN wonderful career when a young 
Englishman of noble birth set out 
on an eastward pilgrimage. The Corsican 
had seized the crown worn by a hundred 
kings, and had become the center of 
Europe; yet in two short years, the young 
traveler was to transmute his experiences 
into a fame which rivaled that of the great 
conqueror. 
From the very beginning, love played 
a great part in Byron’s life. It was a dis- 
appointment which sent him out of England 


George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron. 


From the portrait by Kramer, 





to find diversion in travel, and it was the 
charm of some face that held him in this or 
that spot until the spirit of the place, its 
teeming associations, could take possession 
of him and kindle his poetic imagination. 
His mind was, as he himself said, ‘‘ wax to 
receive and marble to retain’’; and as he 
wandered through the cities and plains of 
Greece and Italy, reminded at every step 
of their past glory, he was filled with beauti- 
ful images and interesting characters which 
reappeared in Childe Harold, Lara, Conrad, 
Don Juan, and the other picturesque 
heroes whom he gave to the 
world with such profuse prodi- 
gality. 

With his devoted friend John 
Cam Hobhouse, and his ser- 
vant Fletcher, Byron started 
away from England in search 
of adventures. The date was 
1809, and the poet was twenty 
one years old. After a short 
visit to Lisbon and Gibraltar, 
they sailed for Greece, stop- 
ping at Malta for a few days. 
Short as their stay was, it was 
long enough to allow Byron to 
cultivate the acquaintance of 
the ‘‘sweet Florence” of 
‘Childe Harold.’’ It is an 
interesting fact that his first 
sight of Greece was a sunset 
view of Missolonghi, where 
his brilliant young life was to 
close fifteen years later. At 
the time of his first visit, the 
unhappy country seemed to 
be hopelessly crushed under 
the domination of the Turks. 
Her noble struggle for freedom 
did not come until nearly ten 
yearslater. Nodoubt Byron’s 
eloquent description of the 
former glory of Hellas, con- 
trasted with her mournful de- 
cadence, helped to inflame her 
people, and to arouse them to 
strike the blow that made her 
free. 
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“ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


Ali Pasha, the Turkish governor of Al- 
bania, received the young Englishman with 
great distinction. The large reception room 
in his palace at Yanina was paved with 
marble, and surrounded with scarlet otto- 
mans. Fountains played in the center. 
Here the pasha paid Byron the compliment 
of receiving him standing, and then made 
the poet sit by his side, while he conversed 
with himin Latin. Throughout his stay in 
Albania, the governor treated him like a 
petted child. He told him that he knew he 
was of noble birth, because his ears and 
hands were small and his hair curled. A 
dozen times a day he sent him sweetmeats 
and sherbets. 

At the end of a week Byron, with a guard 
of fifty men, started for Athens, by way of 
Patras. He reached the Attic city about the 
middle of December, and took lodgings in 
the house of a Greek lady, Theodora Macri, 
the widow of a former British vice consul, 
whose name was originally McCree. This 
lady had three daughters who were known 
as ‘“‘the Athenian Graces.’’ Theresa, the 
eldest, was immortalized by Byron in his 
famous appeal to the ‘‘ Maid of Athens.”’ 

No spot on earth appealed to Byron so 
strongly as the ruined capital of Theseus 
and Pericles. His first visit there lasted 


from December, 1809, to March, 1810, and he 
returned the following summer to take up 
his residence in the Franciscan convent, 
which was his headquarters for the next 
nine months. During this time he made 
numerous excursions through Attica and 
the Morea, but the charm and majesty of 
‘* Athena’s tower ’’ held complete sway over 
his mind and heart. 

The ruins of Athens are comparatively few 
in number, but indescribably precious and 
interesting. First of allstands the Acropolis, 
which has defied war and weather for more 
than two thousand years. ‘This stately pile 
takes us back to the most brilliant period of 
Attic history, when Pericles ruled Athens, 
and Aspasia ruled Pericles. The Acrop- 
olis, with its crowning glory, the noble 
Parthenon, towers above everything in the 
City of the Violet Crown. It dominates 
Athens, as Athens once dominated Greece. 
It was the most glorious temple of the 
ancient world, as it is the most beautiful 
ruin in the modern world. In the days of 
Athenian greatness, the Acropolis contained 
the richest cluster of architectural beauty 
on earth—beauty as compact as a bouquet 
of flowers. The presiding deity of the place 
was Pallas Athene, whose lofty image was 
worthy to crown the most perfect pile of 
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stone ever designed by the ge- 
nius of man. It was a colossal 
statue of gold and ivory, forty 
feet high, and ranked with that 
of Jupiter as the master work of 
the great Phidias. 

Standing at the summit of the 
Parthenon, it is easy to see how 
the poetical mind of Byron must 
have been impressed by its clas- 
sic surroundings. On one side 
is the bay of Salamis, the scene 
of the Greeks’ glorious victory 
over the fleet of Persia; on the 
other are the heights of Phyle, 
seized by Thrasybulus before the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. 
In another direction can be seen 
the prison of Socrates, the lan- 
tern of Diogenes, the Areopagus, 
or Hill of Mars, on which Saint 
Paul preached, and the Cephis- 
sus, on whose banks stood Plato’s 
Academy. Below the Acropolis 
are the Temple of Victory, erect- 
ed in commemoration of the de- 
feat of the Persians when they 
first invaded Greece, and the 





“ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding 
Rhine.” 


theater of Dionysus, in which Demosthenes delivered those masterpieces of eloquence 
against Philip of Macedon, which have placed him first among the orators of the world. 
As Byron looked upon the scene before him, he must have recalled the Athens of 
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“T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 


A palace and a prison on each hand.” 





Miltiades, of Themistocles, of Cimon, 
of Socrates, and have seen it pass un- 
der the yoke of Macedon, the power 
of Rome, and finally the tyranny of 
the Moslem. His fiery hatred of its 
wrongs made his muse more eloquent, 
and inspired some of his noblest 
lines. 

The Acropolis has seen the vicissi- 
tudes of twenty five centuries of 
eventful history. Originally the nu- 
cleus and the citadel of prehistoric 
Athens, it was sacked by the Per- 
sians in the year of Salamis. Pericles 
restored its temples with trebled 
magnificence, and they stood for 
many years unharmed, though turned 
to strange uses. Athene’s temple, 
the Parthenon, was alternately a 
Christian cathedral and a mosque. 
The Erechtheum became first a 
church and then the Turkish gover- 
nor’s harem. Finally the Turks 
made them a military depot, and 
from this came their ruin. Light- 
ning struck the Propylea, and ex- 
ploded the powder stored there ; a 
Turkish engineer attempted to put 
a bomb proof roof on the Erech- 
theum, and crushed the building ; 
and the Parthenon was shattered 
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by another explosion when the Venetians 
bombarded the city in 1657. 

At the time of Byron’s visit, the unspeak- 
able Turk had reduced the once polished 
capital to a handful of hovels, inhabited by 
a few thousand wretched people, who 
seemed lost to all the former glory of their 
country. Though ‘‘Sulla punished, Philip 
subdued, and Xerxes burned Athens,’’ the 
spirit of her citizens had never been entirely 
destroyed until the Moslem fastened his 
fanatical hands upon the classic land. Its 
pitiable condition drew the following lines 
lines from Byron : 
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remain, but the grandeur of the ruin in- 
spired Byron to write : 


Here let me sit upon this mossy stone, 
The marble columns’ yet unshaken base. 
Here, son of Saturn, was thy favorite throne, 
Mightiest of many such! Here let me trace 
The latest grandeur of thy dwelling place. 


It may not be, nor e’en can fancy’s eye 
Restore what Time has labored to deface; 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek 

carols by. 


When the late Leland Stanford visited 
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The Tomb of Cacilia Metella. 


“ What was this tower of strength? Within its cave 


What treasure lay so locked, so hid ?—A woman’s grave.” 


Ancient of days! August Athena! Where, 

Where are thy men of might, thy grand of 
soul ? 

Gone glimmering through the dreams of things 
that were. 

First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 

They won, and passed away—is this the whole? 

A school boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour? 


Son of the morning, rise, approach you here! 
Come, but molest not yon defenseless urn; 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulcher ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer 
burn. 


It has been said of the temple of Theseus, 
in whose portico Pericles and Aspasia 
walked, that time seems to have swept over 
it with his wing and not his scythe. Of 
the hundred and fifty majestic pillars of 
the glorious fane of Olympian Zeus—each 
of them nearly sixty feet high—only sixteen 





Greece, a few years before his death, it is 
said that he was so much impressed by 
these great columns that he wished to buy 
one as an ornament for his estate at Palo 
Alto. Knowing how poor the Greeks were, 
he thought they would be tempted to sell a 
block of old marble for forty thousand 
dollars. He was extremely surprised to 
find that no amount of money would tempt 
the Athenians to part with their precious 
treasures. Fickle as the winds, inconstant 
in all else, the Athenians prize the antiqui- 
ties of their city with patriotic devotion. 
One of their greatest causes of hatred for 
the Turk was the fact that the Porte per- 
mitted the spoliation of the Acropolis by 
Lord Elgin. Some of the most indignant 
verses in ‘‘Childe Harold’? were called 
forth by this outrage upon a defenseless 
people. 



























“ Leman lies ‘neath 
Chillon’s walls.” 


Another spot that deeply stirred Byron 
was ‘‘gray Marathon,’’ the narrow plain 
beside the Attic shore, where the Athenians 
earned the brightest laurels of all their his- 
tory by their victory over the Persian army 
of Datis. It was the first landing on the 
soil of the Greek mainland of the barbarian 
horde that had successively overwhelmed 
the eastern outposts of Grecian civilization. 
Their numbers, to the small states of Hellas, 
must have seemed so vast as to make re- 
sistance almost hopeless. Not a city an- 
swered the Athenians’ urgent appeals for 
aid against the common foe, save only the 
little town of Plateea in Boeotia. Mindful of 
former favors from Athens, the Plateeans’ full 
force, a thousand armed men, came running 
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over the intervening hills and joined the 
Athenians at dawn on the day of the fight. 
Then, led by the brave Miltiades, the ten 
thousand Greek soldiers, chanting their 
battle song, charged upon the huge army— 
fifteen times their numbers—which had dis- 
embarked from the long line of triremes. 
The fate of Greece, and indeed the fate of 
civilization, was with that handful of heroes. 
There was a shock of meeting hosts, a fierce 
hand to hand struggle, and the Greek war 
cry became a shout of triumph, for the Per- 
sians broke and fled to their ships. 


The flying Mede, his shaftless, broken bow; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above, earth’s, ocean’s plain below; 
Death in the front, destruction in the rear ! 











“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When fails the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 
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Missolonghi, the Scene of Byron’s Death 


One hundred and ninety two Athenians fell 
on that glorious field ; more than six thou- 
sand Persians perished—the invader was 
repulsed, and Greece was saved. 

On his way from Greece to Turkey, Byron 
performed the ‘‘ notable exploit ’’ of swim- 
ming from Sestos to Abydos, ‘‘in humble 
imitation,’’ as he wrote to his mother, ‘ of 
Leander, though I had no Hero to welcome 
me on the other side of the Hellespont.’ 
All his letters at this time mention the feat 
with evident pride. The distance is only a 
mile, but the strong current makes the 
passage difficult and dangerous, and the 





poet was an hour and 
ten minutes in accom- 
plishing it. 

Byron reached Con- 
stantinoplein May,and 
spent several weeks 
there. He said: ‘‘ You 
might damn the cli- 
mate, and complain of 
spleen five days out of 
seven.’’ In Athens, he 
had found the weather 
‘‘a perpetual spring. 
I never passed a day,”’ 
he wrote, ‘ during 
eight months, without 
being as many hours 
on horseback. Rain is 
extremely rare, snow 
never lies on the 
plains, and a cloudy 
day is an agreeable variety.’’ Not all trav- 
elers, however, find the winter climate in 
Greece so pleasant. 

Byron never went into raptures over 
‘‘views.’’ He scarcely mentions the ap- 
proach to Constantinople through the 

xolden Horn, whose beauty has been said 
to be worth a year’s travel to see. He did 
not agree with Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu that the mosque of St. Sophia excelled 
St. Paul’s in London. He was filled with 
a sense of its associations, with the fact that 
all the Greek emperors from Justinian had 
been crowned there, and that several had 





“The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 
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been murdered at its altar. But he declared 
that ‘‘it is not to be mentioned in the same 
page with St. Paul’s (I speak like a Cock- 
ney!)’’ It was always the human interest, 
the drama of life, which attracted the poet. 
He visited every spot in Constantinople 
where life went on—the palaces, the serag- 
lios, the mosques, and the slave markets. 
One day an English traveler saw him 
bargaining over a pipe in a bazaar. He de- 
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The Rialto. 


“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier.” 


scribes the poet as wearing a scarlet coat 
richly embroidered with gold. His features 
were remarkably delicate, and with his 
brilliant dress would have given him an 
effeminate appearance, but for the manly 
expression in his fine blue eyes. 

Byron’s vanity was always uppermost. 
While in Constantinople he attended an 
audience of the Sultan, and made elaborate 
arrangements as to the place he desired to 
occupy in the train of the English ambas- 
sador. 

At the end of two years Byron went back 
to England, where he remained until the 
separation from his wife alienated him from 
his country forever. When he first left 
home, his genius was unknown; but when 
he said farewell to England for the second 
time, he was probably the most famous man 
in the world, with the single exception of 
Napoleon—whose exile began a year earlier 
than Byron’s. His was not the calm nature 


that may be tied to any one spot. He 
needed constant change, the sight of pic- 
turesque and historic spots. The course of 
his travels, as Tom Moore said, is best traced 
in his own matchless verses. The Rhine, 
with its vine clad slopes crowned by storied 
castles, roused all his love of scenic beauty, 
and suggested some of the finest and most 
familiar lines in the third canto of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold.’? The majesty of the Alps moved 





him no less deeply. He took a villa on 
the southern side of the Lake of Geneva, 
crossing every evening to sit with his 
friends the Shelleys. It was during a voy- 
age which the two poets took around the 
lake that he wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon.’’ Bad weather detained them in a lit- 
tle inn at Ouchy, and Byron amused him- 
self by working upon the poem. 

In the autumn he went to Italy, where he 
lived for seven years, and wrote ‘‘ Manfred,” 
‘*Beppo,’’ part of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” ‘‘ The 
vaiment of Tasso,’’ ‘‘ Mazeppa,’’ his dramas, 
and ‘‘Don Juan.’’ It was in Venice that 
he began the fourth canto of ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’ with the line which every tourist has 
quoted ever since : 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. 


It was his gift to call back the glories of 
a decadent city, to repeople the Doge’s 
Palace and the Rialto with the picturesque 
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Tne Franciscan Convent, at Which Byron Lived in Athens. 


Lone mother of dead empires!” 
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St. Peter's, the Tiber, and the Castle of St. Angelo. 


“(OO Rome, my country, city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 


spent only two weeks 
in Rome, merely 
passed through Flor- 
ence, and did not visit 
Naplesatall. Noman 
who really loved art 
would thus have di- 
vided his time in its 
mother land. The 
works of art that ap- 
pealed to him did so 
entirely through their 
human associations. 
‘The Dying Gladia- 
tor,’’ the ‘‘ Apollo Bel- 
videre,’’ the ‘‘ Lao- 
coon,’’ St. Peter’s, the 
Castle of St. Angelo, 
the Coliseum, the tomb 
of Ceecilia Metella 
these inspired him. 

Ever and always he 





figures with whom we associate them— was under the dominating influence of some 
Antonio, Shylock, Jessica, Portia, Desde- beautiful living woman, to whom the beau- 
mona and the Moor, Faliero and the Coun-_ ties of the dead world were secondary. 
cil of Ten. Years at Ravenna, months at Venice and 


During all his seven years in Italy Byron Pisa, weeks at Leghorn, were all given to 




































such dallying. The last years of his life 
passed in this way until the Greek revolu- 
tion roused him to a noble exertion for the 
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he might have shared the glory of Marco 
Bozzaris, aud at Missolonghi when he should 
have been leading his brave Suliotes at the 


land which had first won his love and in- storming of the castle of Lepanto—has 
spired his genius. He told Lady Blessing- never been fully explained. Nevertheless, 


ton, at Genoa, a few days before sailing for O’er the grave of Childe Harold Greek maidens 


Greece, that he had a presentiment that shall weep, 

he would die there, and he hoped it night His name shall go down to the latest of time, 
be in battle. A soldier’s death was denied Fame tell how he fought for earth’s loveliest 
him. His strange inaction after he arrived clime, 


in Greece—lingering in Cephalonia, when And mercy blot out all the rest. 


Eugene L. Didier. 





THREE SONGS OF LOVE. 


SING no sad song of bygone days 

Now veiled in memory’s tearful haze ; 

I would forget the hopes and fears 

That filled with pain the former years ; 
Those flowers are dead, those suns have set, 
Those joys have changed to vague regret, 
The love I crave along life’s way 

Is not the love of yesterday. 


Sing no blithe song of time and tide 

That in some heavenly sphere abide ; 
Paint no fair scene of coming bliss 

In tender look, hand clasp, and kiss ; 
Those words sound vain in ears like mine ; 
Suns may not rise, stars fail to shine, 
Birds may not sing in boughs above— 

Oh, sing not of tomorrow’s love. 


Sing me a song, a happy song, 

Full voiced, with cadence rich and strong; 
Gather no notes from olden themes, 

Nor from the mystic land of dreams ; 

But sing in ringing rune and rhyme 

The rapture of the present time. 

Go, past and future—sing, I pray, 


Of love that lives and loves today. 
Clarence Urmy. 
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“¥~HE election of county officers was over 

| in the little town of Rolling Fork. 

Whisky had flowed as freely as was 

usual on such occasions, yet to one who 

knew the people there was a perceptible 

difference between this and the elections of 
previous years. 

The center of interest on this occasion 
seemed to be a dry goods box on the side- 
walk in front of Garrison’s store. Upon 
this rude throne was seated a man, a com- 
monplace looking individual enough, clad 
in blue shirt, and breeches of ‘‘ butternut 
jeans’’ thrust into high boots. His features 
were not remarkable, if we except the 
under jaw, which was firmly, somewhat 
heavily modeled ; a pair of singularly bright 
brown eyes and a set of white teeth, which 
gave his face a winning, almost child-like 
expression when he smiled. 

‘Wal, I’m glad yuh got thur, Cal!” 
cried a noisy admirer, clapping the oc¢u- 
pant of the box heartily on the back. 
‘‘Whut we want’s a sheriff ez zs a sheriff.’’ 

Cal accepted the congratulation with a 
pleasant smile, the smile that made him 
such a favorite with children. 

“ Yaas,’’ drawled a tall, gaunt bystander, 
Fleming by name, ‘‘ we’ve got a jedge now 
’t ain’t afraid tuh do his duty, ’n’ a sheriff 
’et’s thur every time. Ef th’ juries don’ 
scare out, we'll git th’ county in order by 
nex’ ’lection.”’ 

“Yuh want a good man fur jailer, Em’- 
son,’’ remarked a third, addressing the new 
sheriff. ‘‘Ten tuh one thur’ll be more’r 
less trouble when them three men yuh got 
now comes up for trial, Th’ Donaldson 
boys been sayin’ they’re tiahred a-waitin’ 
fur a jury ’et’ll hahg Jake Pusey. An’ the 
two Beckers—some uh th’ folks down long 
th’ crick’1l do wuss’n steal hosses. I reckon 
them two’s about th’ flower uh th’ flock.” 

“Oh, shucks!’’ exclaimed the first 
speaker, who evidently posed as a humorist, 
‘*Tke Donaldson ain’t th’ fus’ man ’et’s hed 
his father shot—but thur’s nodenyin’ them 
was good animiles th’ Becker boys tuk! ”’ 

The crowd laughed appreciatively. 

Cal Emerson swung himself down from 
his box, gave his suspenders a hitch and 
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prepared for speech, which usually came 
hard with him. 

“‘T reckon Fleming’s ez good a man ez 
yuh’d fin’ fur jailer,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘’n ez 
fur me—I’ll do th’ best I kin.”’ 

With which declaration, he swung himself 
around on his heel and walked off down the 
main street toward the jail, which was built 
on the outskirts of the town. Fleming ac- 
companied him. 

Rolling Fork was the court house town 
of one of those counties of Missouri which 
had been the scene of numerous border 
tragedies during the fifteen or eighteen 
years following the war. Juries afraid to 
convict, judges afraid to administer the law, 
sheriffs and under officials afraid to execute 
it—had been the rule. At last the respect- 
able portion of the community had deter- 
inined to make a firm stand for law and 
order, regardless of politics, and had elected 
a set of county officers of whom great 
things were expected. 

The name on the ticket which was most 
discussed was that of Calvin Emerson. His 
years numbered perhaps thirty five. The 
tensimmediately preceding his début into 
public life had been spent on the frontier. 
Somewhat ugly rumors of his doings in that 
locality had followed him back to Rolling 
Fork ; hints of rude scenes in which human 
lives had been lost, and in which the 
doughty sheriff had participated. How- 
ever, under the circumstances the man’s 
history was no drawback—rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise. 

Whatever his record, sheriff he was and 
determined as such to do his duty. 

Within a few days after the election, 
Fleming was ensconced with his wife and 
household goods in the little frame ‘‘lean 
to’’ attached to the jail, the established 
residence of the jailer, an arrangement 
common enough in the Southwest. Emer- 
son had seen him settled, given him his in- 
structions (the jail was under the sheriff’s 
supervision), and was now ready to under- 
take another function of his position—the 
collection of the county taxes. The circuit 
court convened in two weeks, and he wished 
to accomplish as much as possible before 
that date. 


Accordingly, he started out one fine 
























morning, mounted on a spirited little black 
horse, to perform this somewhat thankless 
task. 

A littie before sunset he stopped at the 
horse trough in front of Martin Shelby’s 
house. Shelby was a substantial farmer 
and the chief supporter of the sheriff in the 
recent election. Consequently, Emerson 
no sooner drew rein than he was greeted 
with a hearty— 

“ Howdy, Cal, howdy! Won’t yuh ‘light 
an’ hitch?’”’ i 

Shelby came out from the shadow of the 
porch and advanced toward the gate—a 
large, fair, freckled man, with a habit of 
breathing audibly. 

The two men shodk hands warmly. 

‘‘Wal, I dunno,’’ the sheriff said in re- 
sponse to the invitation. Hecame into the 
yard, however, and was soon comfortably 
seated on the shady porch, enjoying a 
Missourian’s ideal of comfort—a splint 
bottomed chair in the shade, heels elevated 
at an angle of forty five, a plug of tobacco 
in his pocket and a corncob pipe between 
his teeth. The possible presence of a demi- 
john is by this chronicler omitted. 

A cheerful sound of chicken frying in the 
kitchen and a whiff of fragrant coffee may 
have contributed to the sheriff’s peaceful 
state of mind—a peace all too soon to be 
broken, alas! for just at this moment she 
appeared in the vine wreathed doorway. 

He did not apostrophize her mentally as 
Spring, or Morning, or Youth, or Hope, or 
Purity, because he was not accustomed to 
conceal his ideas under poetical figures, but 
there was a vague impression in his mind, 
as she stood there with the pale green vines 
drooping about her, that she was in some 
way different from all the women he had 
known—a kind of glorified essence of 
womanhood, though he didn’t put it in 
that way either. 

In reality, she was just Mildred Shelby, 
a niece of his host, from the East, spending 
the summer in Missouri; a sweet, rather 
pale, studious girl of nineteen or twenty. 

The sheriff had seen a hundred prettier 
girls, but—and this is important—he didn’t 
know it. He thought she was the loveliest 
vision that ever dawned on mortal sight. 
He liked her dress, too—some kind of blue 
stuff, with something white and soft at the 
open neck and wrists; and it looked loose 
and comfortable, not strained and tight, 
like most girls’ dresses. So he mused as 
he rode home by moonlight. 

Mildred was interested in him, too, be- 
cause, in the first placé, the Southwest was 
new to her, and she was fond of discovering 
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‘* characters ’’—‘‘ types,’’ we should say 
now—and secondly, this particular indivi- 
dual was reputed to be of quite the Bret 
Harte order of bad man: gambler and worse, 
but brave and perfectly trustworthy. 

She tried at supper to draw him out about 
his adventures in the far West, but in vain. 
The sheriff would not talk of his past life, 
perhaps with good cause. The real reason 
of his reticence was, however, that he did 
not consider himself good enough to address 
so pure a being. 

So he lingered there as long as he could 
in decency, gazing with shy admiration at 
Mildred’s somewhat pale face when her 
eyes were cast down, making blundering 
answers to her calmly put questions, and 
actually thrilling with delight when she 
smiled an acceptance of a dried scalp—a 
souvenir of the Custer fight—which he had 
the temerity to offer to send her. 

Altogether that was an evening to 
be remembered—by him as a blessed lift- 
ing into a purer, spiritual atmosphere; by 
her, in after years, with a strange stirring 
of a nameless emotion, though at the time 
she had smiled amusedly at the shy 
awkwardness of the man, and the dawning 
worship in his eyes. 


TT. 


“IF we can only get to the jail before 
the storm comes !”’ 

The speaker, a black eyed girl of eigh- 
teen, gave a quick glance at the small, 
brick structure, rising on the other side of 
the flat not more than a quarter of a mile 
away, then bent her head and hastened on 
toward the desired haven. 

A thick blackness was sweeping rapidly 
up from the southwest, the brick red, omin- 
ous wind clouds well in advance. The air 
was deathly still, save for an occasional 
breath from the approaching storm which 
raised a swirl of dust in the chalky road. 
There was a faint rumble of thunder in the 
distance. The crickets had ceased their 
chirping. 

‘“‘ If we can only get to the jail before the 
storm breaks !’’ the girl repeated anxiously. 

Her companion, a girl somewhat older 
than herself, followed the direction of her 
gaze. 

“It isn’t a cyclone, is it, Josie?’’ she 
asked, fearfully scrutinizing the rolling 
clouds. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, no!’’ responded Josie 
fervently. ‘‘ At least, I reckon not. Any 
way, there’s no funnel shaped cloud in sight. 
They say that’s the sign of a cyclone. 
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There’s a good deal of wind in those red 
clouds, though. Let’s make for the big 
hickory and rest there a minute. I’m clear 
out of breath.”’ 

A moment more and they were standing 
beneath the branches of the gnarled old 
tree. 

A fierce gust of wind—then a pause, the 
sudden quiet that precedes a thunder 
storm. The branch babbled on at their 
feet, distinctly audible in the brooding 
silence. Above their heads a bird hopped 
from one bough to another, startling them 
by the slight rustling it made among the 
leaves. A cricket began to chirp shrilly in 
the grass beside them, then ceased abruptly. 

The trees bent their heads and whispered. 
The low bushes shivered with dread of the 
coming storm. An ugly water moccasin 
which had been sunning itself on a stone 
near them, slipped into the clear water and 
sought shelter somewhere under the over- 
hanging bank. 

Another gust! The old trees sighed and 
swayed and yielded. A shriek of the wind 
and the storm broke above them. In an 
instant the air was full of flying leaves, 
twigs, and dust. 

The two girls dashed out into the midst 
of the wild whirl, straining every muscle to 
reach the jail, the nearest shelter. They 
could not see it now. It was barely five 
o’clock, but almost the blackness of mid- 
night prevailed. 

Something passed them in the rushing 
wind—a horseman flying toward the little 
town which lay beyond the jail. They had 
not heard the horse’s tread in the roaring 
of the wind in the trees. 

‘Who was it, Josie?’’ panted Mildred, 
without relaxing her pace. 

‘‘Cal Emerson,”’ replied the other, in the 
same tone—‘‘ the sheriff.’’ 

Mildred pressed on, wondering if it was 
only the greenish glare of the lightning 
that made the sheriff’s face so ghastly. 

Her thoughts flew back to the evening at 
her uncle’s when she had first seen Emer- 
son. Her aunt had discovered him approach- 
ing, and called her tothe window, and Mil- 
dred, woman-like, had peeped between the 
curtains once or twice, full of curiosity 
about the much discussed new sheriff. 

Seated there in the shady porch, pipe in 
hand, his glance resting idly on one of her 
small cousins who had captured the guest’s 
pistol and was taking squinting aim ata 
blue jay on the fence, Emerson’s face had 
worn an expression of easy good humor. 
Later, at supper, when he would so far for- 
get the constraint of her presence as to 
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smile for a moment at some remark of 
Shelby’s, there was an almost child-like 
candor and open heartedness upon his 
countenance, 

Now his features were locked into a cold 
rigidity, and his eyes—well, if a man has 
ever looked at you along the barrel of a 
loaded Winchester, you know the gleam in 
the sheriff’s eyes. 

With some such thoughts turning in her 
brain, and a growing sense of dread, fore- 
boding—she scarcely knew what—oppress- 
ing her, she hastened on. She half wished 
Emerson had seen them and stopped—not 
that there was any danger which he could 
avert, but in some way his presence brought 
something of confidence, a vague feeling of 
protection. 

At last the jail! A patch of red lamp 
light as the door of the ‘‘lean to’’ was 
thrown open and the two girls stumbled 
across the threshold. Half way across the 
flat the first heavy shower had caught them, 
and their light summer dresses were now 
thoroughly drenched. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fleming !’’ cried Josie, drop- 
ping into achair. ‘‘ We’re just worn out! 
The storm caught us on the other side of 
the branch at the big hickory, and we’ve 
run every step of the way, and Mildred—oh, 
this is Miss Shelby, Mr. Shelby’s niece from 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Fleming.”’ 

The jailer’s wife, a buxom, good looking 
woman of forty, acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a smile, a murmur of welcome, 
and a vigorous shake of the hand. 

“‘J’m afraid Mildred won’t have a very 
good opinion of Rolling Fork,’’ Josie con- 
tinued. ‘‘She came into town yesterday to 
spend a week with me, and yesterday it was 
so hot we almost melted, and today this 
storm came up——”’ 

‘‘ Well, I declaiah!’’ interpolated Mrs. 
Fleming, cordially placing chairs for her 
guests beside the kitchen stove. ‘‘ Ef yuh 
ain’t ez wetez sop! Jes’ put yuh feet up 
on th’ he’rth in th’ hot ashes! Thet’ll dry 
’em out.’’ 

She stopped and opened the oven door, 
letting out an odor of hot corn bread. 

“Yuh might ez well mek up yuh min’s 
tuh stay tuh suppuh,’”’ she went on, clink- 
ing the dishes as she began to set the table. 
“This hyuh storni ain’t going to let up 
soon.”’ 

She paused in one of her trips from the 
pantry to the table to listen to the wind, 
then turned to them with shining eyes— 
good, hospitable soul. Guests were rare at 
the jail. 

‘“We might have declined if you hadn’t 














given us a whiff of your corn bread, Mrs. 
Fleming,’’ said Josie, laughing. 

‘‘Shuh,’’ replied the hostess modestly. 
‘OR Td a’ known yuh was comin’, yuh 
might a’ hed sompin fit tuh eat, but sech ez 
tig ——’? 

She made an inviting gesture, and they 
sat down around the table, Mildred enjoy- 
ing the scene intensely—the homely little 
room, with its elegance in the way of china 
vases and tidies ; enjoying, too, the sense of 
being snugly housed from the storm howl- 
ing without. 

The wind pushed, pushed, with a strange, 
almost sentient insistence, against the 
frail walls of the little dwelling. It was as 
though some storm giant had laid his huge 
shoulder to it with the savage intention of 
demolishing it. You could almost hear his 
rough garments rustle, as he diminished the 
pressure, then bent his fierce head for an- 
other trial. 

Something of all this Mildred thought, as 
she sat gazing unseeing above her hostess’ 
head. It was mingled in her consciousness 
with dim perceptions of the objects that 
immediately surrounded her—the hair 
wreath on the opposite wall, an oval frame 
containing Washington in the bosom of his 
family. 

And yet, through the commonplaceness 
of the scene and the conversation, Mildred’s 
nerves thrilled with a sense of something 
tragic, ominous. She started when a door 
communicating with the jail opened, let- 
ting in a breath of cooler air from the in- 
terior of the brick building. 

It was, however, only Fleming who 
entered, bearing a basket containing the 
prisoners’ dishes. Josie greeted him plea- 
santly—every one knew every one else in 
Rolling Fork in those days—and his wife 
introduced Mildred. 

‘“Who is there in jail now, Mr. Flem- 
ing?’ asked Josie, with the laudable desire 
of making conversation, as their host seated 
himself at the table. 

““Thur’s Jake Pusey—he’s th’ main one 
jes’ now,”’ Fleming was beginning, when 
Mildred interrupted. 

‘“What! That man who murdered old 
Mr. Donaldson ?”’ she asked, shuddering. 

‘‘Yaas, miss,’’? replied Fleming. ‘‘He 
was tried agin this circ’it court—yistiddy, 
in fac’—but his lawyers got ’im a new 
trial. They jes’ tryin’ tuh gain time. 
They’ll ’quit ‘im in th’ end, but this hyahr 
jury’s mos’ afraid tuh do it, I reckon. 
They do say ’t mebbe thur’ll be trouble, but 
Idunno— ‘Thur ain’t been a lynchin’ fur 
three ’r foahr yeahrs now. Ole man Don- 
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‘aldson’s boys was in town th’ day uh th’ 


trial; said they was tiahred a-waitin’, er 
some sech stuff. I don’t tek much stock in 
’em myse’f. ’F they ’da’ hed much grit, 
Jake Pusey’d nev’ been put in jail ’t all. 
They’d a’ jes’ settled it among ’emselves.’’ 

He paused and took a mouthful of biscuit, 
while the girls gazed at him in horror, 

‘‘Law, Jem,’’ remarked his wife placidly, 
apportioning the pie with mathematical 
precision, ‘‘ yuh hedn’t oughtuh say that. 
Jes’ look at th’ trouble thet’s come f’om 
th’ Slickers’s feud. Why, them Slickers 
’n’ th’ Rays togethuh’s lost ’z many’s thirty 
men in th’ las’ ten yeahs, I reckon, ’n’ thet 
all stahted ’th jes’ one murder.”’ 

‘* Thet’s so,’? Fleming assented. ‘‘ Thur 
zs danguhr ’f stahrtin’ a feud. Yaas, that’s 
a fac’. Down in Tennessee, whur her folks 
come f’um ’’—indicating his wife—‘‘ they’re 
great fur feuds. I dunno but yuh los’ three 
’r foahr cousins yuhrse’f?”’ 

This inquiringly. 

His wife nodded. 

‘“ Two cousins ’n’ m’ uncle,’’ she amended. 
‘*Begun ’th hawg stealin’.’’ 

A sudden noise at the door interrupted 
the conversation at this point—a sound like 
a heavy body falling against it, a frightened 
dog, perhaps, seeking shelter from the wild 
weather without. 

The three women started. Fleming softly 
pushed back his chair and stood listening. 

Again! A heavy hand swept across the 
panel now, and a hoarse voice seemed to be 
muttering excitedly an entreaty for ad- 
mission. 

Fleming slowly crossed the room anu 
drew the bolt, to let ina wild, half clad 
figure, panting with exhaustion and super- 
stitious terror of the night and the storm— 
an intensely black negro, whose ill smelling 
rags dripped audibly in the silence that fol- 
lowed his entrance; Gabe, a poor, half 
witted fellow ‘who ‘‘ did chores’’ about the 
livery stable. * 

‘*Fo’ Gawd, Mist’ Fleming, yuh bettah 
git rady !”’ he gasped, his yellow eyeballs 
almost starting from their sockets. ‘‘ Don- 
aldson boys was in town dis eb’nin’ ’n’ Ike 
he declah Jake Pusey’s gottuh swing d7s 
night /? 

Gabe paused and dropped limply against 
the wall, his head drooping, his collapsed 
chest laboring for breath. 

‘*Oh, come, Gabe! How much uh thet 
’d yuh dream?’’ asked Fleming incredu- 
lously, by way of reassuring the trembling 
women. 

‘*Ain’t dream none uv it! Ain’t dream 
none uv it !’? vociferated the negro. 
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Then he explained hurriedly that from 
the loft where he slept over the livery stable, 
he had heard enough of a muttered conver- 
sation between Ike Donaldson and one of 
his followers to be assured that an attack 
was to be made on the jail that night. The 
two men had entered the stable from a rear 
door opening on an alley, and had remained 
for some time, thus keeping the negro a 
prisoner in the loft. As soon as the men 
had departed, he had gone in roundabout 
ways in search of the sheriff, whom he had 
not succeeded in finding. He had feared to 
approach the jail as long as daylight lasted 
lest he might arouse the suspicions of the 
attacking party, and so had lingered in the 
woods skirting the town till night closed in. 

‘“Dey’s a whole passel uh men comin’ 
up de ribber road, Ike Donaldson wid ’um. 
I dun slip down troo de ole railroad cut ’r I 
wouldn’t uh got hyuh ’t all. Dey’s men 
scat’d all ’round troo de wood’s, ’n’ I reckon 
dey done sot gyahds on all de roads by dis 
time.”’ 

Fleming’s face grew grave. 

‘*So Emerson’s not in town!’ he solil- 
oquized. ‘‘D’yuh know whur he’s likely 
tuh be, Gabe?’’ 

““Dunno, suh. 
f’im dis mawnin’. 
off.’’ 

““Oh, 7 know where he is!’’ cried Josie, 
with a sudden flash of recoliection. ‘At 
least, he can’t be far away. And I just bet 
he knows something’s up! Don’t you re- 
member how excited he looked, Mildred ?”’ 
And she poured out the story of their brief 
encounter in the storm an hour before. 

‘*Good Gawd! Why ain’t he hyahr?” 
groaned the jailer, pacing excitedly back 
and forth. ‘‘ They’ll head ’im off shore ’f 
he tries tuh git hyahr now.”’ 

“‘T kin fin’ ’im, suh,’’ the negro inter- 
rupted eagerly. ‘‘I kin fin’ ’im, ’n’ yuh 
kin trus’ Mist’ Em’son tuh git hyah. He’s 
tuh fond uh shootin’ tuh miss a scrap!” 
~ He rolled his head and chuckled at some 
memory of his hero’s prowess, then slunk 
out into the darkness and rapidly falling 
rain. 

‘*Yaas, he’ll come,’’ muttered Fleming 
to himself. ‘‘Cal Emerson’s al’ays thur ’r 
thurabouts,’’ he continued, with rapidly 
clearing brow. ‘‘ An’ it’s mos’ gin’rally 
thur!”’ he concluded, with a brief laugh. 


Done saddle ’is hawse 
Gimme quahtah ’n’ rid 
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HALF an hour later found the lower story 
of the jail pretty well barricaded. It con- 
tained two doors, one leading into the “‘ lean 
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to,’’ the other opening upon the road to 
town. The whole ground floor consisted of 
but one large room, with the exception of a 
narrow passage in which was the staircase. 
This was partitioned off at one end. 

Both the doors were guarded with stout 
iron bars. In addition, all the heavy furni- 
ture in the house had been piled against 
the main entrance. Two or three guns 
and as many pistols lay ready loaded on a 
table. 

Mrs. Fleming was bustling about, dis- 
tributing ammunition as nonchalantly as 
though engaged in the most ordinary house- 
hold task. Josie paced up and down, with 
heightened colorand flashing eyes. Mildred 
sat, or rather lay, pale and quiet, in a rude 
armchair. 

It had been found impossible to send the 
girls home. An attempted sortie had been 
met with a stern—— 

‘Halt! Noone to leave the jail tonight!” 
issuing from the darkness. 

A death-like silence reigned. Not a sound 
came from the-cells up stairs. The prisoners 
were waiting in sullen silence—for what, 
they only knew too well. 

There had been rumors of trouble in the 
air for days, but Fleming, used to such 
talk, had disregarded them. His wards, 
more vitally interested, had not treated 
them so lightly. Their lives of late had 
passed in a state of terrible expectancy. 

Half an hour dragged by. Still no sign 
of the mob’s approach. Such attacks were 
not usually made before midnight, but as the 
storm favored an expedition of this nature, 
the unwelcome visitors might be expected 
sooner. 

At last! A slight rattling at the door ; 
some one trying the fastenings cautiously. 

Fleming stalked across the floor and 
raised the heavy bar, the women waiting in 
horrified silence. It was Emerson who 
stepped into the room. 

His blue shirt, drenched by the rain, 
clung close to his broad chest and the fine 
curves of his back. As he clapped the door 
to behind him and looked around the room 
with a smile which revealed his white teeth 
—erect, alert, agile—his strong, brown face 
alight with determination and courage, he 
might have served as model for some con- 
testant in the Olympian games, In the im- 
perfect light he looked ten years less than 
his real age. Deadly peril is a fountain of 
youth to such men. 

‘““Wall, old man, I’m hyahr,’’ he re- 
marked cheerfully to Fleming. 

Then an unexpected sight met his eyes— 
a slight girl in a blue gown approaching 

















him, shining eyes and parted lips smiling 
an eager welcome. Hope had awakened in 
her heart at the first sound of the sheriff’s 
manly, confident voice. All the danger 
was past, now that 4e had come. He 
would save them. 

“In the name of 

Emerson almost staggered with surprise. 

“How'd yuh git hyahr ?”’ he asked finally. 

“Storm druv ’um in,’’ explained Flem- 
ing laconically. 

Mildred had turned away and thrown 
herself into a chair with a groan. She had 
looked upon him as her deliverer, but the 
consternation, the swift fear for her, which 
had leaped into his eyes as they alighted 
upon her face, were unmistakable. 

‘An’ how’d yuh git in? Thet’s th’ ques- 
tion!’’ she heard Mrs. Fleming break in. 
‘“They’ve set gyahds all ’round, ain’t they ?”’ 

‘‘ Yaas,’’ replied the sheriff, recovering 
himself with an effort. ‘‘Gabe brought 
me ’round by th’ cut, ’n’ I came up through 
the floor of the lean to. Yuh better ’tend 
tuh thet loose board.’’ 

The jailer and his wife left the room todo 
so. Josie accompanied them. Action of 
any kind would relieve this dread monotony 
of waiting. 

The place was very quiet. Mildred had 
returned to her chair, placed as far as possi- 
ble from each door. 

Emerson stood near the table, narrowly 
examining the trigger of one of his pistols. 
From time to time he glanced at his soli- 
tary companion. Once or twice she shiv- 
ered, as with a sudden realization of her 
danger, but made no other sign. 

‘‘ Yuh ain’t got a piece uh soft cloth uh 
any kind about yuh, have yuh, miss?’’ he 
said finally, blowing some invisible particle 
of dust from the shining barrel of a six 
shooter. 

He spoke merely to distract the girl’s 
attention from her own position, she seemed 
in such a paralysis of dread. She looked 
up, her gaze vague as that of a sleep walker. 
Trembling, she handed him a little em- 
broidered handkerchief. 

‘“‘Tt’s too good, miss. I might spoil it,’’ 
he demurred. 

‘Oh, no!’’? she murmured faintly. ‘It 
doesn’t matter.’’ 

He took the handkerchief in his large 
hand almost reverently. After dusting the 
hammer of a gun with it, he placed it, ap- 
parently in a fit of abstraction, in the breast 
pocket of his blue flannel shirt. 

Mildred sat still, impassive and pale, in 
the arm chair. 

Emerson cleared his throat uneasily and 
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‘glanced toward her. Her eyes were closed. 


She was evidently waiting in strained sus- 
pense for the attack. ‘I don’t want tuh 
scare yuh, miss,’’ he began at last, ‘‘ but 
it’s jest ez well tuh tell yuh what tuh do ’n 
case anythin’ happens.’’ 

He coughed apologetically behind his 
hand. 

‘* Course, mebbe th’ boys won’ come, but 
I sorter think they will,’’ he continued. 
‘“Now, when they come in—at thet door 
mos’ likely’’—indicating the main en- 
trance—‘‘ they’ll mek fur them stairs, fur, 
of course, what they’re after’s th’ prisoners. 
Fleming ’n’ me’ll be at th’ door when they 
come, an’, ’f they git in’’ (that “if” 
was a gentle prevarication ) ‘‘ we’ll mek our 
nex’ stand at th’ foot uh th’ stairs, so ’f yuh 
stand over hyahr yuh’ll be pretty safe. 
We'll draw th’ fire natchally—Fleming ’n’ 
me, I mean. An’ I’d sed down on th’ floor, 
ef I’s you. Fleming an’ me—we’ll be 
shootin’ yuh way, yuh see—we’ll aim high. 
Thur won’ be much danger. Th’ men 
wouldn’t hurt yuh a-purpose—unless some 
uv’m happen tuh be drunk,’’ he added 
under his breath. 

Mildred nodded dumbly, in token that 
she was listening. 

“°N case any uv’m do trouble yuh, use 
this on'm.”’ 

He produced a little ivory handled pistol; 
just the thing for a lady, as he fondly 
thought. 

Mildred shuddered. 

“Oh, I couldn’t! I couldn’t! Td 
rather die than—hurt—any one!’’ she 
gasped, pushing it aside. 

““Now, I reckon thet’s so!’’ he ejacu- 
lated admiringly. ‘‘I reckon it’d all upset 
yuh tuh shoot anybody. Thet jes’ shows 
th’ diffunce in folks.”’ 

He continued to ruminate upon this 
topic until Fleming and his wife and Josie 
returned. 

‘“Where’d we better put th’ women, 
Emerson ?”’ asked the jailer abruptly. 

‘‘Over thar, 7 say,’’ replied the sheriff, 
indicating the end of the room farthest 
from the stairs. ‘‘ Th’ fight’ll be Ayahr.”’ 

He planted his cowhide boot on the 
bottom stair step. 

“Vd say, put’m in th’ lean to, but th’ 
boys might set it a-fire,’’? said Fleming. 
‘*T reckon yuhr way’s th’ bes’.”’ 

Mrs. Fleming arranged the two girls in a 
corner, as the men directed, and deposited 
her own ample proportions beside them. 
Emerson and Fleming set up a barricade, 
consisting of a bureau and some bags of 
meal, in front of them. 
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There was an interval of silence so pro- 
found that they could hear Emerson’s watch 
tick. He was standing close beside the 
door, his ear to the crack. 

‘“‘ They’re a comin’,’’ he remarked laconi- 
cally. 

He placed his rifle in a loophole beside 
the door. 

“* Will yuh parley with ’m ’r sh’ll 1?”’ he 
asked, turning to Fleming. 

‘* Yuh better, I reckon,’’ was the reply. 
**T couldn’t mek ’m hyahr.”’ 

“ Allright! Stop, though! Yah better 
go, ’cause they’ll mek th’ rush soon’s yuh 
tell ’m they kain’t hev th’ keys. I’m 
stronger’n yuh; I better be reception com- 
mittee.’’ 

He chuckled at his own witticism. 

Fleming climbed the stairs to the grated 
window of an empty cell on the second floor. 

As he opened the heavy door at the head 
of the stairway the prisoners’ voices could 
be heard—hoarse cries, mingled with im- 
precations, prayers, sobbing. 

The footfalls of the approaching mob had 
aroused the poor wretches to the keenest 
sense of their danger. 

‘‘Fur God’s sake, give us guns, Fleming! 
Don’ leave us hyahr to be shot like dawgs!”’ 
cried one. 

‘*Shot !’? growled another voice. ‘“Thur’s 
no sech luck. Hangin’s what we'll git, ’f 
they don’ burn th’ jail ’n’ roast us ’live.”’ 

It was the murderer who spoke. He ended 
with a defiant laugh. 

Another prayed—ceaselessly, monoto- 
nously—crouched in acorner of his cell, his 
eyes fixed in an unseeing glare on the door 
through which his fate would shortly enter. 
He was a negro awaiting trial for larceny. 

In the corner cell, away from the entrance, 
was confined a mere boy; slight, fair haired, 
blue eyed. Atintervais he threw his weight 
against the door, beating desperately upon 
the strong bars. 

The other two prisoners, the horse thieves, 
preserved a grim silence. To all five— 
listening, waiting—was borne the low mur- 
mur of voices, as the mob, that grim 
avenger, dfew nearer and nearer. In dead 
silence, the concourse halted in front of the 
jail building. 

The mob! In that word lay the element 
of terror. Any one of the prisoners would 





have taken his chances, calmly at least, with 
almost any jury chosen from its ranks, un- 
supported by the rest, and would have stood 
some reasonable chance of meeting with 
justice ; but to appeal to this mass of 
humanity, hardly human, with its thirst for 
blood aroused ! 
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A mob has neither justice, which is a 
masculine attribute, nor pity, which is 
feminine. It is neuter; an awful monster, 
a Thing. 


TV. 


FLEMING, at an upper window, faced this 
monster, his gaunt figure and almost death- 
like face thrown into strong relief by a 
sudden glare of lightning. That flash was 
almost the last farewell rocket of the de- 
parting storm. The thunder which followed 
sullenly rolled itself out of hearing among 
the hills over the river. The fresh night 
wind awoke and parted the thin clouds high 
in the heavens, revealing the silvery moon, 
drifting across the bare, blue space, like 
some great white flower, wafted perhaps 
from the Elysian fields. A few stars 
sparkled in her wake, diamonds dropped by 
the celestial queen, or, let us say, dew drops 
shaken from that pure, floating blossom. 

The muddy flat, the somewhat rugged 
hills that bounded it, even the rough brick 
walls of the jail, took on a certain weird, 
poetic charm in the streaming, white light. 
Only the human element showed, an ugly 
blot, on the gleaming, white road. 

Three hundred men, perhaps—there were 
others scattered through the town to arrest 
any unwary citizen who should appear in 
the streets—three hundred men of whom 
twenty, it might be, realized the magnitude 
of the offense they were about to commit. 
Of the irresponsible majority, some were 
urged on by personal feelings—revenge, 
spite, and a hundred even smaller vices— 
while many joined the mob as much to see 
‘““what was goin’ on’’ as for any deeper 
reason. Whatever the motive, there they 
were, a swarm of dark figures, some on 
horseback, some afoot, halted determinedly 
in the road in front of the jail. 

All were masked in some haphazard 
fashion, one drunken maniac coquetting 
with a lady’s black lace veil, which de- 
pended from his dilapidated hat, seeking tc 
win fame among his companions by the 
nonchalance of his behavior on so moment- 
ous an occasion. As he became somewhat 
boisterous, a neighbor struck him a power- 
ful blow on the shoulder, causing him to 
reel in his saddle. 

‘Keep still, kain’t yuh ?’’ muttered this 
rough disciplinarian, ‘‘ Don’t yuh hyahr 
th’ cap’n talkin’ ?”’ 

The joker subsided, partially sobered by 
the blow. 

A horse in the van of the crowd sprang 
forward with a snort, at the prick of his 
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master’s spur, and took up a position a few 
yards in advance of the packed mass of 
humanity in the road. They stood out, 
horse and rider, a clear silhouette in the 
moonlight. 

Fleming scrutinized them sharply from 
his post of observation. A look of recogni- 
tion came into his black eyes, an expression 
of relief also. Mystery is always terrible. 
There is a certain melancholy satisfaction 
in positively knowing even the name of 
one’s executioner. Then his eyes wandered 
over the crowd with a kind of impersonal 
curiosity born of despair. 

‘Jailer !’’? came the summons from “ the 
cap’n,’’ the man whom he had identified. 

Fleming brought his gaze to a focus 
again upon the figure of the leader. No, 
there was no mistake. No mask could dis- 
guise that huge bulk and harsh voice. 

“‘Tke Donaldson, thet’s a fac’,’’ he said to 
himself in the triumphant tone of one who 
has had a pet theory confirmed. 

Then aloud— 

‘“What’s wanted ?” 

‘“‘ Deliver the keys uh th’ jail.” 

A confirmatory murmur from the mob. 

‘*Throw the keys down ’r bring ’um, ’n’ 
yuh won’ be tetched. Refuse, ’n’ we’ll hev 
’um anyhow.”’ 

There was a pause. Then— 

‘‘Who is it yuh want?’’ asked Fleming 
apathetically. 

‘‘Jake Pusey,”’ replied the stern voice of 
the leader. He spoke with the authority 
and solemnity of a judge. 

“The whole damn lot. Let’s mek aclean 
sweep !’’ cried another, the jester before 
mentioned, hoarse with drink and thirst of 
blood. 

A minority of the crowd echoed this cry 
with a wild yell, sudden and sharp, dead 
silence ensuing. 

Fleming spoke. 

‘It’s no go,’”’ he said simply, and turn- 
ing, left the grating. 

Courage of an exalted order. And yet the 
only spoken commendation came from the 
lips of Jake Pusey, leaning with seeming 
carelessness against his cell door. He said, 

‘‘ Bully for yuh, Fleming !”’ 

* * * * 

The four watchers in the lower story of 
the jail heard Fleming descending the 
creaking stairs. , 

“’Tain’t no common mob, Cal,’’ he re- 
marked to the sheriff in an undertone. 
““Thur’s five hundred uv’m ’f thur’s one, 
’n’? half uv’m full uh whisky. The Lawd 
knows I ain’t no coward, but it’s no use 
lettin’ ’um kill ten people ’stid wh five.”’ 
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The sheriff laid his ear against the door. 
The mob was planning an attack in com- 
parative quiet. Heraised his head and saw 
Mildred coming toward him, her face white, 
her eyes shining with excitement. A sud- 
den anguish seized the man. Surrender 
would mean safety for this girl, who had 
wrought upon his feelings so strongly—re- 
sistance, probable death to her, certain 
death to him. As for three of the five 
wretches above stairs, they deserved death. 

Her voice roused him. 

‘* Have they come ?”’ she asked, in sharp, 
strained tones. 

For some time she had been but half con- 
scious of her surroundings. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said simply. 

Then, seizing the girl’s arm, he went on, 
almost roughly, 

‘* Look hyar——”’ 

He paused, his eyes blazing with a terrible 
excitement, and swept the great drops of 
perspiration from his brow with a shaking 
hand. His tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. ‘Then it seemed to him that some- 
thing cracked in the center of his brain, the 
blood rushed back to his heart, and he went 
on—his utterance thick, his tongue almost 
refusing to form the words that so belied 
his nature. 

‘Ef Fleming gives up the keys—we’re— 
all right. He’ll do it—’f I say so—’n’ let 
them five up stairs—tek thur chances. Ef 
he don’—give’m th’ keys—it’s death tuh all 
uv us. Now—th’ question is—what sh’ll— 
I do?” 

He awaited her answer. There wasa red 
mist before his eyes. His head seemed 
bursting. 

‘‘Oh, I—I—”’ she gasped in a weak, ter- 
ror stricken voice. 

A vision of the unseen mob came into her 
whirling brain. 

‘Oh, yes! yes!’’ she cried incoherently, 
‘‘Give them to them and save us.”’ 

There was another pause. 

‘‘Save yourself,’’ she urged; ‘‘ you will 
be killed.’’ 

Then his rigid muscles relaxed. His 
features regained something of their usual 
expression of careless good nature. He 
hitched up his trousers in quite his every 
day manner, and laughed quietly. Unwit- 
tingly she had struck the wrong note. Cow- 
ard he was not. 

‘¢Oh, I don’ matter much, I reckon,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ better git behin’ that bureau agin.”’ 

He strode back to his post, the glory of a 
transfiguration upon him. 

It was weakness to dream of leaving the 
decision to her, but the weakness was past. 
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And she had seemed to care for his fate. 
* * % * 

A rush, a crash, a wild yell! 

The door was down ! 

The animal heat and scent of fifty human 
bodies, streaming through and blocking up 
the doorway ; the gleam of polished metal 
in the dim lamplight, as a pistol was raised 
and emptied ; oaths, shouts, the trampling 
of heavy boots on the rough boards of the 
floor, the sudden roar of a revolver in the 
confined space; heat stifling, intolerable ; 
smoke of gunpowder, odor of whisky and 
steaming, not over clean human bodies ; 
a scene to make one sicken of his race. 

But, in the midst of the turmoil, first at 
the open door, then borne backward toward 
the stairway, powder grimed, drenched 
with sweat and blood from a cut in his bare 
shoulder—his shirt had been torn from his 
back in the struggle—sinewy shoulders and 
arms gleaming strangely white in contrast 
with the brown face, jaws set and eyes shin- 
ing under leveled brows, stubbornly con- 
testing with arched back and bent knees 
every inch of the way, firing till both revol- 
vers are empty, then sullenly clubbing with 
the butts any head that came within the 
reach of his arm—Emerson, sheriff of St. 
Croix ! 

At last the stairway! His foot upon the 
bottom step! No passage save over his 
body ! 

Stand your ground, Emerson! Dash the 
blood from your eyes—that was an ugly cut 
he gave you, that fellow with the bowie— 
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your senses are reeling, your knees tottering 
with weakness, but it will not be for long! 
Stand your ground ! 

For the chance of Mildred’s love—re- 
mote as the stars? Because self sacrifice is 
sublime ? 

Because he took the oath of office—that 
is all. 

Down at last. 

a crowbar did it. 


the stairs. 
* * * * 


A blow on the head with 
Over the body and up 


Five hundred yelling demons, on horse- 
back and afoot, pouring down the road 
across the flat, now black in the moonlit 
open, now only deeper shadows in the dark- 
ness of the wood, and—what is that ? 

Twenty fiends firing buckshot into some 
dark object dragging by a long rope after 
a plunging horse—the body of the mur- 
derer ! 

The dawn of a perfect summer day; a 
landscape veiled in soft, concealing, gray 
mists ; the first sunbeams striking through 
the thick foliage of a locust grove, reveal- 
ing five bodies, swinging from the gnarled 
old limbs—the bitter fruit of sin. 

The same half light stealing through the 
broken door of the jail; the body of a man 
across which the broad, entering beam falls 
a little later; spots of red upon his coarse 
garments and upon a _ handkerchief—a 
dainty, useless trifle—that is clutched in 
the stiffened hand. 

Life, hope, love, cast away for a mere 
ideal—what men call honor. 


Juliet Burdett Graham. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 


MEN say I float with any wayward tide ; 


They liken me to driftwood on the sea, 


And murmur, passing with averted face, 


They see no use in floating planks like me. 


But planks will float where staunchest boats go down.: 
I drifted by a shipwrecked life at sea; 


Clinging to me it safely reached the shore. 


God sees some use in floating planks like me. 





Alice M. Goodwin. 




















T° HE little town of Brownton was like a 
camp. The inhabitants had forgot- 
ten the time when white tents had 

not shone on their hilltops, and uniforms 
of blue or gray had not made color in the 
streets. It was first one camp and then the 
other. The gay Georgia Zouaves had come, 
had danced and ridden horseback with the 
prettiest of the girls in the Southern fam- 
ilies, only six months before ; and now the 
town was in the hands of a Vermont regi- 
ment, with a colonel as grim as one of his 
own rocky hills, and officers and men who 
knew more about plowing than dancing. 

Many of the Northern sympathizers had 
crossed the river into Ohio during the 
Southern occupation ; but when the Federal 
troops came, the Southerners were cut off 
from their own. ‘They found a great many 
of the more outspoken of the townspeople 
haled up to take the despised oath of alle- 
giance to the United States ; and after that, 
hatred burned all the deeper that it was re- 
pressed. Old friends and neighbors who 
had visited daily for years, looked the other 
way when they passed on the street which 
ran sociably twisting its way through the 
town, accommodating itself to the shape of 
everybody’s front yard. 

Only ‘‘the Roses’’ had remained friends 
in all this unpleasantness. Rose Allen 
and Rosie Miller had been friends from 
their babyhood. Their families had never 
been intimate. The Millers were of the 
soil; their great grandfather had been an 
elegant gentleman in the days when the 
Allens were mere dependents. In later 
years, the Allens had made money in 
speculation, in any way and every way. 
‘“‘Traders,’’ the Millers called them con- 
tenptuously. The crowning insult had 
come when Mr. Allen married the beautiful 
but poor girl with whom Mr. Miller was in 
love, and built a porticoed, cupolaed house 
next door to the old colonial mansion where 
four generations of Millers had been born, 
had brought home brides, and had been 
carried out for the last time. 

But all the spite and heart burning had 
never touched the children. When they 
were babies, their nurses gossiped while 
the children played. When they grew 
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older, they found a shady place where the 
palings were broken in the old garden 
fence. Rose sat in her little chair on her 
side, and Rosie on her stool on her own 
ancestral soil, and the children of wax and 
wood, and rag and corncob, made perilous 
journeys into forbidden territory. It was 
when they went to school and came danc- 
ing home, their arms about each other, that 
people began to call them the ‘red and 
white Roses.’’ 

Rose Allen, black eyed, red cheeked, 
daring, pert, and saucy, was no prettier 
than Rosie Miller, with her yellow curls 
and soft, shy blue eyes. But Rose was the 
leader, always. She took possession of her 
gentler friend, and, if there was no other 
way, storined her into submission. But the 
other girl or boy who was not sweetness 
itself to Rosie had to tread a thorny path. 

The friendship lasted even to the evil 
day when armies pushed each other back 
and forth over the broad, sweet country, 
and Brownton became a camp. While 
Mr. Allen had opened his house to the 
‘‘Northern horde,’’ and was reputed to be 
making money in army contracts, Mr. 
Miller had taken with him the sons of the 
old Southern families in the county, and 
had offered his services to the Confederacy. 
The seriousness of war did not touch the 
light hearts of the Roses. When the boys 
from Dixie were riding through the town, 
there was always a merry party of them at 
the Miller house ; and when Rosie rode out 
with them, Rose Allen went too. She had 
no prejudices, and she laughed when Rosie 
turned her face indignantly from the sight 
of a blue uniform. 

It was while the Georgia Zouaves were 
swaggering through the streets, each one of 
them a brilliant and picturesque hero, that 
Rose met Harry Wrenn, the youngest lieu- 
tenant of the company. He was only a 
boy, full of dash and enthusiasm and entire 
belief in the South and its cause. His ex- 
perience was as callow as his mustache, the 
dark shade of down over his upper lip, that 
was merely an accent on his handsome face, 
bringing out the flash of his white teeth. 
When Rose argued the cause of the Union, 
and flung jeers at the South, Wrenn 
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thought she disliked him. He was gentle 
in his replies, because she was Rosie’s 
friend, and with Rosie he was already 
inlove. Rosie could talk of other things 
than the war. He told her of his home in 
Georgia, and before long the tale was one 
of personal interest to both. 

Perhaps it was shyness, or the birth of 
joy at having a new world of her own, 
which made Rosie keep her secret to her- 
self. The box bordered, syringa shaded 
walks of the garden became a veritable 
lovers’ lane, but Rose did not suspect. 
Her mother was jealous of the Miller 
influence, and kept her daughter with her 
as much as possible. But one night 
Rose ran away. She had been riding 
until dusk, and then had slipped from the 
stables into the old Miller garden through 
the hole in the fence. There was an arbor 
covered with honeysuckle and heavy headed 
hermosas by the syringa walk, and Rose 
sat here for a moment to tie her shoe. Her 
head was bent, and the big feathered beaver 
hat hid her face and hair. The walks were 
covered with tan bark, and soundless. It 
was dark in the arbor, except where a beain 
of the young moon trembled through the 
leaves. 

Suddenly Rose felt a pair of arms around 
her, and her head pulled gently back. 

‘‘ Rose,’’ a voice said, ‘‘ Rose !”’ 

It was a voice she knew, and her heart 
gave a choking throb, while her head went 
against Wrenn’s jacket. 

‘*T knew I should find you here;’’ and he 
stooped and lightly kissed her. Then, 
laughing, he gently pushed her face into 
the moonlight which lay in a bar across his 
sleeve. As the light struck Rose’s happy 
eyes, the boy let her go almost rudely, and 
sprang to his feet. 

‘* Miss Allen, I—I beg your pardon——”’ 
he began, but Rose was on her feet. 

‘‘How dare you! How dare you!” she 
cried, and, lifting her lashed whip, struck 
him a stinging blow across the face. Then, 
with a sob of bitterest mortification, she 
ran, lost in the shadows of the trees, while 
Wrenn stood cursing his stupidity. 

A day or two later, Mrs. Miller asked what 
had become of Rose. Nobody knew. They 
heard the next day that she was visiting in 
the neighboring county. 

Rosie’s life was so full that she forgot the 
comrade of her girlhood, as many a girl has 
done before. Wrenn explained his cut face 
as a “‘camp accident.’’ Meanwhile Rose, 
in a frenzy of hurt pride, thought of him 
telling Rosie of what had happened— 
thought of them jesting over it, perhaps, 
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until her heart was black with anger at her 
humiliation. . 

Not long after this the Southern regiment 
was hastily moved. The Yankees were 
coming in force, and the Georgians were 
obliged to retreat. Lieutenant Wrenn came 
to say good by to his sweetheart. There 
were tears shed on the braided jacket, as 
they sat together on the old haircloth sofa 
in the dusky sitting room, and I am afraid 
that there were some which fell upon Rosie’s 
fair cheeks from a pair of black, boyish 
eyes. The chances of war might mean that 
this was a last good by, although they told 
each other that it would all be over in a few 
months, and—then / 

In a week the Vermont regiment was 
firmly established, and the colonel was the 
constant guest of Mr. Allen. Rose would 
ride and walk by with never a glance 
toward her old friend. It would have cut 
Rosie to the heart a little while before, but 
now her life was full of a new interest. 
There were long letters to be smuggled 
through to Harry, and the constant expecta- 
tion of some word from him. He had 
changed his regiment, and had been put on 
special duty near one of the generals. He 
might even be a general himself, if the war 
lasted long enough. He was a captain 
now. He had met her father, and they 
were friends. ‘‘When this cruel war is 
over,’’ was the burden and refrain of all 
their letters. Fate could not be so hard as 
to part them. 

As the months went by, there were 
changes in the positions of the two armies, 
which made Brownton a strategic point of 
importance. Correspondents began to 
speak of it in their despatches, and to say 
that the Southerners had made a great mis- 
take in giving up their position there. 

One night, about dusk, a man ina tattered 
blue army overcoat knocked at the Millers’ 
back door. All was quiet about the house. 
Aunt Cely, the cook, had finished every- 
thing but the waffles for supper, and was 
singing softly to herself while she buttered 
the irons. One would have supposed that 
a hungry Yankee soldier would have gone 
on to the next house, where they were giv- 
ing a dinner party, and where every win- 
dow shone, yellow with light, through the 
trees. The soldiers knew that the Allens 
were Northern sympathizers. 

Aunt Cely let the light from the kitchen 
candles fall on the stranger, with his 
bearded face, and on his blue coat. 

‘“G’long ’way frum heah!’’ she said. 
‘* We ain’ feedin’ no po’h white trash.”’ 
‘Is your mistress at home?”’ 














‘* None yo’ business.”’ 

‘‘ Will you take her this button, and ask 
her to buy it? I need money.”’ 

It was a worn gold collar button. Cely 
took it, and shut the door. She had seen 
that button before. A moment later she 
gave it into Rosie’s hands as she sat scorch- 
ing her face before the wood fire, reading. 

‘‘Thar’s news from yo’ pa,’’ the negro 
woman whispered. 

‘Tell him to come here.”’ 

As the bearded, blue coated man entered 
the door, he took off his hat and stood smil- 
ing in the light of the fire. Rosie gave a 
little gasp. 

‘‘ Harry !’’ she said, and flew toward him. 

‘‘Your father told me to come here to 
you, but I will not stay. Nobody knows 
what the consequences might be if a spy 
were to be found in your house.’’ 

‘* Vou are safer here than anywhere else.”’ 

“You are not. I should bea poor soldier 
if I could not take care of myself almost 
anywhere.”’ 

*T will not let you go out into this town, 
a camp of wolves.”’ 

‘‘Suppose they were to trace me here? 
The servants must think that I was your 
father’s messenger, and that I have gone.”’ 

‘“They will not trace you here.”’ 

But he was proof against persuasion. He 
must go through the camp; he must know 
how strong it was. What a grave, serious 
man he had grown to be! Upon him rested 
the decision whether a considerable force 
should be brought here to push the Union 
men back. 

That night Rosie sat all night long at 
her white curtained window, and looked 
at the camp fires on the hill. Somewhere, 
holding his life and her happiness in his 
hand, Wrenn was going about his work. 

Every night shesaw him. He would slip 
through the garden and find her in the rose 
bower, cold and wet enough now, where he 
had first told her he loved her; and she 
would bring him food and all the news she 
was able to collect. How he did his work 
she never knew. 

One night Wrenn spoke of Rose, for the 
first time since that night in the early 
summer. 

‘I heard today that she was to marry the 
colonel of the Northern regiment here,’’ he 
said carelessly. If it were true, she might 


forgive him, he thought. 

‘‘The war has parted us at last,’’ Rosie 
said sadly. 
forbidden her to speak to me. 
nothing else.’’ 

The next afternoon Rose Allen, on her 


“T think her father must have 
It can be 
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big black horse, the white feather that 


curled over her black braids sweeping her 
shoulder, rode by the side of the colonel 
from Vermont along a narrow road which 
led by the river to the hillcamp. They had 
been walking their horses, and the colonel 
had his white gloved hand on the black 
horse’s mane. He seemed to be pleading, 
and from the look in Rose’s face she 
was tantalizing him. Perhaps, after the 
humiliation that had come to her once, she 
liked to hear that she was loved in her own 
person. 

The earth was soft and the horses’ hoofs 
made nosound. A ledge of rock, hung with 
leafless vines, jutted out into the road. As 
the riders passed this, they came face to 
face with a man in a ragged blue overcoat. 
Rose looked full in his face, as he lifted it 
in surprise, and her cheek grew white. She 
cut her horse with her whip, and the man 
jumped aside or she would have ridden 
over him. The colonel raced half a mile 
before he caught her. 

‘What was it? A bolt?’’ he asked. 

‘* Only one of those rebel officers I thought 
you had driven out of the country,’’ she said 
in a tone of annoyance. 

The colonel from Vermont wasted no 
words, but when he reached the camp he 
gave some orders, and one of them referred 
to a slim, bearded man in a ragged blue 
army overcoat. 

That night Rosie slipped out of the kitchen 
door with her basket of food under her cloak, 
and waited inthe arbor. The leaves were off 
the vines, and the moonlight was clearer 
than on that other night; but all around 
the arbor, box and laurel and fir made it 
dense and dark, She did not see two men 
steal close to the summer house as Wrenn 
came through the door. While he ate his 
supper she softly whispered to him, happy 
in his presence there, despite her over- 
shadowing anxiety. 

The two men had drawn closer. One had 
crawled to the fence and signaled, and half 
a dozen had followed him back. 

“You have all you want?’’ Rosie was 
saying. 

‘‘Everything,’’ Wrenn answered. 

As if his words had been a signal, a light 
flashed upon him, and they looked up to 
see the barrels of revolvers in their very 
faces. The summer house had only one 
doorway, and all the men had gathered 
there. Quick as lightning, Rosie was be- 
tween those cruel round steel eyes and 
Wrenn. 

‘“Go!’’? she gasped out, and he sprang 
through the low window in the back. 
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Orders had said ‘‘dead or alive.’”? There 
had been no word until Rosie’s cry, but as 
Wrenn sprang, two shots rang out, and the 
girl, putting her hand to her breast, fell as 
Wrenn threw himself to the ground. He 
might have gone, had he not seen her face. 
He knew every foot of the ground, and he 
had an instant’s start, but that sight stopped 
him, and his second’s grace was over. Be- 
fore he could move, could draw his own 
revolver, he was caught, overpowered, and 
bound. 

‘Ts she dead ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘It’s no business of yours,’’ the soldier 
said roughly. ‘‘ It’s your own funeral you 
want to be thinking of ;’’ and he passed his 
hand around his own throat suggestively. 

‘‘In God’s name, man, let me see if she 
is dead, and take her to her mother !”’ 

The sergeant had lifted her. ‘‘She is not 
dead. We will carry herin,’’ he said kindly, 
and Wrenn was led toward the camp while 
they carried Rosie into the house, still un- 
conscious, her curls wet with the blood that 
ran from a wound in her shoulder. 

Matters went rapidly with a spy in those 
days. A court martial was called at ten 
o’clock the next day, and half an hour 
later, Harry Wrenn, captain in the Tenth 
Georgia, was sentenced to be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. 

The news flew over the county. Every- 
body had known and loved the gay boy, 
and the story of his fate came like a physi- 
cal shock. Union men by the dozen went 
to the camp and implored mercy for him, 
but the Vermont colonel only looked in 
grim denial at such as reached him. The 
matter was out of his hands, he said. The 
court martial had sentenced the prisoner. 
The sentence would be carried out in due 
course. 

Rosie, weak, unable to move, lay in her 
own white bed, and watched her mother’s 
tears. It was after the sentence had been 
pronounced, while women stood weeping in 
their dooryards, weeping for the boy they 
knew, who might have been son to any one 
of them—weeping in a community of 
sorrow which sought comfort from the 
general grief—that Mrs. Miller found Rosie 
looking at her consciously. 

“‘I know what has happened,”’ she said. 
‘* Harry was killed.’’ 

‘* My dear x4 

‘“‘T would rather it had been so, than that 
they should have taken him.’’ A shudder 
went over her. 

“* You must be calm.”’ 

“TI will be. Iam glad he was killed, if 
he could not get away. Will you send for 
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Rose? She is so strong.’’ Rosie seemed 
to have forgotten the estrangement. 

Rose, dumb with agony, white and mis- 
erable, was in her own room. 

‘*T cannot go, I cannot,’’ she said, but in 
a moment she rose and pushed back her 
braids, and stepped across the lawn. 

Rosie looked up in her face, her blue eyes 
dry. ‘Will you hold me, Rose? They 
have killed Harry ;’’ arid the stronger girl, 
the girl who loved him too, and who had 
betrayed him to a shameful death, took the 
gentle, suffering body in her strong arms 
and held it. 

It was mid afternoon when down the 
street came the sound of fifes and the sol- 
emn roll of drums. Aunt Cely looked out 
of the window, and with a cry of ‘‘Oh, my 
sufferin’ Jesus!’’ put her apron over her 
head and rocked in hysterics on the stairs. 
The soldiers were marching around the cart 
in which Wrenn sat, bound, on his way to 
the scaffold. The colonel had decided to 
make an example of him. 

‘What is it?’’ Rosie asked drowsily. 
They had given her opiates until her senses 
were dull. 

Rose spoke rapidly, her breath coming in 
gasps. ‘‘It is Harry’s funeral,’’ she said. 
‘‘They are giving him a military funeral. 
He was a hero, and even the Northern 
soldiers honor him. Will you let me go? 
I must take some—flowers.”’ 

Rosie began to cry weakly, and Rose put 
her down and ran from the room. She 
rushed past Cely on the stairs like a wild 
thing, her lip caught in her teeth. There 
was no time to saddle a horse. There was 
only one horse there, her father’s fierce 
colt, which no woman had ever mounted. 
With strong hands the bit was pushed into 
his mouth, and springing to his bare back, 
Rose whipped him to his highest speed. 
There was a meadow between the Allens’ 
house and the camp. She must cross it, 
and get back to that awful wooden frame 
behind the hill, before She must not 
think. The horse rose like a bird to the 
fences, his hoofs fairly eating the ground 
under them. Sentries tried to stop her at 
the edge of the camp; one grasped her 
bridle, but the half wild horse tore loose. 
Her hair was falling about her bare neck 
when she dropped at the door of the colonel’s 
tent. 

He sat, grave as ever, writing at his camp 
table. Rose fell to the ground before him, 
while he stood up bewildered. Her voice 
was husky with emotion. 

‘Reprieve Wrenn,”’ she said, ‘‘ and tele- 
graph the President—he always spares a 




















life!’? And then, as if his understanding 
were too slow for her eagerness, she shook 
t at his hand. ‘Write it! They are killing 
him now!” 
‘“ Why do you care ?”’ 
She heard suspicion in his voice. 
‘‘He is to marry my friend, and I love 
her,’’ she replied. 


COME UP INTO THE MOUNTAINS. 
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For an instant they stared into each 
other’s eyes. Then Rose’s fell. 

‘I ask you this in the name of my love 
for you,’’ she said. 

The colonel turned toward the door. 

‘“‘ Fire a signal, and run up a flag that the 
execution is to be delayed. Make haste,”’ 
he said to the officer who stood there. 








A. S. Duane. 
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COME UP INTO THE MOUNTAINS. 


CoME up into the mountains—come up into the blue! 

Oh, friend down in the valley, the way is clear for you; 

The path is full of perils, and devious, but your feet 

May safely thread its windings, and reach to my retreat. 

The mountains, oh, the mountains! How all the ambient air 
Bends like a benediction, and all the soul is prayer ! 

How blithely on this summit the echoing wind’s refrain 
Invites us to the mountains—God’s eminent domain ! 


Oh, soul below in valleys where aspirations rise 
No higher than the plunging of water fowl that flies, 
Come up into the mountains—come up into the blue ; 
Leave weary leagues behind you the lowland’s meaner view, 
The autumn’s rotting verdure, the sapless grasses browned ; 
Come where the snows are lilies that bloom the whole year round ; 
Here in the subtile spirit of all these climbing hills, 
Man may achieve his dreaming, and be the thing he wills! 
Joseph Dana Mtiller. 
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A SCULPTOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


James E. Kelly and his work as a student of the men and events of the Revolution 
and the civil war—His ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride,’ his battle monuments, and 
his portraits of our soldier and sailor heroes. 


ie find a man who has achieved much 

in purely American art is unfor- 

tunately rare, and when this art 

takes the form of sculpture he is almost 

unique. It was only the other day that we, 

as a people, learned the difference between 
sculpture and image making. 

There stands in New York today a public 
statue that was originally made for another 
than the historic figure it purports to repre- 
sent, and whose identity was changed by 
having the head of one statesman knocked 
off and that of another fastened on. Such 
a transformation would be impossible with 
one of the statues made by James E. Kelly, 
who first became known a few years ago by 
his brilliant statuette of ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride.”’ 
Analyzing the series of brenzes that have 
followed that early achievement, we find 
that while the audacity which first claimed 
attention has been in some measure toned 
down, it has given place to a genuineness, 
a distinctive character, in which every de- 
tail of his work, however small, makes a 
part of the harmony of the conception. 

Kelly studied in New York at the Aca- 
demy of Design, and was one of the founders 
of the Art Students’ League; but from the 
beginning, wherever he was, he was teach- 
ing his teachers new ways. He first learned 
wood engraving, and was one of the first to 
suggest that dashing method of reproduc- 
ing wash drawings which made American 
magazine illustration famous the world 
over. After an apprenticeship in one great 
magazine office, and a few months as a free 
lance, during which he and Edwin A. 
Abbey made a studio home together, 
Kelly at last found the field where he was 
to do his imperishable work. 

All of his life he had been a student of 
history. His mother—an Irishwoman, a 
descendant of McDermott Rue —had very 
wisely directed the patriotism of her son 
toward the land where he had been born 
to freedom. His first pictures were histori- 
cal compositions, and from his earliest child- 
hood he had studied everything he could 


find touching upon American history. The 
worship of war heroes was in his blood, and 
his poetic temperament idealized them. 
Long before the magazine world awoke to 
the fact that material relating to the last 
American war was rapidly passing away 
from us, and should speedily be chronicled, 
Kelly had searched out dozens of the men 
whose names were written in history, had 
made sketches of them from life, and had 
taken down from their lips the stories of 
their great fights—stories which this ardent 
young man drew from the fighters in all 
their living reality. 

One of his early paintings was a picture 
of Sheridan dashing into his retreating army 
at Cedar Creek. When it was finished, he 
saw that, with all its violent action, the 
central figure had possibilities for a statue, 
and he set about modeling it in wax. 
Hartley, the sculptor, was his friend, and 
from him Kelly gained a few hints. With 
these and the sketches he had made of 
Sheridan, and with his thorough knowledge 
of horses, the model was constructed. No- 
body but Barye had ever attempted to make 
a statue of a horse with all four feet off the 
ground, but Kelly did not know that, nor 
care for it. It was before the days of the 
Muybridge photographs, but the young 
artist knew the truth of what he made. 
General Sheridan’s own criticism of the 
statue is one of the best: 

“The action,’’ he said, in a letter which 
is one of Kelly’s treasured relics, ‘‘ is mar- 
velously good. The accuracy of detail and 
the likeness of myself are wonderful. In 
addition to this, there is a spirit in the 
entire work as to the horse and man which 
cannot well be equaled.”’ 

It is probable that the statue will soon be 
set up in heroic size. A competition was 
recently opened in Chicago for a memorial 
of Sheridan. ‘The prize of a thousand dol- 
lars went to a model of an equestrian statue 
which was found to be so close a copy of 
Kelly’s that the thought of using it was 
abandoned. 
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The Buford Monument at Gettysburg. 


(The gun in the left foreground is the one from which the first shot of the battle was fired.] 


General Sheridan expected that the 
nation would one day ask the young sculp- 
tor to make his statue. Before he died, he 
gave Kelly accurate measurements of his 

5 


body, and every opportunity for elaborate 
studies of his personality and of his war 
equipments. He chose the figure of the 
flying horseman to decorate the cover of his 
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memoirs, and kept the bronze near him always, as a pre- 
cious realization of himself. 

Between the ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ and the ‘‘ General 
Buford,’’ which was set up last July on the spot where 
the first gun was fired at Gettysburg, comes a long series 
of bronzes, each of which is original, energetic in expres- 
sion, and full of sound realism. We can only call atten- 
tion to a few of them, but every one has its history. 

The statue of Buford was made from photographs, 
and from descriptions given by men who were his com- 
rades in arms. At the extreme end of that great army 
which was spread out intoa net thirty miles 
wide to catch the compact body of South- 
erners under Lee, Buford had dismounted 
his cavalrymen, and formed them as in- 
fantry, to deceive the enemy into thinking 
they had encountered the Federals’ main 
body. The sculptor modeled him on the 
ground, his glass dropping from the gaze 
over the field, his cavalryman’s legs wide 
apart. Kelly knew it was a correct likeness 
—correct, that is, as a reproduction of the 
photographs ; but he could not _/ee/ the sort 
of man he was depicting. An old soldier 
came in and looked at it. 
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"ick, 
hie g Se Ties ; 
ef en ‘‘Buford was of Southern blood, you 
— know,”’ he said; ‘‘ had little hands and feet, 
and was proud of ’em, but the rest of his 
dress slack !”” 

In an instant Kelly changed his whole conception. He had found his clue; and that 
it was a true one is proven by the fact that on the day of the unveiling men recognized 
General Buford’s brother by his resemblance to the statue. 

This is not Kelly’s only work on the field of Gettysburg. The monument to the Sixth 
New York Cavalry is his design. The panel represents General Fitzhugh leading a charge. 
Behind the chief figure is immortalized one of those incidents that are full of dramatic 
feeling, and which so often went by unrecorded in our civil war. A young soldier, fatally 








“Molly Pitcher ’’--Monmouth Monument. 

















wounded, passes the colors 
to a comrade as he falls. 
Mr. Kelly searched out an 
old daguerreotype of the boy 
who fell, and asked the man 
who received the flag to pose 
for him, making both of 
them portraits. 

In this panel he has used 
the accessories that are dear 
to his heart—the Indian 
corn, and the typical Ameri- 
can rail fence. The corn ap- 
pears again in one of the 
reliefs on the battle monu- 
ment commemorating the 
American victory of Mon- 
mouth. These five bronze 
tablets were Kelly’s first 
large order, and his designs 
were accepted over those 
of sixty competitors. They 
represent ‘‘ Ramsey Defend- 
ing His Guns,’”’ ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Rallying His Troops,’’ 
‘““ Molly Pitcher,’’ ‘‘ The 
Council at Hopewell,’’ and 
‘* Wayne’s Charge.”’ 
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‘Battle of Long Island ‘’ Medallion. 


The first of these, in the order of making, has an interest apart from its artistic and 
historic value. It represents Molly Pitcher, with her dead husband at her feet, ramming 


the charge into the cannon, while a wounded soldier ‘‘ thumbs the vent, 


” 


and a gunner 


stands by, ball in hand. General Knox, in the background, directs the battle. Like Joan 
of Arc, the existence of Molly Pitcher has been denied, but the widow of General Hamil- 

















‘General Fitzhugh s Charge.’’ 


From the monument of the Sixth New York Cavalry at Gettysburg. 
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ton often described her as a 
‘‘pretty, freckle faced, Irish lass,’’ 
and the records of the war show 
how now and then a tent was set 
aside ‘‘ to make skirts for Molly.” 
When Kelly was working upon his 
design he could not find a smooth 
faced man to pose for the wounded 
soldier. He had only one ac- 
quaintance without beard or mus- 
tache, and that was Thomas Edi- 
son. Kelly went to him and asked 
if he would serve asa model. Mr. 
Edison consented, and the figure 
in the panel is an excellent por- 
trait of the inventor when he was 
‘lean and hungry ”’ in his search 
for the secrets of nature’s powers. 
The other face was modeled from 
that of a well known artist. 
‘“Wayne’s Charge’’ represents 
the fight over the body of Monck- 
ton, who was killed in the final 
mélée at Monmouth. Kelly has 
not only put spirit into the pic- 
ture, and exactly caught the in- 
stant of intense action, when the 
thrust of one bayonet must throw aside the 
direction of another, but he has made a 
perfect historical document. Not so much 
as a buckle or button is left to ‘‘ inspira- 
tion,’’ but every detail is studied. The 
spirit of the Revolution is in every one of 





“Paul Revere's Ride."’ 


his figures. The sleek grenadier, just out 
from his winter in Philadelphia, is admira- 
bly contrasted with the ragged, hungry 
‘‘Trish line’? led by Wayne. Of Monckton 
no portrait could be found, and as he lies 
in the young corn, his arm conceals his 





“The Council of War at Hopewell.”,—Monmouth Monument. 
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features. Wayne, full of purpose, is 
yet the correct general, the dandy of 
the American army. It was in this 
fight that the Stars and Stripes were 
carried quite or nearly for the first 
time, and the flag forms part of the 
background. 

In the ‘Council at Hopewell,’’ 
General Patterson sits by the table, 
while Washington listens to Lafayette. 
The general’s grandnephew sat for 
the figure. Whenever it has been pos- 
sible, Mr. Kelly has taken as the model 
for each of his Revolutionary heroes 
some descendant who resembled the 
portraits of his ancestor. 

In ‘‘ Paul Revere,’’ which took the 
first prize in 2 Boston competition, he 
made a direct portrait. Joaquin Mil- 
ler, with his usual fiery enthusiasm, 
considers this statue one of the finest 
pieces not only of American art but of 
allart. ‘‘Observe,’’ he says, ‘‘ the com- 
plete story. Revere has just landed. 
The cable is tightened about the post. 
We know that the boat swings into 
the river at the feet of the eager and 
impetuous Paul. One foot in the 
stirrup, his lifted face is thrown back 
over his shoulder, wild with excite- 
ment and the work before him. He 
sees the light. His soul is in his 
eyes, in his patriotic and fervid face. 
His one foot is lifted, and yet the 
other, so full of force and spring, 
scarce is on the earth.” 
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The number ‘‘ 406’’ on the pedestal has a little 
story. John Boyle O’Reilly, who was the sculp- 
tor’s intimate friend, was with him when the 
model was sent to compete for the prize. Kelly 
asked him to suggest a number. 

“It is unlucky to give a number,’’ O’Reilly 
said. ‘‘ When I entered the British army, nobody 
would give me one. I went to a rack and took a 
saber at random. It was ‘406.’ That was my num- 
ber. When I was convicted of treason and stripped, 
and walked across the square to get my clothes, 
I took up a bundle at random. It was ‘ 406.’ ”’ 

As the number proved a lucky one to Kelly, he 
kept it on his statue in memory of his friend. 

The largest statue made by the young sculptor 
is the seventeen foot bronze on the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Troy, New York—‘‘ The Call to Arms.”’ 
It represents Columbia as a young girl of a purely 
American type who hes been startled by the first 
shot of the civil war, and has grasped a sheathed 
sword and a trumpet to call and arm her warriors. 

But it is in depicting men of action that Kelly 
is most successful. His own personality is full of 
winning enthusiasm. When he went to study a 
war hero, he was unfailingly interested in his sub- 
ject, and awoke aresponse that gave him a life to see 
and portray. Day after day he would go to Grant 
and listen to the great captain's reminiscences 
of the war, when he was making the studies for his 
‘Grant at Donelson.’’ Probably he is the only 
living person to whom the general ever told the 
story of Belmont. Bit by bit, asking for this and 





James E. Kelly. 


From a photograph by Koester, New York, 
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that detail, he would awak- 
en memories of events that 
had been forgotten, until 
the story would be in full 
swing. It was the arousing 
of these old recollections 
that first set Grant to think- 
ing that the rest of the 
world might be interested 
in them, and made the be- 
ginning of his book. 

The great store of sketch- 
es which Mr. Kelly owns is 
to be put to use in part. 
Colonel Jerome B. Wheeler, 
of Colorado, has ordered 
forty bronze portrait tab- 
lets of the military and na- 
val leaders of the late war. 
The first of these, that of 
Admiral Worden, has been 
completed. 

Mr. Kelly’s own stories 
are endless. No character- 
istic is too small for his no- 
tice, if it is an essential 
part of the individual. He 
has all the Irishman’s sense 
of humor and quickness of 
comprehension, and when 
he models a man’s face and 
figure he seems to be able 
to make the lines by which 
he presents his subject, the 
accessories with which he 





“The Call to Arms.’’ 


(The Soldiers’ Monument at Troy.) 


surrounds it, express what 
only years of acquaintance 
could bring to the casual 
friend. 

The most striking char- 
acteristic of his work is its 
pure Americanism. It be- 
longs to no school. Mr. 
Kelly has been trained in 
no school. ‘The conven- 
tions of sculpture are to 
him a sealed book. When 
somebody made a _ polite 
inquiry concerning his tech- 
nique, Mr. Kelly looked 
gravely in his face, and 
said, ‘‘I do not know what 
you mean by ‘technique.’ ”’ 
He designs and models in 
a fashion as untrammeled 
as that of the old masters ; 
nay, more so, for his work 
is alive with freedom, while 
theirs was bound by the 
narrowness of their age. In 
no place does Kelly’s work 
show a single hint of sug- 
gestion from another mind. 
He has, perhaps, a tendency 
to strike too high a note. 
While he is the sternest 
realist in form, he is a bril- 
liant idealist in spirit of 
conception, 

Anna Leach. 








““Wayne’s Charge ’’—Monmouth Monument. 
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A SCHOLAR IN POLITICS. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is one of 
the foremost representatives of the younger 
element which has stirred up the United 
States Senate so constantly in the last two 
or three years. He went to the Senate 
Chamber from the House of Representa- 



















Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Senator from Massachusetts. this gentleman possessed. 


From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


tives, where he had made some reputation 
as a legislator ; and he immediately began 
to take an active part in the Senate pro- 
ceedings. According to precedent, he 
should have remained in his seat for at 
least a year without making even a motion 
to adjourn. When he arose, on the second 
day of his membership, and offered an im- 
portant resolution, his older colleagues were 
shocked and amazed. Mr. Lodge, however, 
went on in his iconoclastic way, encouraged 
by public approval, and he is today one of 
the most interesting figures in the Senate. 
He takes an active part in debate, he has 
ideas of his own about pending legislation, 








and he is especially interested in civil ser- 
vice reform. Last summer, during his vaca- 
tion, he visited Europe and picked up some 
ideas about the application of civil service 
rules to the consular service. This will be 
one of his specialties in the present session. 
He is also deeply interested in the question 
of immigration, and has written several in- 
teresting magazine articles on the subject. 

Though Mr. Lodge isa graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, his profession is that 
of letters. He went into Congress from the 
editorship of a Boston paper, of which he 
retained control after his entrance into po- 
litical life. He has written several histor- 
ical studies ; but, like other men who have 
risen to political prominence, he finds that 
his public duties give him no leisure for lit- 
erary work. His time is taken up in famil- 
iarizing himself with the questions that come 
before him, and preparing speeches and 
reports. 








A TRANSPLANTED STAR. 

Just two years ago, a 
writer in a musical journal 
expressed regret that Elea- 
nor Mayo had grand opera 
aspirations. Her voice was 
perfectly adapted to oper- 
etta, he declared; to attempt 
anything more would be to 
invite failure. It seems a 
pity that fate interfered to 
prevent the world from find- 
ing out just what right to 
make a Cassandra of himself 


But the prince came along, 

in the shape of Colonel 
James Elverson, and wooed Princess Bonnie 
from her artistic aspirations. 

Mrs. Elverson is the daughter of Frank ‘ 
Mayo, but was not brought up to follow in 
her father’s footsteps. She had seen scarcely 
half a dozen rehearsals in her life before she 
went on the boards herself. To this lack of 
familiarity with theatrical environment she 
ascribed the ordeal of stage fright through 
which she went. She is described as having 
been a particularly wilful and ‘‘ undependa- 
ble’’ prima donna. Her manager stood in 
nightly expectation of having her put on her 
street gown and go home in the middle of « 
the opera. But her goodness of heart is un- 
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Mrs. James Eiverson, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


From her ‘atest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


bounded. Her father, who during her year 
on the stage was cramped for means (it was 
before the day of ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson ’’), 
spent a great deal of money on her educa- 
tion, and this she paid back to him. 

Mrs. Elverson’s home is in Philadelphia, 
where her husband is the manager of his 
father’s newspaper, the J/zguirer. The 
family is prominent socially, and Miss Elver- 
son’s recent marriage to M. Patenotre, the 
French ambassador at Washington, was an 
event of international interest. 

SENATOR CAMERON THE SECOND. 

Senator J. Donald Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania—better known as ‘‘Don’’ Cameron 
—has become conspicuous of recent years 
by his advocacy of the free coinage of 





silver. He is one of the few Eastern men 
in public life who have a good word to say 
for the white metal, and his apostasy—for 
he is a comparatively recent convert—is the 
more surprising because he received his 
business education in a bank in Middle- 
town, Pennsylvania. His father, the cele- 
brated Simon Cameron, was a man of 
wealth, and young Cameron had no need to 
work ; but after graduating from Princeton, 
he entered the bank as a clerk, and rose 
gradually to be cashier, and then president 
of the institution. The bank has failed 
within the last year; but Mr. Cameron’s 
interest in it ceased a long time ago. 
Latterly, his chief business occupation 
has been the management of the property 
he inherited from his father, which is in- 








J. Donald Cameron, United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York, 


vested largely in stocksand bonds. He isa 
frequent speculator in Wall Street, but not 
toa neavy amount. 

Mr. Cameron was secretary of war during 
the last ten months of Grant’s Presidency. 
Then Simon Cameron resigned a seat in 
the Senate with the understanding that 
““Don’’ was to be chosen his successor. 
The younger Cameron has remained a Sen- 
ator ever since, in spite of all efforts to dis- 
place him. He has never been a loud advo- 
cate of silver coinage, supporting it only by 
his vote in the Senate. But then he has sel- 
dom been a loud advocate of anything. It 
has been said of Mr. Cameron that his only 


speech was the oratorical effort he used to 
make every Thursday afternoon: ‘Mr. 
President: I move that when the Senate 
adjourns today, it be to meet on Monday 
next.’’ This speech never drew applause, 
but it seldom failed to command the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 


THE GENERAL, COMMANDING OUR ARMY. 

Although it is some time since Lord 
Wolseley predicted that ‘‘the day is coming 
when large bodies of cyclists will become 
integral parts of every army in the field,”’ 
the present head of the United States army 
is the first to exert his official influence for 
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Major General Nelson A. Miles. 


From the portrait by Charles Ayer Whipple. 
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the formation of a bicycle regiment. It 
has been an American tradition to lead in 
the development of new ideas, and General 
Miles, who breaks one military tradition by 
being our first commander who did not 


graduate at West Point, is sure to keep our 
small standing force at the forefront in 
matters of organization and equipment. 
‘**Ride down and tell Colonel Miles he is 
worth his weight in gold,’’ Hancock said to 
one of his aides on the bloody slope before 
Chancellorsville, when Miles, in command 
of the Federal advance line, held his own 
against fearful odds until he was carried off 
the field, shot through the body. He won 


a medal of honor that day—he is the only 
general now on the active list who has the 
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coveted distinction ; but it was only one of 
a score of fields on which his soldierly qual- 
ities were shown. He was only twenty five 
when an emergency placed him in com- 
mand of a corps of 25,000 men—-a larger 


C. H. Grant, Captain of the American Line S. S. New York, 


army than Wolseley ever led into battle. 
His feet were firmly planted in the path that 
might have led him to the very highest 
military renown, when peace came, and his 
later services have been rendered in that 
arduous field, where the highest skill is de- 
manded, but few laurels are to be won—the 
Indian fighting of the far West. 


AN AMERICAN SAILOR. 
If the United States are to become a great 
sea power, the development of an American 
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George Gray, United States Senator from Delaware. 





from a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


merchant marine is as essential a part of 
our naval policy as the forging of steel 
armor and the building of heavy cannon. 
“The man behind the gun’”’ still counts 
for much upon the ocean, and as a recruit- 
ing ground for our navy we must have 
American ships manned by American 
sailors and carrying American commerce 
into the ports of the world. To this oft 
enunciated principle is due the great public 
interest in the reappearance of the Stars 
and Stripes upon the Atlantic ferry, at the 
masthead of some of the finest and swiftest 
steamers in the world. 

There is an impression that the officers 
of the American liners are foreigners. As 
evidence to the contrary we give a portrait 
of Captain Grant of the New York, a New 
Englander born and bred, a thorough 
American no less than a thorough sailor. 





The Portsmouth navy yard was his boy- 
hood school. Then he learned to face wind 
and weather on Pacific and Atlantic with 
Yankee sailing ships, trading between 
Liverpool, New York, and San Francisco. 
Later, entering the Red Star service, he 
rose to his present post, successively com- 
manding half a dozen less important vessels 
before he stepped, recently, upon the bridge 
of the New York. 

The powers and responsibilities of the cap- 
tain of a modern Atlantic liner are almost 
those of the general of an army. Upon his 
word of command hangs the safety of hun- 
dreds of lives and of property worth millions 
of dollars. He is the autocratic ruler of a 
floating community that represents the 
wealth and the population of a small city. 
For such a post Captain Grant is well 
equipped. He is a type of the sturdy sailor, 
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The Duchess of Coburg. 


From her latest photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


a brave, strong man, with a cool head and 
an alert eye. 

A CHAMPION OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 

Whenever there is a vacancy in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s cabinet, rumor promptly 
associates the name of George Gray with 
the expected appointment. Asa matter of 
fact, Mr. Gray is never likely to enter the 
cabinet. Mr. Cleveland has twice invited 
him to do so, and is well aware of the Del- 
aware Senator’s views on the subject. Mr. 
Gray’s friends say that he would be willing 
to go upon the Supreme Bench if oppor- 
tunity offered; but his ambition is likely, 
for the present, at least, to remain ungrati- 





fied, as the district in which he lives is 
already represented by Justice Shiras. 

Mr. Gray is so persistent a defender of 
the administration on the Senate floor that 
a great many people credit him with being 
a blind worshiper of the President. This 
is not true. It is true, however, that he 
isin close mental sympathy with Mr. Cleve- 
land, and champions the executive’s policy 
as if it were his own. Mr. Cleveland re- 
spects Mr. Gray quite as much as Mr. Gray 
admires the President, and frequently calls 
him into consultation on public questions. 

A famous Englishman once said that he 
could never hate any one whom he had 
seen. Consciously or unconsciously, Mr, 
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Gray appears to have adopted the same — 


motto. He seems to find the best side of 
everybody’s character. Unless he has 
something pleasant to say about a man, he 
says nothing. It may be inferred that he 
makes few enemies. In fact, he is one of 
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it was only after a somewhat unpleasant 
negotiation that a compromise was arranged 
by which his allowance was reduced to ten 
thousand—an amount that has since been 
paid him annually, to the disgust of certain 
outspoken members of Parliament. 


The Duke of Coburg. 


From his latest photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


the most popular members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate Chamber. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S SECOND SON. 

Although he renounced his remote 
chance of succession to the British throne, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, now sovereign of 
the little German duchy of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, is no more popular with the radicals 
of England than he ever was. When he 
succeeded to the petty throne of his uncle, 
the late Duke Ernst, it was expected that 
he would relinquish the yearly grant of 
twenty five thousand pounds which the 
British nation pays him as a member of the 
royal family. This he declined to do, and 





Personally, the duke is a serious minded, 
highly intelligent man, an excellent musi- 
cian, and a naval commander of skill and 
experience. When he assumed the govern- 
ment of Coburg, the Kaiser made him a 
general of infantry and ‘‘ proprietor’’ of 
the Ninth Hussars—two positions for which 
he had no special qualification—but, rather 
curiously, did not give him a command in 
the German navy. 

It is said in English court circles that in 
accepting the throne of Coburg Duke Alfred 
yielded to his wife’s influence rather than to 
his own inclination. He had intended to 
resign his claims in favor of his son and 
namesake, who canie of age last October; 
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but the duchess urged him to assert them, in 
order that she might enjoy the prerogatives 
of a reigning sovereign, and thus take pre- 
cedence of the Princess of Wales, whom she 
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come prominent, have owed that promi- 

nence to their dowry of form and feature. 
Another instance is that of Mrs. De La 

Mar, who was Miss Sands, a niece of the 





Mrs. De La Mar, of New York 
From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York 


has always regarded as more or less of a 
social rival. 


A NEW YORK BEAUTY. 

This country is supposed to have no 
‘* professional beauties.’’ Society women 
here do not sell their photographs as they 
sometimes do abroad. Nevertheless, ex- 
treme beauty is as potent a factor of social 
life in New York as anywhere in the world. 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Fernando 
Yznaga, the Countess of Essex (Miss 
Grant), and many others who have _ be- 





well known surgeon. Like so many young 
girls of the past two or three seasons, she mar- 
ried when she had scarcely had her first taste 
of society. She was staying at Narragansett 
Pier when Mr. Joseph De La Mar, the Hol- 
lander whose success in gold mining has won 
him the title of the ‘‘ Monte Cristo of Idaho,’’ 
came there in his yacht. Mr. De La Mar’s 
love of beauty had been shown in his fine col- 
lection of pictures; and the conclusion of 
his meeting with Miss Sands was foregone. 
Unlike most foreigners who marry Ameri- 
can girls, he has made his home here. 
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XXIII. 


MOMENT later, Robert’s arms were 
around his wife. He lifted her from 
the ground, and although the earth 

still shook under their feet with the trebly 
thundering storm, and he could not hear 
her voice, he was comforted because she put 
her arms around him and clung to him with 
the unmistakable air of one who has found 
the desired haven. 

‘‘OQh, Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘I am so glad 
that you happened to come. I was lost !’’ 

He wrapped her up as well as he could, 
and they started for home. In a minute 
she realized that he was very wet, and came 
fully to herself. 

“We must hurry. You will take cold. 
Oh, Iam sosorry! Howcould you venture 
out in such a storm? Come, let us walk 
faster,’’ she said. 

She hurried him along, and before they 
reached home had resumed her usual atti- 
tude, that of caretaker of all in the house. 
She ordered a warm bath for Robert, with 
a thorough rubbing after it, and while tak- 
ing off her own wet clothes was superintend- 
ing the preparation of a hot drink for him. 
She insisted that he should lie down and 
submit to be covered with an afghan, and 
offered, as a bribe, to read aloud to him. 

The storm had passed; the air was full of 
unspeakable life and happiness; it seemed 
to have been purified and revivified from 
heaven. In asky of serenest blue the moon 
shone with regal splendor; each pool in the 
wet streets held her image in its heart, and 
all the leaves on the trees were laughing in 
inconsequential glee as if they had never 
trembled before the storm king. Robert 
lay on the couch and listened to the voice 
he loved best. The window was open, and 
he could see out into the night. Was he 
dreaming, or had he wakened from a terri- 
ble nightmare ? 

Mr. Gardner came in, and Sara laid the 
book down. She looked from one to the 


other, and read upon their faces the anxiety 
which they could not hide. Leaning for- 
ward, she slipped one hand into Robert’s, 
at the same time stretching out the other 
to her father. They understood the mute 
appeal, and both at once realized that the 
time had come when they must help her. 
How? ‘They did not know, but they knew 
what kind of seeking it is that finds, and 
each was ready for the service with all that 
he was. They knew that she must have an 
absorbing occupation through which she 
could work out her own salvation. 

Robert and Mr. Gardner sat long together 
that night, after Sara had gone to bed, 
talking of various plans and _ schemes. 
Robert walked up and down the room, and 
Mr. Gardner sat beside the open window. 
He looked older, and more as he had looked 
when Robert first went to Japan, than at 
any time since they had been in America. 
Finally Robert stopped before him. 

‘To put it inas few words as pessible, it 
is this: she is deprived by misfortune of her 
natural interest—that is, of children; but 
the world is full of children also deprived 
by misfortune of mother love and care. 
Here is our answer; it is the natural one, 
and I will lose no time aboutit. ‘Tomorrow 
I will talk it over with her, and we will find 
the best way to bring her the children who 
need her as she does them.”’ 


XXIV. 


THERE is no more pitiable victim of an 
ill regulated conscience than the woman 
who, profoundly impressed with the duty 
of ordering her household affairs systemati- 
cally, sacrifices people to things—taking, 
for instance, a martyr-like pleasure in doing 
herself a physical injury in order that the 
much overestimated goods and chattels may 
be in perfect condition. 

Margaret was one of these people. As 
soon as the baby and nurse were off on their 
visit, she looked about to see what her busy 


* This story began in the October number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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hands could find to do. She had earnestly 
endeavored to impress the nurse with the 
importance of putting each thing not only 
in its own drawer, but in its own side of tie 
drawer. Of course she had not succeeded ; 
nurse had learned, long ago, in her own 
childhood, how to hold a baby, and, later, 
how to wash it, put it to sleep, and comfort 
it when it cried. Beyond these things 
neither her imagination nor her understand- 
ing went. For days Margaret had felt that 
the baby’s bureau was not in order. Now 
she determined to attend to it. She turned 
from the window where she had stood to 
watch them start, and opened the top 
drawer. Heavens! What a state of things! 
Lace dresses, nightgowns, bits of old linen, 
flannel skirts, caps, dainty embroidered 
shawls, boxes of cold cream, and powder 
and puffs, all thrown promiscuously every- 
where. It would have been disconcerting 
to any one, and it overwhelmed Margaret 
with the sense of being accessory to a 
crime. 

She took everything from the bureau, re- 
lined the drawers with fresh white paper, 
and, with a face which each moment grew 
more stern, sorted and folded the little gar- 
ments. She knew that she was very tired, 
altogether too tired, but she would not 
stop; indeed, she could not stop. She 
hurried so that she might finish before her 
strength was entirely exhausted. She was 
so absorbed in her work that the clouds 
gathered without attracting her attention. 
She was kneeling on the floor, laying the 
dresses in the lowest drawer, when the first 
blinding flash of lightning came, followed 
by the terrible burst of thunder. Involun- 
tarily she crouched as before a blow, and 
the next instant sprang to the window. A 
wild scene met her gaze. There was fury 
in the air and sky. 

Margaret rang the bell violently, and 
asked if the nurse had returned with the 
baby. When she found they had not come, 
she walked the floor, stopping each time 
she came to the window, against which the 
flames of lightning were beating. She 
strained eyes and ears for any sign of the 
carriage. Her whole form shook as with 
cold, her teeth chattered, and when she 
could no longer stand she sank down beside 
the cradle, moaning and praying, ‘‘My 
baby! Oh, God in heaven, give me back 
my child!”’ 

In her anguish she seemed to see the 
horses maddened with fright, and dashing 
through the storm ; to hear the crash of the 
carriage against a post, and to behold her 
darling lying bruised and perhaps dead on 





the pavement in the pitiless rain. She 
struggled to her feet once more, grasped 
frantically at the air, and shuddered down 
in an unconscious heap on the floor. 

* * * * 

The coachman, alert for the safety of his 
horses, had taken no chances. He drove 
rapidly away from the Atterburys’ house, 
but when it became evident that there was 
no possibility of reaching home before the 
storm broke, he turned his horses into the 
open door of a livery stable which they were 
passing; and when the first roar of the 
thunder came, he stood at their heads talk- 
ing to then reassuringly. 

In the carriage, the child slept, undis- 
turbed by human suffering or raging 
storm. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile, out on the ocean, almost 
within sight of home, driving helplessly be- 
fore the wind, her rudder broken, her mast 
trailing over the side, the Vivien rushed to 
meet her fate. Just ahead, the white water 
rose against the black sky. Now and again, 
in the red light, the hungry rocks gleamed 
for an instant, then hid themselves behind 
the foamy veil. There was only a moment 
left, and the stern faces of the men on board 
showed that each had prepared to meet the 
perilin his own way. Joseph Hunter had 
taken his coat and shoes off, ready to do 
what a strong swimmer might to save his 
life, but there was no hope in his white 
face. As the boat quivered on the crest of 
the last wave, and the cold spray dashed 
over him, his lips moved to utter one word 
—‘‘ Margaret !”’ 


XXV. 


THE morning dawned bright and gay. 
In every tree the birds were almost bursting 
their little throats, trying to express the 
joy of life. The water in the bay broke 
into rippling laughs and wreathed itself 
into smiles, reckless of what lay beneath its 
shining surface. 

Robert found that Sara had taken cold 
and must lie down. He sat beside her for a 
while, talking cheerfully, and then started 
to go into town. On the steps he met the 
coachman, who was coming to tell him of 
the rumor that the Vivien had gone down 
with all on board. He hastily stepped back 
into the house and told Mr. Gardner ; then, 
leaving him to keep watch over Sara and 
see that no one told her, he hurried off to 
find what truth there was in the report. It 
was three o’clock in the afternoon when, 
fears having become certainties, he sorrow- 
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fully started for Margaret’s house, the 


bearer of the fatal news. As he drove along 
he tried in vain to frame words in which he 
could tell her what she must be told. Once 
he turned the horse toward his own home, 
to call Sara to help him. Then the mem- 
ory of the events of the previous day re- 
turned to him with fresh pain, and he felt 
depressed with care and sorrow almost be- 
yond endurance. 

The moment he entered the house he saw 
that his tidings had preceded him. The 
servant who opened the door had that pe- 
culiar air of vicarious mourning and sup- 
pressed excitement (which is a kind of en- 
joyment) that servants wear in the house of 
the dead who are not their dead. 

“‘Does Mrs. Hunter know?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir ; oh, yes, sir, she have been tole, 
early dis mo’ning. She is very bad, sir, an’ 
de docto’ done been heah mos’ all day. I 
was jus’ gwine down fo’ Mis’ Atterb’y. De 
docto’, he say dat she bette’ hab some 
frien’ heah befo’ night, an’ she been askin’ 
fo’ Mis’ Atterb’y all day.”’ 

Robert went up into the room. On the 
bed lay the poor little woman, death written 
plainly on her face. Beside her, on a pil- 
low, where her restless hands could touch 
it, lay the child; and although Margaret 
had almost lost the power to move, her eyes 
turned incessantly from it to the door. 
When she saw Robert she looked behind 
him to see if Sara were there. An expres- 
sion of despair crossed her cold, damp face. 

‘What is it?’’ Robert asked, bending 
over her. ‘‘ Tell me quickly, dear child, 
what can I do for you, what can we do?”’ 

His ear was close to her lips, and making 
a last great effort she spoke. 

‘‘The baby—to Sara, to you.”’ 

He understood her and said, ‘‘ You wish 
to give the baby to us?”’ 

She said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

‘* As if it were our very own, before God 
and its dear father and mother, I promise 
you,”’ he answered. 

A faint smile shone on her face, and a 
long, quivering breath struggled through 
her lips. She looked toward the child. 
Robert lifted it and laid it on her breast. A 
light paused above her, then settled down 
upon her. It was the light of another 
world. 

Sara was asleep on her couch when Rob- 
ert reached home. He sat beside her, wait- 
ing for her to waken. His heart was full 
of sadness for the friend taken away in the 
prime of life ; and mingled with this sorrow 
were other strong emotions. He could not 
grieve that Margaret was dead. It seemed 
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so kind a thing that the fragile little woman, 
so unfit to meet the shocks and storms of 
life, should have gone with her husband 
into the blessed world where their children 
were waiting for them. Then, dominating 
all else, and mingled with the solemn ten- 
derness with which he assumed his new po- 
sition toward the helpless babe she had 
given him, there was a great hope. It 
welled up within him, and shed its blessed 
influence over even his sorrow. Here was 
the imperative and needed call for Sara ! 

He was thinking of all these things when 
she opened her eyes and smiled at him. 
Was she better? ‘‘ Yes, almost well,’’ she 
said. Then, holding her hand in his, he 
told her, carefully and tenderly, of the 
shipwreck, of Joseph’s death, and then of 
Margaret’s. She was utterly overcome. 
Death had not come into her very presence 
before, and she could not have it so. With 
her tears for Margaret there was also self 
reproach, because she had not been with 
her. Robert held her in his arms and she 
wept unrestrainedly. When she grew 
quiet he rose and left the room. He had 
not told her of Margaret’s gift to them. He 
took the child from the nurse, and brought 
it and laid it in her arnis. 

‘‘Take it. It is your own. She gave it 
to you with her latest word.”’ 

Sara’s whole form shook convulsivelv. 
She held it fora moment, then, rising, went 
over to where Robert sat watching her. 
She knelt beside him, and, still holding it 
in her own arms, laid it on his knees. 

‘““Yours too, Robert,’’ she said. ‘‘Not 
mine unless it is yours.’’ 

He clasped them both and held them 
folded closely in his arms, 


XXVI. 


THE winter following the death of her 
cousins, and the advent of their baby into 
her house, was an eventful one to Sara. It 
would be more just to say that it was one of 
great development and growth. At first, 
her sorrow for the tragic fate of her cousins 
shadowed everything, and especially affected 
all that she did and felt for the child. She 
had a constant impression that Margaret 
was near her, and that the baby was only 
left for a time in her care. Gradually, the 
little one herself removed this feeling. Her 
glad greeting to Sara when she came in, the 
tiny outstretched arms which with undoubt- 
ing trust claimed a mother’s love from her, at 
last made her feel that it was truly her own. 

Her husband and her father, watching 
her with thoughtful care not unmixed with 








anxiety, were filled with wonder at the new 
unfolding of a nature which they had deemed 
already almost perfect. Through her they 
learned to take delight in the constantly 
changing child life before them, and they 
all found their lives set to a higher, clearer 
keynote than before. 

In his wonderful revelation of the uses of 
things, Swedenborg teaches that the angels 
who watch over us, guard and keep with 
greatest care all that they can of our child 
life, of its joys and dear experiences, of its 
unselfish loves and hopes, to bring them 
again to us, when, earth soiled and world 
worn, we approach the passage into the 
spirit world ; that often these pure memories 
and untainted joys come with such refresh- 
ing influence to the spirit that it gladly 
leaves its later life to become a little child 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. Happy are 
they who can live so near to the real life of 
little children that these influences never 
leave them ! 

April had come again, and spring was in 
her glory. All the trees were bursting into 
leaf and blossom. Robert and Sara rode 
leisurely along the lovely Woodley Lane, 
which was then only a country byway. The 
spring was in their hearts, and they felt as 
young asthe renewed earth. Robert whistled 
in answer to the meadow larks that sprang 
from the hedges as they passed, and Sara’s 
gay laugh was a natural and integral part 
of the morning. After a morning full of 
delight they turned into their own avenue 
and walked their horses, in order to prolong 
their pleasure for a few minutes. 

About half way to the house they found 
the nurse sitting in the sunshine with Baby 
Margaret. Sara drew in her rein. 

‘* Give her to me,’’ she said. ‘‘ She shall 
have her first lesson in riding this morning.”’ 

Robert sprang from his horse, and, taking 
the little thing in his arms, put it up into 
Sara’s lap. She held it with one arm and 
let the horse walk quietly around; then, 
seeing that the child enjoyed the motion, 
she quickened the pace. Having waited to 
see that they were safe, and knowing that 
the horse was as much to be trusted as a 
human being, Robert went on toward the 
house. 

On the veranda he found a messenger boy 
waiting for him, withatelegram. It was from 
Van Ruger Blethen, and simply said, ‘‘I 
am in great need of you. Can you come at 
once? Answer immediately.’’ 

With a sudden reaction from all the 
peaceful influences of the morning there 
came back to Robert the memory of the 
note from Van Ruger which he had found 
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waiting for him when he returned from 
California six years before, and of all the 
trouble and disaster which had followed. 
Instinctively he knew that this also was 
trouble ; how much or for how many he 
could not surmise. The experiences of his 
life had made him strong to endure pain, 
and all he wished to know was how to meet 
what came most usefully. Ina few minutes, 
Sara brought her horse to a stand beside 
the steps. 

‘“‘ Here, Robert, take your little daughter. 
She has enjoyed her ride immensely. Why, 
what is the matter ?’’ she asked as she saw 
her husband’s serious face. He handed her 
the telegram. : 

‘*T will go with you,’’ she said, when she 
had read it. ‘‘ You know it is very cold in 
Boston, and you remember——’’ 

She paused, and he finished the sentence. 

‘*Yes, Iremember very well, and I promise 
you that I will take no foolish risks. I do not 
think you would better go with me, because 
I must catch the eleven o’clock express. I 
will telegraph you as soon as I find what 
the trouble is; and if I am likely to be de- 
tained any length of time, you can come.”’ 

Sara consented to this, and early on the 
following morning Robert arrived in Boston. 
He went first to his mother’s house, where 
he found Mrs. Atterbury expecting him, 
with great grief and painin her heart. Van 
Ruger had shot. himself the day before. 
Claire had sailed for France on Tuesday ; it 
was now Thursday. Mrs. Atterbury did 
not know what the reason for the suicide 
was. Van Ruger was quite dead when those 
who heard the shot rushed into the room, 
Beside him, on the table, was Robert’s 
telegram, saying that he would start for 
Boston at once. She had gone to the 
Blethens’ and brought Whitwell home with 
her as soon as she had heard of the trouble ; 
and that morning the postman had brought 
a letter for Robert addressed in Van Ruger’s 
handwriting. As the telegram told her that 
her son was on the way, she had done nothing 
more until he should come. Her tears 
flowed fast while she told all these details, 
and constantly she interrupted her story 
with ejaculations of ‘‘Poor Claire! Poor 
child! I am terribly afraid that she is to 
blame !’’ 

Robert consoled his mother as well as he 
could, and went to his own old room to read 
Van Ruger’s letter alone. It was short, and 
inclosed one from Claire, which was ad- 
dressed to her husband. It said: 

I have been alone all night with this. I have 
known all along what the end would be, and 
now itis here. I have not sent for you on my 
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own account. I am easily disposed of, but the 


boy! I made my will long ago and settled 
everything on him, making you his guardian 
and the trustee of his property. For the love 
of God, Robert, take him and bring him up 
decently ; not asI was brought up. He is all 
that I care for now, and for a little while I 
thought I would send him out of this danined 
world before I quit it myself. Then I retnem- 
bered you and your wife. Ask her to—- 


Here the letter broke off. The paper was 
covered with blots and scratched out words. 
At the end was this: 

There is nothing I can do—nothing for my 
boy—my little boy—good by—good by, papa’s 
dear little fellow. 

Tears blinded Robert, and he groaned in 
bitterness. After a time he opened Claire’s 
letter and read: 


This is for you to read after the steamer has 
sailed. It isto tell you that at last I have taken 
myself entirely out of your life, that you will 
see me no more. Will you be sorry or only 
relieved? I do not know; and strange as it 
seems to me that it should be so, it is neverthe- 
less true that never since the first few weeks of 
our married life have I felt as kindly toward 
you as I do now, when I am leaving your house 
forever. I am sorry for you, too, and realize 
that you also might have had a happier life, 
and perhaps have been a different man, if it 
had not been for me. Well, you are free now. 
For me, through all these years of life in death 
which we have endured under the same roof, 
I have struggled against the tyrant of my own 
heart who bade me go and taste of life. I have 
given up the fight. This dead thing which we 
call respectability is not worth the sacrifice. 
You know that, and have never made the fight. 
Now—I am going to live ; to drink all that I 
can from the cup whose dregs, they say, are 
death and despair. I do not care. I am only 
in haste to get it to my lips; I only regret the 
years I have wasted ; I fear nothing but to grow 
old before I have drained its last drop. 


XX VII. 


FoR many years life at the Atterbury 
home was like the flow of a majestic river, 
which, brimful to the banks, finds its way 
through green meadows. The rocks and 
boulde.s over which it broke in its begin- 
nings are in the past, and its maturity does 
not harboreven a memory of them. Sothe 
life of Robert and Sara was unmarked ex- 
cept by dear domestic joys—the baby’s first 
step, her lisping words, the day on which, 
for the first time, Whitwell’s pony stood 
beside his father’s and mother’s horses, and 
he cantered off with them for their morn- 
ing ride. 

Whitwell called them ‘father’? and 
“‘mother.’’? Robert wished him to feel that 


he was absolutely one of the family, and 
from the first set himself to win the boy. 
He entered minutely into all that concerned 
him, and he felt himself in a peculiar way 
to be like a soldier over the citadel of the 
boy’s life. He was alert, not to meet emer- 
gencies, but to anticipate them, and ques- 
tions were answered before they could be 
asked. In the intimacy of their home life 
he taught him the truth concerning himself 
and his relation to others; that his body 
must be clean and holy, a fit temple for the 
Living God. He taught him in what great 
and wonderful sense it truly was such a 
temple, and that the crime of desecrating 
it was on a level with any crime against 
nature. 

As both children grew, they were supplied 
by the never ceasing watchfulness of their 
parents with the knowledge that is the true 
protector of innocence—a protector as much 
more powerful than ignorance can be, as day 
is lighter than night. Their time was filled 
with duties and pleasures, and life was made 
so healthfully bright and gay for them that 
neither had time or inclination for dreams 
of sickly sentimentality. The beautiful 
unfolding of their characters was seen in 
their frank, steadfast eyes, without fear or 
secretiveness, and in the alertness with 
which they offered themselves for any 
service. 

It was Christmas morning. ‘The trees on 
the avenue were bare, and there was a 
cheery frostiness in the air. In the open fire- 
place a great yule log gave welcome warmth 
as well as seasonable brightness. Margaret 
was alone in the room. She stood, her little 
face against the window, looking eagerly 
down toward the road. The doors leading 
into the adjoining room were carefully 
closed. Presently, with a shout of joy, she 
rushed to the door. 

‘“‘They are coming, they are coming! 
Come, Whitwell!’’ she called as she ran. 
Without waiting for hood or scarf, she 
threw open the front door and ran down 
the avenue to meet her friends. Whitwell 
joined her, and in a few minutes they came 
back, bringing with them about twenty 
boys and girls. Amid much laughter and 
shouts of ‘‘ Merry Christmas!’’ they soon 
had the wraps off and were making their 
guests at home. These were children whom 
Whitwell and Margaret had themselves 
chosen for their Christmastide frolic. They 
had been taught that they could properly 
celebrate Christmas only by giving them- 
selves to others. They learned the lesson 
well and quickly, as children always 
learn true lessons; so when their mother 
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asked them who should be their guests, 
they had chosen with unerring judgment 
those whose day would be made brighter for 
their feast, rather than those whose over- 
laden palates were already sated. 

Robert and Sara now caine in from the 
closed room, and prepared to act the part of 
spectators. Whitwell asked one of the old- 
est boys to stand beside him at the doors, 
so that they might throw them both open 
at once. The eyes of all the little ones 
were wide with expectation when Margaret 
and Whitwell said, almost simultaneously, 
‘“Where is dear grandpa?’’ and Margaret 
rushed off to Mr. Gardner’s apartinent, 
calling to him. 

In a moment Mr. Gardner came in, 
ushered by Margaret ; the two boys, looking 
as solemn and important as possible, threw 
the doors open, and the lovely Christmas 
tree, with its shining tapers and silver 
frost, its lower branches laden with gifts, its 
upper ones gay with jeweled stars, stood re- 
vealed before the children. For one moment 
they stood and looked at it, the next they 
had gathered around its base; Whitwell 
and Margaret began to untie the presents 
and give them to those whose names they 
bore. Immediately all the others were 
helping in the work, and if the kind old 
Santa Claus whose smiling face looked 
down from the topmost branch had really 
been able to see, he would have been more 
than satisfied. 

Soon Robert and Sara had to concentrate 
all their attention on preventing a confla- 
gration, as the tree with its lighted tapers 
swayed about under the hands of the young 
marauders ; and they laughed to see that 
the decoration, which had taken them sev- 
eral hours to arrange, disappeared in a few 
minutes before the onslaughts of the chil- 
dren. There was nothing left except a few 
bright balls which were too high for the 
tallest to reach, and the delicious odor tl at 
was the tree’s own breath, and with whici1 
it filled the air. The children scattered 
about, romping to their hearts’ content. 
They stopped playing to eat the Christmas 
dinner, and then, to their delight, Sara sang 
for them in her sweet, true voice. 

When she ended her song, she turned 
around on the piano stool, and putting her 
arms around two or three of those nearest 
to her, while the rest clustered about her 
knee, she talked to them—only fora few 
minutes, only a few words, but into each 
childish heart there sank a little seed, a 
nobler idea of the Christ Child, which 
grown into their lives should surely mean 
purer loving, truer living. 
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- years had passed. 








Robert was standing in front of the fire, 
an interested spectator of the whole scene. 
He noticed, with ever new wonder and love, 
that to Sara there seemed to be no differ- 


ence between the children. Her wonderful 
mother love was for childhood, and she 
poured its blessings on all. 

She looked up and found his eyes fixed 
earnestly on her. Gently detaching her- 
self from the caressing hands of the chil- 
dren, she bade Whitwell and Margaret help 
them to put on their wraps. When they 
had left the room she went over to the 
fireside and stood before Robert, looking at 
him a little wistfully. 

‘* Robert !’’ 

He took both her hands in his, and held 
them pressed against his breast. 

‘‘ Yes, dearest. What is it?” 

“Does it ever seem—I mean, have you 
ever felt—”’ 

She paused. 

‘‘Do you mean, have I ever felt that be- 
cause you give so much of your dear self 
to the children, some of you is taken away 
from me?’’ 

Her eyes answered him. 

“Never! Never, by all our dear love, 
which is my life! You cannot be more 
to me in any way than in fulfilling all of 
your nature. Nothing could be more ter- 
rible to me than to know that any influence 
of mine should dwarf any part of it.”’ 

‘Yes, Robert,’’ she said. ‘‘ But that 
wasn’t all that I wished. It was to tell 
you, in words, that all of it, whatever I am 
to them or to any one, is all for you and 
because of you.”’ 

“T know,’’ he answered. 


XXVIII. 


““No dwelling more, by sea or shore, 
But only in my heart.” 


So Sara paraphrased the words of the 
song. She stood on the veranda, looking 
dreamily out over the smiling scene. Several 
It was early summer. 
The lilacs were in bloom, and to Robert, 
coming toward her across the lawn, her 
noble profile and the masses of her luxuri- 
ant hair were outlined against the thick 
clusters of flowers. Since the time when 
she lived in Japan, her home gowns had 
always been of Japanese crépe. She loved 
the soft, clinging stuff, and it suited the 
grace and gentleness of all her movements. 
Robert saw no change in her on this lovely 
morning. ‘To him she was always the em- 
bodiment of perfect womanly beauty ; to 
other eyes there were changes to be noted. 
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There were a few faint lines around the 


sweet eyes, a few white hairs on the 
temples, and the tender mouth showed un- 
mistakably that it had drunk deeply of 
life’s goblet, filled asit is with bitter-sweet 
pleasures and pains. 

She had come out to see her children 
start for an afternoon’s ride, and after 
kissing her hand to them, and smiling good 
by, had remained in the same attitude long 
after they were out of sight. She did not 
see Robert, and just as he reached her he 
heard her speak the words quoted. He put 
his hands on her shoulders and drew her 
toward him. 

‘‘ What is ‘only in your heart,’ dearest ?”’ 

She turned to him, and as her eyes met 
his there came into them the light that had 
been the light of his life. She clasped her 
hands over his arm, and they walked back 
and forth on the veranda. 

““T was thinking of the children, dear,”’ 
she said; ‘‘living over, ina way, all their 
lives. It is so sad, don’t you think, that 
they are so altogether grown up? We have 
been so happy with them and in them, and 
I was indulging in a little sentimental 
regret over their vanished childhood. All 
the happy times and all the sad ones, too— 
all their dear childhood days are gathered 
up and buried in my heart. You see, 
Robert, I was really sentimental, wasn’t I? 
It all came of a great longing, about which 
there is beginning to be a great fear. You 
know, dearest, I have so hoped that they 
would see each other with my eyes. I can 
hardly restrain myself from saying to Whit- 
well, ‘Do you not see that Margaret is the 
sweetest, fairest, truest woman in the 
world? Why do you not woo and win her 
for your wife?’ Then, when the next 
minute I see her look at him as if he were 
just any man, one to whom she is perfectly 
indifferent, I have to shut my lips tight 
together for fear I should say, ‘ What then, 
do you not know Lohengrin when you see 
him?’ I know, of course, that it would 
surely spoil everything if I did anything of 
the kind. I certainly will not, but oh, 
Robert, you do not think either of them 
could be so blind as to love any one else ?”’ 

‘I do not know, darling. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and I have no 
power to foretell what love will do,’’ Robert 
replied. 

“Tt will be a terrible disappointment to 
me if any such thing should happen. f 
have always counted on their being married. 
It seems to me that their marriage would 
be the utter fulfilment of our lives, Robert. 
Their characters are so noble, they both 


have the same beautiful ideal of marriage, 
of home and children. It seems to me im- 
possible that Margaret could marry a man 
with the ordinary understanding of mar- 
riage; it would be a desecration ; or that 
Whitwell should be anything but repelled 
by the fascinations of women who have 
more physical charm than womanliness of 
character.’’ 

She was gazing appealingly into Robert’s 
face. 

‘*T too have hoped for it,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
we will hope until there is certainty that 
it is not to be.”’ 

Sara had seen with a mother’s intelligence 
all the phases of relation between Whitwell 
and Margaret. In the beginning they had 
been truly brother and sister. Whitwell’s 
favorite name for Margaret had been ‘‘little 
sister.’’ They had played together, had 
quarreled and made friends again, as all 
healthy children of strong individual char- 
acter do. Grown older, they had met in 
their vacations as old comrades and chums, 
with frank, open gladness. Of late there 
had comeachange. Margaret had returned 
from a trip abroad just as Whitwell, having 
finished his course at, the Cambridge Law 
School, entered the law office of one of his 
father’s friends. ‘Their mother smiled, in 
private, to see this courtly young man dis- 
play his ceremonious politeness to Margaret, 
and the dainty but distant grace and dignity 
with which she received his attentions. 

As the days went by, and the coldness 
between them did not pass, but seemed 
rather to augment, she grew alarmed for 
her fondest hopes. The more anxious she 
felt for the final result, the more exactly 
she demanded of herself that they should 
have every opportunity to know their own 
minds. ‘Tothisend she filled the house with 
youthful guests, and for weeks the whole 
place rang with merry peals of laughter, 
and the music that accompanies light 
hearted youth on its inconsequential way. 

More than once Sara, keeping jealous 
vigil, saw looks of love and admiration 
showered upon Margaret; but the stately 
maiden gave no sign that she took note of 
them. Again and again she caught a pass- 
ing flush of pleasure on fair young faces 
which seemed to say that Whitwell had 
but to woo to win ; he was attentive to all 
their guests, but even his mother’s penetrat- 
ing eyes could find no difference in his 
manner to any one of them. 

The day came for the breaking up of the 
party. Luncheon was to be the last gather- 
ing of the guests; they were all going their 
various ways during the afternoon. While 
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they sat at table they were busy making 
plans to meet again, and discussing the 
pleasures of the near future. One of them, 
Helen Norris, was Margaret’s most intimate 
friend. 

‘‘Mamma will be most anxious to know 
your decision about joining us for our 
winter in Egypt,’ she said. ‘‘ You know 
we are going to cross early and spend the 
autumn in Switzerland. Do come, Rita 
dear. Ido not half care to go, if you do not.”’ 

Margaret hesitated before answering. Did 
her eyes seek Whitwell’s? Sara almost 
thought so, but the next moment they 
turned to her own. 

‘*J will talk with mother about it and let 
you know. I feel almost sure that I will 
go,’’ she added a moment later. 

Was there a sad note in her voice? Her 
mother thought so. 

When the last guest had departed, Mar- 
garet went into the house and started to go 
up stairs. 

‘‘Margaret, little  sister,’’ Whitwell 
called. She stopped, smiling down at him 
questioningly. ‘‘ Do you feel like taking a 
ride, a good long ride, out beyond the 
Soldiers’ Home or, around by Arlington 
Heights ?’”’ 

‘‘Ves,’? she answered gaily, ‘‘I do. I 
will be ready in five minutes.’’ 

While she was putting her habit on, she 
repeated ‘‘little sister’? to herself. ‘‘ He 
wishes me to know that he only cares for 
me asa sister. Well, there is certainly no 
reason why I should cry because I cannot 
have what I have never had any reason to 
expect. Suppose he does not wish to 
marry me. Why should he? And why 
should I make him and mother and myself 
wretched about it ?’’ 

Margaret was a perfect horsewoman, and 
although her form was slight she looked 
like a little queen when she sat on her beau- 
tiful horse. Whitwell adjusted the stirrup, 
and she bent over to smooth her skirt. Her 
shining black braids almost touched the 
blond hair on Whitwell’s forehead. He had 
Claire’s golden hair and brown eyes, and as 
he stood there beside the horses, tall and 
straight, he looked like a young viking. 
The mother, standing on the veranda, 
thought she had never seen such a pleasant 
sight. In another moment, with gay back- 
ward glances and merry chatter, they dis- 
appeared down the long avenue. In that 
moment, when Margaret’s head had almost 
touched him, and he had felt her breath on 
his cheek, Whitwell had taken one look into 
her face above him; the face which she had 
wreathed in smiles to hide her pain. 





‘She does not care,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘T am to her only an elder brother and 
nothing more. Well, please God, I will 
never let her be unhappy as she would be if 
she knew.’’ So he lent himself to her de- 
vise, and all the rest of the summer day 
they rode side by side, through enchanting 
groves where the busy birds were building 
their nests, and past orchards where the 
cherry trees were letting their blossoms 
drift off into the expectant air, that the 
hidden fruit might give itself to the sun. * 

They came out on the hill behind the 
Soldiers’ Home when the sun was only 
about ten minutes high. The scene was 
full of glory. Everywhere the long, level 
rays shone through the trees, and even the 
shadows were luminous in the faint haze 
that overspread the land. Away in the 
distance lay the queenly city, the white 
columns and golden dome of the Capitol il- 
luminated by the last light of the setting 
sun. ‘They drew their horses up, and with 
one impulse waited to see the day’s decline. 
Margaret’s eyes wandered over the land- 
scape, and as the shadows encroached on 
the sunshine there came into them a look 
of melancholy. Whitwell had dismounted, 
and with the bridle over his arm stood 
leaning against his horse and looking at 
Margaret. How sweet and dear she was ; 
how wonderful in the strong springtide of 
her womanhood! What could any other 
woman ever be to him,’ and—yes, what 
could any other man ever be to her? He 
realized that without her life would have no 
meaning to him. 

The sun was almost gone; only a little 
rim still rested on the hill tops, and behind 
them rose a great shadow which seemed 
waiting to enfold them. With sudden im- 
pulse Margaret stretched out both arms 
toward the west. 

““Do not go. Oh, do not go!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Whitwell put his hand up and clasped 
one of hers. 

“Do not go. Oh, do not go!’’ he re- 
peated. 

She looked down into his eyes and read 
them. 

“‘Do not go, little sister !”’ 

Her eyes told him all. 

‘* Ah, Margaret, darling, what could have 
made us think that we could live without 
each other ?”’ 

“‘T never thought that I could live with- 
out you,’’? she answered between a sob and 
a smnile. 

They went slowly home in the gloaming, 
the horses taking theirown time. They had 
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so much to say; there were so many 
silences between them when their thoughts 
were too deep for words. 

At the steps they sprang from their 
horses and let them find their own way to 
the stables. Moved by the same thought, 
hand in hand they went into the room 
where Robert and Sara were sitting with 
Mr. Gardner. Straight to the mother they 
went, and Sara read in their radiant faces 
that her hopes were to be fulfilled. Margaret 
threw herself into her arms. 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother,’’ she sobbed. ° 

Whitwell knelt beside them, and clasped 
his arms around them both. His voice was 
not less manly that it trembled as he spoke. 

‘‘Mother, dearest, will you trust her to 
me ?’’ he said. 


XXIX. 


ROBERT stood in the open door of his 
house. It was a morning in October, al- 
most at the end of the nineteenth century. 
He was waiting for his wife, and they were 
about to start on their usual morning walk. 
The clear morning light brought out, unre- 
servedly, all the changes which time had 
wrought in him. The delicacy of constitu- 
tion that had belonged to his youth was a 
thing of the past ; the only remaining mark 
of it being in his figure, which had not 
grown portly with advancing years. He 
was inclined to regard this as an advantage, 
because, having less weight to carry, the 
years had not taken the elasticity of his 
step. His hair was white, and there were 
lines of life written on his face. Only in 
his eyes was youth ; not the fleeting youth 
of inexperience and of few days, but the 
immortal youth of the gods, to which none 
may attain except those who have kept the 
springs of joy and delight unpolluted ; those 
to whom the passing years only give new 
appreciation for their boundless pleasures. 

Sara came to him smiling, and together 
they passed down the avenue. 

Within the house, before a bright little 
fire, and with the sunshine falling across 
his knees, sat Mr. Gardner. The frosts of 
many winters had made his few locks like 
shining silver, and the strength of his man- 
hood had departed. On his placid face was 
a look of repose and content, and a light 
which shone from within. It was the same 
light that looks from the eyes of a little 
child who has not lost the vision of the 
angels which surroundit. We have allseen 
it in the infant’s eyes; it is not always on 
the face of the aged. 

The door opened, and Sara entered. She 
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had a book in her hand, ‘‘ Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan.’’ Going to her father, she 
kissed his forehead. 

‘‘ Dear father,’’ she said, ‘“‘ here is a new 
book about your dear Japan. I am so 
happy to think how much pleasure you will 
find in it.” 

He took the book and kept her hand as 
well. 

‘‘Thank you, daughter. You may well 
say ‘dear Japan,’ because I do love it ; but, 
daughter, there is something I have been 
thinking about, which I wish to say to you 
today. This is your birthday, dear; you 
are fifty five years old. I wish to tell you 
today that the years of my life, which are 
many, are good years because of you; that 
for more than thirty years past you have 
filled my life with the corn of comfort and 
the wine of great joy; and that now, as I 
look back over the long way, the sorrows 
of my youth are forgotten in the blessed- 
ness which you have given me. You know, 
daughter, that I am on the border land. 
Sometimes I seem to be so near that I can 
feel the life which is coming, al! around me. 
Ishall find her there ; often I am conscious 
of her presence now, and today I had the 
thought come to me to thank and bless you 
in her name.”’ 

Sara’s eyes were full of tender tears as 
she smoothed the straggling locks on his 
forehead. Suddenly there came the tramp 
of ponies’ feet, then a rush like the wind, 
and the door flew open. 

‘“‘Grandma, egrandma!’’ 
voices. 

Robert heard the clatter of hoofs and the 
voices of the children. He left his writing 
at once to go to meet them. They were 
Whitwell’s and Margaret’s children, and 
they were the crowning joy of Robert’s life. 
He welcomed’ them each time with new 
pleasure; he studied the development of 
their natures with concentrated delight. 
They were indeed and in truth h7s children, 
the children of his life long devotion, of his 
self sacrifice, and of his manhood. Well 
might he rejoice in them, beautiful, happy 
creatures that they were! Here were no 
sad childish eyes looking out on a world of 
woe; no drooping corners of the mouth 
proclaimed them the inheritors of all the 
load of weary questioning, of all the doubts 
and hopelessness of these fiz de siécle days. 
The elasticity and the activity of boundless 
life were in their every motion, the light of 
boundless joy shone in their lovely eyes. 
Robert never met their gaze without a thrill 
of great expectancy. He knew that these 
were the eyes of those who will enter into 
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the Promised Land, for they were free 
born. 

He knew that in other places and other 
homes, few perhaps, but constantly increas- 
ing, sons and daughters were coming up to 
receive the promise: ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord.”’ 
As from the top of Mount Pisgah Moses 
gazed with rapture on the Canaan which he 
might not enter, so Robert now saw in 
these children the glory and joy of the 
human race that shall be. 

The children had paused for a second on 
the threshold, and, seeing that ‘‘dear 
grandpa’’ was there, went and spoke to 
him first. Then little Robert, or Rob, as 
they called him, advanced to his grand- 
mother. He carried a huge bouquet of 
pink roses, which he presented to her. 

‘““There are fifty five, and they are all 
Hermosa roses,’’ he said. ‘‘ Mamma says 
that means ‘ perfectly beautiful,’ so I would 
not have any other kind for your birthday.”’ 

She took them, and kissed the bright 
cheeks of her little grandson. 

‘““Thank you, dearest, for the roses and 
the wishes and all,’’ she said. 

Meanwhile little Sara was waiting for her 
turn. She held, pressed close to her 
breast, a piece of cardboard, which she now 
put upon her grandmother’s lap. 

“It is a picture for your birthday, and I 
wishes you many happy returns, and I made 
it for you myself.’’ 

One side was blue, and happily it flashed 
into Sara’s mind that that yiust be intended 
for the sky. She held it with that side up, 
very anxious not to disappoint the young 
artist, who watched her eagerly. 

‘‘Oh, yes! Isee! It is the avenue lead- 
ing up to grandma’s house, isn’t it, darling 
little girl?”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ the little girl went on, pointing 
with her finger; ‘‘yes, and this is the 
road, and those are the trees, and this is 
Rob on Toby, and I am on Fido, and we 
are coming to see you. I painted us com- 
ing because you are gladder when we come 
than when we go, and I wanted the glad- 
dest thing for your birthday.”’ 


{ END. 
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Robert was talking to his namesake, and 
now little Sara ran to him. 

“There is going to be a surprise in a little 
while,’’ she said. 

‘‘A surprise? For whom ?’’ he asked. 

She drew his head down close to her 
lips, and whispered mysteriously, ‘‘ For 
grandma, because it is her birthday.’’ At 
the moment, she heard the sound of car- 
riage wheels on the gravel. ‘‘ The surprise 
has come, the surprise has come!’’ she 
shouted, as she rushed out of the door. 

Whitwell and Margaret came in smiling 
and happy. 

‘‘ Hush, hush, little one, not quite so 
loud,’’ Margaret said, holding up her finger 
to little Sara. 

In Whitwell’s arms lay the latest arrival 
in their happy home. He went and laid it 
in his mother’s arms. They all gathered 
around her, Robert, standing behind her 
chair, looked over her shoulder at the fair, 
sweet babe, and even Mr. Gardner drew 
himself out of his easy chair to come nearer 
for a moment. 

‘“We could not leave little Claire at home 
on your birthday, mother, dearest,’’ Whit- 
well said. 

‘* Because,’’ said little Sara, who was 
leaning on her grandmother’s knee, ‘‘ when 
nurse said that Claire is too little to go visit- 
ing, mamma said that we must not think, 
because she is too little to talk, that she is 
too little to feel.”’ 

Rob had put his forefinger into the baby’s 
hand, and the tiny pink fingers curled 
around it as he took up the theme. 

‘‘And papa said that she must come to 
take possession of her birthright. He said 
that is her part in grandmia’s love.”’ 

He paused, and little Sara, waiting 
eagerly to have him speak the words which 
she could not quite remember, said, ‘‘ And 
more, he said more than that, Rob.”’ 

The beautiful boy slowly raised his eyes 
from Claire’s little fingers ; they paused for 
a moment on his sister’s face, then rested 
on his grandmother as he spoke. 

‘“‘YVes,’? he said, ‘‘‘for her children’s 
children shall call her blessed.’”’ 
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T was Evelyn Morton’s afternoon at 
home. A steady stream of people had 
filled her little drawing room since 

three o’clock, but now the last one had 
gone, and she came back to the open fire 
from the door where she had been saying 
good by, and threw herself with a sigh of 
content into a great Turkish chair directly 
opposite her cousin, Bob Inglis, who had just 
come in. 

‘“‘T’m going to stay to dinner, Evelyn, 
mayn’t I?’ Bob said. ‘‘It’s getting late, 
and if I go before dinner I shan’t have any 
visit at all.’’ 

‘©Of course you’re going to stay to dinner, 
my child,’’ she answered, reaching over and 
giving his hand an affectionate little pat. 
“Vou don’t suppose I’m going to let you 
escape me now, do you, when you have ne- 
glected me as you have, you wretch, five 
months without a sign of a letter?” 

‘‘Oh, Evelyn, you ave the right sort of a 
woman. I swear the very sight of you does 
a man good. I think it’s been at least a 
year since I asked you to marry me the last 
time. It’s high time I tried my luck again, 
so here goes.’’ He dropped easily on one 
knee before her and leaned toward her, his 
eyes a mixture of mischief and entreaty. 
She drew his head down on her arm and 
kissed his forehead gently. 

‘Oh, Bob, how fond I am of you, you old 
goose! I’ve missed you so. I do hope you 
are going to stay home for a while.’’ 

“‘T’ll stay forever, Evelyn, if you’ll treat 
me like this,’’ he answered, pressing her 
hand against his cheek. ‘‘ Honestly, 
Evelyn, why won’t you marry me and let 
me settle down sensibly and comfortably ? 
I live adog’s life; not a tie on earth, not a 
soul to care if I go to the devil—not even 
you. Are you never lonely, Evelyn? Do 
you intend to live this way to the end of 
your days? Tell me.”’ 

He had risen, and, leaning with his elbow 
on the mantel, was looking searchingly into 
her small, dark face. 

“Tam, indeed, sometimes very, very lonely, 
Bob; sometimes even wild enough to think, 
perhaps, we should be happy married. At 
least there would be no misunderstandings. 
We are both done with love ; we have both 
lived and suffered.’’ She spoke dreamily, 
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sadly; then with her quick and charming 
smile, ‘‘ But think how we should quarrel. 
I should wear French heels, and you would 
smoke constantly. I know we should quar- 
rel horribly! Oh, here is Aunt Lucy !’’ she 
continued, as an old lady in a soft gray 
gown came down the stairs. Bob sprang to 
meet her with affectionate eagerness. 

‘“‘T am glad to see thee, Robert,’’ she 
said, with her gentle hand on his broad 
shoulder. ‘‘ We have missed thee much.”’ 

‘“And the sight of you and Evelyn, dear 
Aunt Lucy, makes me feel a new man. I 
have just been making my annual proposi- 
tion of marriage to Evelyn, but she scorns 
me asusual. Oh, you may scoff, perfidions 
damnisel,’’? he added laughingly, and taking 
Aunt Lucy under his arm they went out to 
dinner. 

“Aunt Lucy,’’ Bob said, as they reached 
the table, ‘‘I have come to ask a favor, as 
usual, I am going to invite some friends 
down to ‘The Oaks’ for the month of 
September, and I want you and Evelyn to 
come down and do the honors for me.”’ 

‘“‘Thy favors never seem hard to grant, 
Robert ; thee knows I am very fond of ‘ The 
Oaks,’ and I think I should like to come 
very much. What does thee say about it, 
Evelyn?”’ 

“T think it would be charming, Aunt 
Lucy; let us go by all neans. Who are you 
asking, Bob ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, the Hines and the Shumans and 
the Wentworths, and then a man, Evelyn, 
for whom I want to bespeak your special 
good grace—Herbert Ralston.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; I have heard you speak of 
him.”’ 

‘‘ We were freshmen together in college. 
He was the handsomest boy I ever saw. 
His people were Virginians with plenty of 
money; until he was twenty one, when he 
met with the accident, there was positively 
not a desire of his life that was not gratified. 
He was sadly spoiled, dogmatic, and arro- 
gant; he hadn’t too many friends, and we 
were always devoted to each other. Lately 
he has grown into a perfect bear, and al- 
though he is really an infliction to some 
people because of his bitterness, I love him, 
Evelyn, and I want you to try to civilize him 
a little.”’ 
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‘‘Really, Bob, you flatter me. I have 
never tried my hand at taming a bear. I’m 
afraid I shan’t be very successful. What is 
his special grievance ?”’ 

‘“When he was twenty one,’’ Bob went 
on, ‘‘ Ralston was shockingly burned. He 
was experimenting with some chemicals, 
and they exploded. He was at the 
point of death for months, and when 
he recovered his face was terribly scarred. 
He had been an acknowledged handsome 
man, but now he knows he is an object of 
curiosity and pity to all who see him. One 
side of his face is as perfect as ever, but the 
other! He has brooded over it so long that 
he has grown to believe himself hideous to 
people, and so heavoids them. It is pitifvl, 
Evelyn. He is a man of grand possibilities, 
but he simply shuts himself off from the 
world, and lives cursing his fate.” 

‘* How tragic !”’ 

‘*T came home from Europe to find him 
even worse than when I left six months 
ago. He was here for a day having his 
eyes looked after, and he was so ill that his 
man and I just packed him up and took 
him down to ‘The Oaks,’ and I am going 
to keep him there until he is better, if I 
have to tie him up.” 

Evelyn’s eyes were very bright; they 
looked as if the tears were near the surface, 
for there is always something touching in 
the devotion of one man for another. She 
got up from the table inamoment. ‘‘Iam 
going to the opera with the Ludlams to- 
night, so you will excuse me, won’t you, 
Bob?’’ she said. ‘‘ You area very nice boy, 
even if you are my cousin;’’ and she leaned 
over and kissed him again on the forehead 
as she left the room. 

Bob’s face flushed with pleasure. Eve- 
lyn’s approval was very dear to him. 

“Aunt Lucy,’ he said presently, ‘tell 
me, do you know what the trouble was be- 
tween Evelyn and her husband? ”’ 

‘“No, Robert; I do not know exactly, 
although I have some idea.”’ 

‘Was it some woman, Aunt Lucy?” 

‘*T think it was; still Idonotknow. She 
loved him madly, Robert, and her grief 
when he died was terrible. She feared she 
had been too severe with him, unjust. 
Just before he died he took her hands in his, 
and he said, ‘My darling, you have been 
pretty hard on me, but if all women acted 
so it would be a better world, perhaps.’ Oh, 
how she suffered, poor child !” 

‘IT was abroad at the time, you know, 
and I never knew much about it. Did she 
never live with him at all?” 

‘*Oh, yes; they went to Florida for two 





months, and had been back some weeks 
before there was any trouble. No one 
knows what brought it about, but one night 
Evelyn rushed in upon me and begged me 
to start for Europe with her the next day. 
She was in such a terrible state of agitation 
that I felt alarmed for her; but she would 
tell me nothing, and while I was attempting 
to dissuade her, Ainsley came. He said that 
he and Evelyn had had a disagreement, 
that he was willing to accede to her wishes 
in all things, but that at any cost a scandal 
must be avoided, and we both pleaded with 
her to give up going away. Ainsley pro- 
mised her that as soon as he could do so, 
without scandal, he would leave her in 
peace. He spoke very bitterly, and he 
looked like a man in great grief, but neither 
of them ever gave the slightest intimation 
as to the trouble. Evelyn’s health suffered 
a good deal, so that she went out but little 
for a while, but at last she resumed her old 
life, and no one knew there had been any 
estrangement, though they lived entirely 
apart, never meeting except at meals and 
when they went out together. Within a 
year Ainsley had pneumonia and died. 
Poor Evelyn was almost insane; but time, 
the great healer, at last brought her back 
to a normal condition. That was eight 
years ago. Evelyn is twenty nine years old 
now.”’ 

They had left the dining room, and were 
sitting in the fire light, Robert on a has- 
sock at his aunt’s feet. She leaned over 
with her hand on his arm. 

‘Thee are both very dear to me, Robert, 
like my own children. And ¢hy trouble? I 
hope time has brought thee peace.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Lucy, peace. The world has 
never been bright to me since Mona’s death, 
but, yes, I have found peace.”’ 

It was late before Robert left. He 
walked slowly up the avenue in the soft 
moonlight, his mind full of the past. What 
could Evelyn’s trouble have been? Strange 
that no one had ever learned. His mind 
went back to the death of his own wife, seven 
years ago, and now ‘‘ The Oaks,”’ the beauti- 
ful home where she had reigned, was to ve 
open again. 

* * * * 

It was the last day of Robert’s house 
party. Evelyn and her aunt had been at 
‘‘The Oaks ”’ for three weeks; the gay party 
was to break up onthe morrow. Evelyn sat 
in front of a low French window, listlessly 
embroidering. Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturnes,’ one 
after another, floated dreamily in from 
the next room. Herbert Ralston was at 
the piano. He was a fine musician, and the 
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bitterness and melancholy of his life found 
expression in his music. Evelyn was think- 
ing of this as she sat listening. It would 
have been hard to tell when, in the past 
three weeks, she had not been thinking of 
Herbert Ralston. She found a strange fas- 
cination in the man. The attitude of antag- 
onism which he maintained toward the 
world she resolutely ignored, and with her 
first look into his hard, defiant eyes, she re- 
solved to be his friend and make him hers. 
It was rather up hill work at first. He 
met friendly advances with the cold reserve 
of a man who has a horror of being pitied ; 
still, Evelyn, in her relation to others, was a 
woman of wonderful tact and wisdom, and 
at last she had won; they were the best of 
friends. 

Ralston’s disfigurement was an appalling 
shock in contrast to the beauty of the unin- 
jured side of his face, and to his over sensi- 
tive mind no one for a moment ever lost 
sight of what he morbidly considered his 
repulsive injury. In reality the scar on his 
face was not repulsive at all; it was simply 
startling. 

Since his coming to ‘‘ The Oaks”’ Ralston 
had, for the first time in years, found him- 
self happy in the society of his fellow 
men. He left the piano presently, and came 
into the library where Evelyn sat. The 
other guests, except Aunt Lucy, who was 
not quite well, had gone on a picnic. Ev- 
elyn had declined to join them because of 
her aunt’s indisposition, and Ralston, who 
always avoided such festivities, had gone off 
early in the morning, and had not returned 
until after the party had started. 

‘‘ Why aren’t you one of the picnickers, 
Mr. Ralston?’’ Evelyn said as he threw 
himself into a chair somewhat in the shadow, 
though near her. 

‘Picnics,’? he answered rather shortly, 
‘‘are not in my line.’’ 

‘*You’re a very lazy man. I believe it is 
pure laziness that prevents your joining all 
these exciting festivities.” 

‘‘No,’’ he answered bitterly, ‘‘it is an un- 
willingness to inflict myself upon my fel- 
low men.”’ 

Evelyn did not answer him. The drowsy 
hum of the September insects came in 
through the swaying curtains, and Herbert 
Ralston sat in the shadow and looked at the 
fair woman who had made him her friend. 

Suddenly Evelyn looked up, and meeting 
his eyes she leaned impulsively toward him. 
““Mr. Ralston,’’ she said, ‘‘do you consider 
me your friend ?”’ 

‘* You have seemed my most kind friend,”’ 
he answered gently. 
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‘*T am your sincere and devoted friend. I 
would do much, much for you, but I am not 
proud of you. Think, think of a strong 
and noble man letting a little trouble crush 
and embitter him as you have. Rise above 
it; live it down; beaman. Do you think 
you are the only person in the world who 
has suffered? Is it brave and manly to 
raise this barrier between yourself and the 
rest of mankind simply because your vanity 
has had a blow?”’ 

Ralston turned very pale. The blood 
rushed to his face, and the cruel scar 
throbbed painfully. 

‘“‘T aia unfortunate,’’ he said bitterly, 
‘* to have aroused your scorn.”’ 

‘* Tf you feel it so,’’ she answered gently, 
‘‘youcan changeit. Make me—make your 
friends proud of you.’’ She rose from her 
chair and laid her hand appealingly on his 
arm. 

‘‘You presume to sit up and judge me, 
lecture me—you who have never had a 
trial or trouble in your life! You dare to 
judge one whose life has been ruined ; who 
must carry about with him all his daysa 
loathsome and repulsive presence. Do you 
fancy for amoment you know what it 
means? I would like you to pass through 
New York with me once. When I enter a 
car I have the happiness of seeing every 
lady look at me, then quickly turn her head 
lest she should show in her eyes the pity 
that she feels; every child stares as at some 
strange animal; while the others—the beasts 
—nudge each other and whisper behind 
their hands, and I must sit and endure it 
with no hope of anything different. You 
think it pleasant, perhaps, to be a blot upon 
the face of the earth. You must not judge 
me by the standards of other people, who 
can hold up their heads before the world. 
Do you think for a moment you know what 
trouble—suffering of this kind—means?’’ 

Evelyn smiled sadly. The voices of the 
returning guests came up the drive. 

‘Tomorrow I will tell you my history. 
You shall judge if I have ever suffered; in 
the mean time, forgive me.’? She looked 
into his eyes, but saw only the bitterest 
anger as Ralston turned and left the room. 

When the household assembled for dinner 
Ralston did not appear. In his own room, 
his head bowed in his arms, he was suffer- 
ing the keenest agony; for bitterly angry as 
he was with Evelyn, he realized that he 
loved her. He stood before his glass and 
looked at himself, and ground his teeth with 
rage at the fate which had made him what 
he was. He thought he had sounded the 
depths of suffering and misery, but it 
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seemed he had not, and for hours he sat in 
the darkness, cursing his fate and thinking 
of his mad love. 

Evelyn went to Aunt Lucy’s room after 
dinner, and when she had made her com- 
fortable for the night she astonished that 
gentle lady by dropping on her knees by 
the bedside and weeping violently. ‘‘ Oh, 
Aunt Lucy,’’ she sobbed, ‘I am going to 
marry Herbert Ralston. I am going to 
make a man of him, poor fellow! Think 
what a life he has led !’’ 

‘“Why, my child, thee does not mean 
Herbert Ralston? Does he love thee ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed he does, Aunt Lucy, madly, al- 
though he does not know it,’’ and Evelyn 
laughed hysterically. ‘‘I am going to tell 
him so tomorrow.”’ 

Poor Aunt Lucy was much bewildered 
and distressed ; but after a good cry, Evelyn 
smiled upon her reassuringly. ‘‘For the 
first time in eight years, Aunt Lucy, I feel 
life holds an interest forme. I love him 
with my whole heart, and I am very, very 
happy ;’’ and she kissed Aunt Lucy ten- 
derly, and went to write a note to Ralston, 
which was to be delivered by the maid early 
in the morning. 

‘‘T am aware,’’ she wrote, ‘‘how very 
angry you are with me, but I am sure, after 
all these happy days together, you will not 
refuse to go for a last walk with me tomor- 
row afternoon. I shall be busy seeing 
people off in the morning—Aunt Lucy and 
I are to stay another week, you know—but 
in the afternoon let us go to the high hill. 
I want to tell you what has never passed my 
lips before.”’ 

* * * * 

It was three o’clock when they started, 
and it was not until they reached the sum- 
mit of the hill overlooking all that beautiful 
country, that Evelyn began her story. 

‘*‘T cannot tell you how strange it seems 
to me, how terrible, after all these years, to 
put my experience into words. You are 
the only person in the world to whom I 
could possibly tell it.’’ 

Poor Ralston’s heart throbbed painfully. 
Evelyn paused, but he did not answer. 

‘*T married,’’ she went on, ‘‘ when I was 
twenty. My husband was young also— 
twenty five ; he was an American, but had 
lived much of his life in France. I cannot 
tell you how I loved him. In my eyes he 
was almost a god—without a flaw. It never 
occurred to me to question his life before I 
knew him. I had been brought up ina strict 
New England atmosphere, and I did not 
dream that there was any other. We went 
to Florida for two months after our mar- 
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riage, and those two months, it seemed to 
me, I was in heaven, and so it did to Ains- 
ley. He worshiped me, and many times he 
would drop on his knees and say, ‘ My dar- 
ling, I wish I had been a better man ;’ but 
how could I know what he meant—I who 
had scarcely heard of vice? We had been 
back in New York three weeks, when, one 
day, the maid said a lady wished to see me 
down stairs. She had a child with her and 
did not send up a card, which seemed rather 
strange, but I went down. She was a very 
handsome, large, blonde woman, with rather 
a hard face and voice, but well dressed and 
well mannered. When I came in she rose, 
holding the child by the hand. She asked 
me if I was Mrs. Ainsley Morton, and 
when I said I was, she took the child 
on her lap and began to take off its veil. 
‘I have brought you your husband’s 
child,’ she said. She pushed the little 
thing toward me. There could be no mis- 
take; he was the image of Ainsley. She had 
known Ainsley, she said, for five years. 
She met him in the studio of one of his 
friends where she was a inodel, and they had 
had a little apartment and had been very 
happy, she said. Ainsley gave her plenty 
of money, and took her about quite a little. 
She had always been true to him, she said. 
He had told her he was not a marrying 
man—would never marry—and she was 
quitecontent. But six months before he had 
written her a letter; she showed it to me. It 
said he had settled upon her ten thousand 
dollars, the interest of which she was to 
receive during her life, and it said, ‘If you 
form any other attachment be good to the 
boy ; he is my only regret.’ She said she 
had waited until he was married, and now 
she had come to have her revenge.”’ 

Evelyn had not realized what an effort it 
would be for her to tell her story, and she 
was quite pale and trembling. She got up 
and moved about a little. Ralston sat look- 
ing off at the distant hills. 

“‘T need not tell you how we all suf- 
fered,’’ she went on ina moment. ‘ Ains- 
ley suffered as much as I did, I suppose, 
but he thought me cruel and unjust to take 
the attitude I did. He tried to make me 
see he was only a boy of twenty when this 
had begun, too young to think for hiniself, 
and only following the example of those 
among whom he lived; but I would not listen 
to him, and except as we met at meals, and 
went into society together, we never saw 
each other. The little boy did not live 
very long, and the woman married, and 
then my husband died.’’ Evelyn threw 
her hands over her head. ‘Oh, God!”’ 
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she cried, ‘‘ how I have suffered ! 
loved him, and he died, and I have lived 
all these years knowing that I was hard 
and unforgiving to my love!’’ She burst 
into a passion of weeping. Ralston sat and 
listened to her sobs. He was suffocating. 
He longed to take her hand and cover it 
with kisses, but the terror lest she should 
shrink from him prevented him. The pas- 
sion of her weeping spent itself; still they 
sat on in silence, each longing for, dreading, 
the other’s voice. At last Evelyn spoke. 

“You are the only person to whom I 
have ever told my trouble. I wanted to 
tell you because you have suffered, and be- 
cause—because I want your sympathy.”’ 

‘“You have honored me,’’ he said in a 
low voice. 

‘*T am afraid I have bored you sadly. You 
must forgive me.’’ 


How I 
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‘*Mrs. Morton, hush. You do not know 
how cruel you are. You do not know how 
mad{am. I would die for you gladly.’’ 

‘‘T thought you did not care ; you seemed 
as if you did not.”’ 

‘‘Did not care? God! I whose heaven 
is in your eyes, whose only happiness is in 
your voice; poor mad, seared, and blasted 
creature that I am!”’ 

He dropped his head into his hands and 
groaned. Evelyn moved swiftly to him, 
knelt by his side, and pressed her smooth 
cheek timidly to his. . 

Ralston sprang to his feet. ‘‘Are you 
mad ?’’ he cried in a low, tense voice. ‘‘ It 
is not your pity I want. I love you. Doyou 
understand ?—/ove you.” 

‘*Then live for me, dear,’? Evelyn an- 
swered, looking tenderly into his eyes, ‘‘ for 
I love you.”’ 

Rowena L. Hiltman. 














A WINTER EVENING. 


KEENER, Crisper, grows the air and stiller, 
While the night her dusky doors unbars ; 


Shifting as a spectral spiral pillar, 


One white smoke shaft links the earth and stars. 


In the woodland no melodious rally ; 


Presage of the springtime ?—not a breath ! 
On the hill and in the sheeted valley 


Silence as inexorable as death. 


Yet beneath this numbing coil and cumber, 
Hearkening but the word to bid it start— 
Leap to life from out its icy slumber 


Somewhere waits the living vernal heart. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE KEYS. 

Paderewski has proven that he has lost 
none of that personal magnetism which 
makes him the most conspicuous figure 
wherever he happens to be, however great 
other artists may bein achievement. Added 
to this, he is more than ever admired in the 
sober second thought of the critic—who 
has been like every other listener, so swept 
out of himself that he feels, rather than 
thinks, during the moments when Pader- 
ewski plays. The artist who came to 
America three years ago was unquestionably 
great, but he has added to his interpreta- 
tions a breadth of comprehension, a sincer- 
ity, which he carries to the heart of every 
one whose ear comes within the range of 
his magical music. 

Paderewski’s technical skill is one of the 
marvels of his playing, when we know how 
comparatively short a time he has given to 
the study of the piano. He never falters. 
His touch is absolutely sure. He gives any 
shade of feeling to the notes, because he 
has absolute command of his instrument. 
It seems impossible that this skill should 
have been acquired within ten years ; yet 
such is the fact. Before 1885, Paderewski 
was a composer rather than a pianist, and 
was known only to a very small class. His 
wife had died in poverty, because his work 
was unsalable. In that year he went to 
Leschetiszky, of Vienna, and began taking 
lessons. lLeschetiszky is a marvelous 
teacher of technique, but he has had only 
one Paderewski. It was like teaching a 
Shakspere toread and write. The teacher’s 
work was done after the tools were put into 
the hands of the pupil. 

Every one of Paderewski’s recent con- 
certs has been filled with highly excited 
crowds, who hang upon each musical 
phrase with a boundless admiration. 

As acomposer, the magnetic Pole is still 
almost unknown to us, for the reason that 
after he has been heard to play his own 
compositions, they seem flat and uninter- 
esting in other hands. 





A SEMI-AMERICAN PIANIST. 

Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler has been one 
of the favorites in the musical world this 
winter, as one of the best piano players 
who has ever come to us. She is full of 
fire, of impetuosity, of brilliancy, and 
artistic breadth. She has been with us 


before; indeed, her early life was spent 
here. She was born at Bielitz, in Austria, 
but was only three years old when her 
people came to America. One brother, 
Maurice Bloomfield, is professor of Sanskrit 
in the Johns Hopkins University. 

She appeared for the first time at the age 
of eleven, and since then she has played all 
over the continent of Europe. At Dresden, 
in 1893, one of the numbers on her pro- 
gram was Rubinstein’s Concerto in D 
Minor. The great pianist himself was in 
the audience, and after the concert was 
over he followed the young woman to the 
green room and kissed her, telling her that 
he had never before been so satisfied with 
his composition. 

Mme. Zeisler will hardly rival Pader- 
ewski, but there is no other pianist at the 
moment who can claim her popularity. 





NEW LIGHT UPON A STRANGE CAREER. 

Frau von Bulow has gathered together 
her husband’s letters, and made an in- 
teresting book of memoirs. It touches 
chiefly upon his life during the years be- 
tween 1841 and 1855, when the famous Ger- 
man pianist changed the whole current of 
his life through his acquaintance with Liszt 
and Wagner. 

He tells the story of the movement which 
led to the formation of Wagner’s style. It 
was in 1850, while listening to a perform- 
ance of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ by Liszt, that Von 
Biilow determined to give up the law for 
music. There is a theory in the minds of 
some students of the brain that great musical 
and mathematical talents are entirely apart 
fron) the ordinary intellect, and are really 
phases of mental disease. They cite the 
fact that idiots have been known to possess 
both to an astonishing degree. Von Biilow’s 
case would seem to bear out this theory. 
As a child he gave no evidence of the talent 
that was to make him famous. It was 
only after a severe attack of brain fever that 
he showed any taste for music. He received 
the best musical education, but it was con- 
sidered merely as an accomplishment, and 
by no means as a preparation for a prac- 
tical profession. 

But Liszt and Wagner swept away every- 
thing. Von Bulow went to Weimar, studied 
with Liszt for two years, and then made a 
concert tourof Europe. He married Liszt’s 
daughter, who had lived with him for twelve 
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Rose Caron. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


years when she left him for Wagner. Von 
Bulow obtained a. divorce, and spent the 
rest of his life in concert tours. 


A COMMENDABLE NOVELTY. 

How many people get a program of a 
concert they are about to attend, and study 
the music beforehand? Every piece of 
music, however simple, has a theme; it is 
not merely a random collection of consecu- 
tive pleasing sounds. Yet that is what 
many a popular audience appears to con- 
sider it. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra now 

7 


issues programs that contain a slight ex- 
planation of the music to be rendered, and 
something of its history. The idea is a 
good one, and should be widely adopted. 


ROYALTY AND BANJOS, 

Few people, outside of the circle that is 
constantly seeking for new ideas in enter- 
tainments, realize how large a field there is 
for a parlor entertainer. There are in New 
York and London men and women whose 
names never get into print, yet who make 
handsome incomes going from house to 
house during the season, singing or playing. 
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Louise Nikita. 
From a photograph by Van Bosch, Paris. 


They are in many cases artists of some dis- 
tinction, and in others masters of some 
taking form of amusement which gives 
the:m vogue and popularity. 

During the last London season two Amer- 
ican girls named Leech, daughters of an 
American naval officer, played the banjo 
and sang negro songs in most of the great 
houses. They sang before almost every mem- 
ber of the roya! fainily except the queen, and 
have come back homie, with the prestige of 
their triumphs, to sing for American society 
people this winter. They are entirely natural 
and untaught, singing with the same free- 
dom as the negroes whom they imitate, but 
with a delicate charm that is all their own. 
Their one public appearance in London was 
with their fellow countrymen and friends, 





the Cornell Glee Club, when they made 
their début in St. James’ Hall last July. 


AN AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 

Marie Van Zandt has made her reputa- 
tion almost entirely in Europe; but for all 
that, she has kept a unique place in the hearts 
of those who have faith in American music, 
and who believe that our climate makes fine 
voices. She was born in New York, and 
her mother, who was a clever teacher, gave 
her her first instruction. Even asa child, 
she had a pronounced musical tempera- 
ment, and in her early years she picked 
up a knowledge of every musical instrument 
that came in her way. The noises of the 
street, the organ that played around the 
corner, fascinated her. Her brain wove 





























every sound into music. With a banjo, she 
learned the trick of making others hear 
what had struck her sensitive ears. 

Her mother took her to Europe while she 
was still a child, and put her under Lam- 
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Zine in ‘‘ Don Giovanni.’? She was im- 


mediately engaged to sing at Covent Garden 
in London, where she made a decided 
hit in ‘‘la Sonnambula.’’ A year later, 
she was singing J/igvonu in Paris. She has 





Marie Van Zandt. 
From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 


perti, in Milan. In those days—the early 
seventies—everybody went to Lamperti, and 
it was the American girl’s dream to make 
her début on the stage of La Scala. The 
beautiful child captivated every one. She 
was invited everywhere, and asked to bring 
her banjo with her. It was she who intro- 
duced to Paris and Italy the sad and merry 
songs of the Southern negroes, as written 
down by Stephen Foster. Her début was 
made in Turin in 1879, when she sang Zer- 


made her home in Paris ever since, although 
she leaves it for long tours. Her greatest 
success in the last few years has been as 
Lakmé, a part which she created in 1885. 

A little over thirty, Miss Van Zandt is 


‘ still at the age at which Melba made her 


first success. 


A RISING OPERATIC STAR. 
Another American girl who has made 
herself known as one of the great prima 
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The Misses Leech. 


From a photograph by Newman, New York. 


donnas of the world is Louise Nikita. She 
was born in Washington, and is the niece of 
Le Roy, who was her master during her 
childhood. She is only twenty two now, 
but has already had a remarkably success- 
ful career as a singer in every European 
country and in the United States. Fifteen 
months ago she signed a contract to sing 
three years at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
It was thought at one time that Masse- 
net was writing ‘‘ La Navarraise *’ for Niki- 
ta. He stopped in his work to tell the 
world how much he admired her. But Mme. 
Calvé has put an end to all surmises con- 
cerning the origin of the new opera, which 


bids fair to rival ‘‘ Carmen ’”’ in the hearts of 
her audiences this winter. 


CALVE’S RETURN. 

Mme. Calvé says that the libretto of 
‘‘Ya Navarraise’’ was brought to her by 
the authors, Jules Claretie and Henri Cain. 
Calvé herself carried the book to Massenet, 
and asked him to write her a score. The 
story is that of a spy in the Carlist wars, 
and is full of the passionate intensity which 
the Spanish prima donna knows so well 
how to portray. Massenet not only wrote 
the opera, but drilled her for her perform- 
ance, and then told her that he was jealous 
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that the world should share his enjoyment 
of her creation of the part. 

Calvé has been singing in Madrid, St. 
Petersburg, and Paris since she was here 
two years ago, and resting at her 
beautiful country place in the 
south of France. She did not sing 
Carmen to her own countrymen, 
as they consider it a play rather 
than an opera. 

Calvé brings with her one opera 
which is a resurrection, and which 
will recall a thousand memories to 
the opera goer of a decade ago, 
who went to Europe for the season 
and knew all the rdles of the great 
singers. We spoke last month 
of Nilsson’s wonderful success in 
Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ whose lead- 
ing part she first sang in London 
in 1880. When she left the stage, 
it was thought by many that the 
Italian composer’s masterpiece had 
seen its last performance. The pos- 
sibility of its being taken up by an 
artist so different from the old con- 
ception of the part as Calvé, ap- 
pears to have occurred to no one. 
And yet, in the Spanish singer’s 
hands, it is bound to be a creation, 
for Calvé’s individuality shines 
through the preconceived idea of 
any part. 


WANTED—A NATIONAL AIR. 

Almost every nation except our 
own has a characteristic air that is 
recognized everywhere, at home 
and abroad, as a sort of national 
trademark or pass word—a cue for 
the entrance of patriotism. There 
is the electric, thrilling fury of the 
‘* Marseillaise’’; the comparatively 
phlegmatic, dogged determination 
of ‘‘God save the Queen”’; the 
strong and ponderous ‘‘ Wacht am 
Rhein ’’; the Slavic stolidity of the 
Russian national hymn, the tropic 
passion of ‘‘ la Paloma,’’ and the 
others, But this great conglomer- 
ate of the peoples of the world, 
spread across a continent, mighty 
in numbers and varied in interests 
—what national air is the sure 
rallying cry of these United States? Hav- 
ing many, we have none. 

‘America’? is a rank plagiarism of the 
English air. ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” is also a plagiarism, and too naval 
to interest the vast inland majority. ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ is a stirring and 





robust song, but its range is too great for 
ordinary voices. Those captivating lyrics, 
‘““Yankee Doodle’’ and ‘‘ Dixie,’’ have 
acquired too much sectional meaning. 


. 
an 


Meyriane Héglon. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


These discontented animadversions are 
inspired by the recent death of two writers 
of national airs, Dr. George F. Root and 
Harrison Millard, Millard wrote two sing- 
able tunes, ‘‘ Viva l’America’’ and ‘‘ The 
Flag of the Free,’’ but though they obtained 
a certain vogue, they failed to reach the 
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M. Marsick. 
From a photograph by Otto, Paris. 


general acceptance necessary to a truly 
national air. Dr. Root came nearer to be- 
ing the Rouget de 1’Isle of our country. 

An old Greek legend tells how Terpander 
was summoned to Sparta to sing away the 
state’s political troubles, and succeeded. 
Dr. Root came unsought, and was without 
doubt a more potent warrior, mounted on 
his Pegasus, than many companies of cavalry. 
Men are poor soldiers when out of the 
mood for fighting, and nothing so fires the 
veins and steels the sinews as the uplifting 
of war songs like banners. Such ballads as 
Dr. Root’s were worth an army to President 
Lincoln in the civil war. The long list of 
his inspirations includes ‘‘ The Battle Cry 
of Freedom,”’ ‘“‘The Vacant Chair,’’ and 
‘“‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching.’’ But fine as these were, and 
fine as were Henry C. Work’s ‘“ Marching 





through Georgia,’’ and the old tune ‘‘ John 
Brown’s Body,”’ they were the songs not of 
our country against the world, but of our 
nation divided against itself. Their fame 
remains, but their use is happily gone. 

A few weeks ago a candidate for the honor 
of ranking as our national air was put forth 
by Dr. English, the author of ‘‘ Ben Bolt ’’; 
but the place is still vacant. The success- 
fulsong must not be bombastic and bathetic, 
or the everlasting American humor will 
seize upon it. It must have a certain demo- 
cratic, careless, honest brag about it, to 
please and possess the soul of this great re- 
public. Who will write it? 


AN INVASION OF VIOLINISTS. 
After Ysaye thedeluge. This great vio- 
linist’s remarkable success last year has 
brought a positive inundation of fiddlers 
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upon our peaceful but golden shores, In 


the hands of Ondricek, Rivarde, Marsick, 
and a host of others, the catgut will twang 
out its tender soul unceasingly this winter. 

While Ysaye created a furore, Marsick 
has established himself with modest but 
thorough — success. Little and dapper, 
rather than Napoleonically short ; affable, 
plump, and sleek, rather than gaunt, music 
lorn, and weird, he is hardly the player to 
set throngs of women mad—and it is always 
the women that create and sustain a furore. 
Yet Marsick’s music is so worthy of all at- 
tention, it is so devoid of ostentatious gym- 
nastics, so sincere and warm, that he must 
have a very high place among contempo- 
rary makers of melody. 

Though a Belgian by birth, he has_be- 

come thoroughly identified with France, 
and has been for some time a professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire. He was a remark- 
able boy soprano, but at the age of fifteen 
he gave up singing for the violin and com- 
position. He had the uncomfortable honor 
of being refused at the Brussels Con- 
servatory because—it is said—the di- 
rector was jealous of his abilities. 
Going on to Paris, poor in all but art, 
he entered a competition for the post 
of first violinist at the Opéra, and 
won it over thirty five older artists. 
Still pursuing his studies, he won the 
first prize at the Conservatoire, and 
later attained decided success in con- 
cert work. The great Vieuxtemps 
saw in Marsick his own successor, 
and hailed him with enthusiasm. 
His long concert tours throughout 
Europe have given him a repertory 
that is amazing. He is also a com- 
poser of no mean ability. 





A YOUNG AMERICAN TENOR. 

America has furnished the world 
with so many great contraltos and 
sopranos, that the dearth of prom- 
inent tenors and bassos is all the more glar- 
ing. In Lloyd d’ Aubigné we have a really 
promising aspirant for this vacant niche in 
the temple of musical fame. 

It is simply an affectation, asa rule, for a 
man to change his name on entering stage 
life. Mr. d’Aubigné can hardly be blamed, 
however, for taking the old French form 
of his patronymic. But while his family 
name may lack the flavor of romance and 
music, it has not lacked honor, his father, 
Virginius Dabney, having been well known 
as an editor and novelist. 

Fortune has a way of making quick de- 
cisions with Mr. d’Aubigné, who is only 





about twenty five years old. His vocal 
gifts being discovered by accident, he left 
home in Virginia for study in New York. 
His first professional engagement was as 
leading tenor at St. Thomas’ Church, 


Lloyd d’Aubigné. 


From a photograph by Dupont New York. 


whence he went to Daly’s Theater, appear- 
ing first in ‘‘ The Foresters.’’ The next 
year the London papers spoke of his Clow, 
in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ as the hit of the piece. 
A friend got him a hearing before a repre- 
sentative of Abbey and Grau. Mancinelli, 
the conductor, happened to be present, saw 
‘‘quality’’ in his voice, gave him a few 
lessons, and secured him a contract. A rival 
tenor’s jealousy prevented his début in 
New York. In Boston the sudden illness 
of Jean de Reszke brought him, at 1:45 P.M., 
a summons to sing in Faust? at the three 
o’clock matinée, though he had not studied 
the part for two years, and had never re- 
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hearsed it. Nevertheless, he madea hit that 
brought him double his former salary, and 
an offer to join Melba’s concert company. 
This season, Abbey and Grau released him 
until Christmas week, at Melba’s especial 








M. Charles Nuitter translated Wagner’s 
great music drama into French, and it was 
produced in the Gallic capital for the first 
time in more than thirty years. It was the 
opera’s fourth performance there. The 


Jeanne Litini. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 


request, that he might take part in her con- 
cert tour. 


THREE PARISIAN SINGERS. 

They are beginning to say, in Paris and 
London, that the Americans take every- 
thing. The European capitals are obliged 
to wait for the best artists until New York 
has heard them and sent them back for a 
short season. But there are always singers 
and actors and musicians in Europe who 
cling to their own soil. 

One of the best of these is Rose Caron, 
who recently made a great success as £/7z- 
abeth in ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’ at the Paris Opéra. 


first three, in March, 1861, made one of the 
scandals of the Opéra’s history. A malic- 
ious cabal turned the place into a bear pit, 
and broke up the performance in riot. But 
time brings its own revenges and rewards. 
The other day, when Rose Caron appeared 
as Elizabeth, it was to a deeply stirred and 
sympathetic public. 

Mile. Litini and Mme. Heglon are two 
of the European singers whose home repu- 
tation is higher than that of some who have 
been pushed before the public in America 
through their own diplomacy or that of 
their friends. Litini isa Roman, Heglon a 
Dane, and both are Parisian favorites. 
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POLITICAL PLAYS. 

Ever since Crane’s triumph with ‘ The 
Senator,’’ playwrights have hovered around 
Washington like flies about a pot of honey. 
And, if we may be allowed to carry the figure 
to the limits of a pun, they have been “ stuck”’ 
every time, until the last venture, which was 
Henry Guy Carleton’s “ Ambition,” prepared 
for Nat Goodwin’s use during the year pre- 
ceding the Presidential election. At this writ- 
ing both New York and Philadelphia have 
voted solidly for this new dramatic venture 
into the political field. 


The profits of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt”? and ‘ Too 
Much Johnson” enabled J. M. Hill to push 
“The Capitol” to a fifty night run at the Stan- 
dard, hoping to recoup himself for the New 
York ‘“‘paper’’ houses by the cash returns 
from the provinces. This system of making 
the smaller towns pay for the entertainment 
of the great cities was referred to in our No- 
vember number apropos of New York’s sur- 
plusage of playhouses, and we suppose it will 
be continued until some such measures of self 
protection are instituted as are said to prevail 
in a few of the English manufacturing towns. 





Emilienne d’ Alengon. 


From a photograph by Stebbing, Paris. 
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The work people in the mills—on whom the 
traveling shows largely rely—having grown 
weary of being imposed upon by announce- 
ments of London hits, subscribe to a fund 
which sends certain representatives to the 
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Evangeline, the pretty sister of Isabel Irving, 
and Carrie Radcliffe, of whom we give a portrait. 
Miss Radcliffe is a decided blonde, and is a 
striking figure on the stage. Former parts that 
she has played are the title rdle in ‘“The White 





Carrie Radcliffe. 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


theater on the first night of anew piece. They 
judge for their fellows, and if the play is not as 
represented by the posters, the management 
finds the remainder of the week decidedly 
frosty. 

To return to the subject of Washington 
dramas, Stuart Robson is another who was 
badly bitten by the fever of stage politics. 
He expected nothing less than a triumph with 
“Government Acceptance,’’ produced in 
Brooklyn early in the autumn, and met flat 
failure. He has now gone intoa decidedly new 
field, and will bring out at the Garrick Theater, 
this month, ‘‘ Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past,’’ an 
importation from Paris, where it was known as 
““Madame Mongodin.’’ Mr. Robson’s wife is 
his leading woman, and in his company are 


Slave,’’ and a prominent one in ‘“‘ The Silver 
King.’”’ 





IRVING’S GROWING MANNERISMS. 
The primary design of the theater is enter- 
tainment. There be those who resort thither for 
intellectual profit, and may not begrudge some 
mental exertion to extract it; but they muster 
small in reckoning the number of those who 
make playhouses possible. The masses go to 
the theater for recreation, and consider that 
they have done their share in earning it when 
they have paid the high prices that at present 
obtain for seats. 
Henry Irving is still a name to conjure 
with; even a tariff of three dollars for an 
orchestra chair does not preclude a crowded 
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Nancy Mcintosh. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


house. But let us be frank. Is this success 
all won by the present excellence of the man 
as an actor in all round parts? Take away his 
reputation as the foremost player of our day, 
as the greatest stager of dramas in two hemis- 
pheres, take away Ellen Terry, and would the 
same harvest of dollars be reaped? For the 
man’s mannerisms have grown upon him; in 
“Macbeth” it is almost impossible to tell 
what he is talking about, so grossly does he 
mouth his words. This is not set down as 
an individual criticism; it is stated as the 
consensus of opinions gathered during the 
New York engagement. Irving’s art is still 
there ; he has merely suffered it to be muzzled 
by surface cloggings which he is surely power- 


ful enough to disperse if he but make the 
effort. 


W. S. GILBERT’S PROTEGEE. 

Nancy MclIntosh’s guitar is responsible for 
the prima donna’s réle in ‘‘ His Excellency.”’ 

‘“You shall be a ballad singer in my next 
opera,’’ Mr. Gilbert said to her one night. 
This was at his home, near London, which 
Miss McIntosh calls hers also. 

‘““Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert insist on this,’’ she 
says. ‘‘You know they have been married 
thirty years, and there are no children, so they 
have in a way adopted me, an American girl 
who had no thought of opera when she went 
abroad to study music. I had George Henschel 
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for a master at first, and then I sang in con- 
certs. It was ata dinner party that I first met 
Mr. Gilbert. 

““T think you ought to go on the stage,’ he 
said to me. I found out afterwards it was 
something in the carrying power of my speak- 





E. H. Sothern in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


ing voice that put the idea into his head. It 
was arranged that Sir Arthur Sullivan should 
hear me sing. They were writing ‘ Utopia’ 
then, you know, which failed so dismally here. 
I went to the Savoy Theater one morning, tak- 
ing aroll of music with me. No, I was not 
particularly nervous. I save all that for first 
nights, when my state is simply pitiable. ‘ Or- 
pheus with His Lute’ was the song Sir Arthur 
picked out. It was one of his own, composed 
when he was nineteen, and sold for five pounds 
—only five pounds, and it has been pronounced 
one of the very finest pieces of music he has 
ever written. 

“TI must have satisfied my critics, for they 








gave me the leading réle in ‘ Utopia,’ Princess 
Zara, and in it I made my first appearance on 
the theatrical stage. My Christina in ‘ His 
Excellency’ is only my second part. I have 
been engaged for the whole season here, so I 
shall not be in the new Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera which is to be brought out in London 
at the beginning of the year. By the way, I 
am the happy owner of the only original drafts 
of Mr. Gilbert’s operas in existence. He gave 
me ‘Utopia’ after the first night’s perform- 
ance, and then, because I had that, he said I 
must own ‘His Excellency,’ too. They are 
my two chief treasures.” 

Miss McIntosh possesses a peculiarly win- 
ning personality. Her every movement is 
grace, and it is easy to understand why Mr. 
Gilbert was captivated by the possibilities of 
her voice. 





DANIEL FROHMAN ON ‘“‘THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA.”’ 

“T read ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ about a 
year ago, and it struck me at once that here was 
just the play I wanted for Mr. Sothern—a real 
romance.’’ It was in this way that Mr. Daniel 
Frohman began his story of the most remark- 
able hit of the New York dramatic season. ‘‘I 
cabled at once to Mr. Hope for the right to 
dramatize, thinking to have the work done 
here in America. But the reply came that Mr. 
Edward Rose, a London playwright, was al- 
ready at work on it, and I promptly arranged 
for the sole rights of production in this country. 
Well, the play was finished, and forthwith re- 
fused by three London managers to whom it 
was submitted, among them Beerbohm Tree. 
But my faith abated not, although I had no idea 
it would make the tremendous hit it has since 
scored. 

“When the time for production drew near, 
Mr. Sothern came to me and asked a favor. 

““* Mr. Frohman,’ he said, ‘I wish you would 
let me stage ‘‘ Zenda.’’’ 

“He had never yet done such a thing for me, 
but I knew him to be an artist, so I said, ‘ All 
right, goahead.’ The result has amply justified 
my confidence. Sothern has never played a 
role that pleased himso much. He works like 
a Trojan at it, even now. Every day he is at 
the theater at four in the afternoon, brushing 
out the various wigs he wears ; then to dinner, 
and straightway back again to dress for the 
performance. In this operation he has three 
men to assist him. 

“The change from the drunken king to 
Rassendyil in the first act is accomplished in 
forty five seconds. We at first allowed him 
sixty, but as we wished to cut out all unneces- 
sary dialogue, the time was reduced to fifty. 
You will remember that he is obliged to return 
to the stage on the opposite side from that on 
which he has made his exit. Now, keeping a 
clear course by roping in the wings and station- 
ing guards all about, he has reduced the interval 
by five seconds. 

“Mr. Sothern saw Mr. Hope and Mr. Rose 
in London during the summer. They expected 
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Germaine Gallois. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


to find a larger man, which was the type they 
had in mind for the part, but it did not take 
him long to convince them that what he lacked 
in inches he could atone for in many ways. I 
mustn’t forget to mention that George Alex- 
ander, who was one of the London managers 
to decline the play in the first instance, 
hastened to arrange for the English rights 
immediately after our first night here.”’ 





THE ‘‘SHORE ACRES”’ TURKEY VICTIMS. 
The attention of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children is respectfully 
called to the small girl who plays the part 
of Mandy in ‘‘Shore Acres,’’ now being 
reproduced at the Fifth Avenue Theater. 





Each night—and twice on Saturday—she is 
stuffed with turkey and cranberry sauce till 
her very soul revolts at sight of the Thanks- 
giving bird. While theS. P. C. C. debars other 
children from giving expression to their youth- 
ful feelings by keeping time to music with 
their feet—an amusement in which they simply 
revel—it is positively shocking to see this fla- 
grant atrocity perpetrated with impunity. 

But Mandy has plenty of fellow sufferers in 
Mr. Herne’s company. The dinner eaten in 
the second act is ominously real, and as all are 
expected to partake with a relish, their regular 
evening meal is dispensed with. As the play 
has been running almost continuously for two 
years, and the bill of fare is never varied, tur- 
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Odette Tyler. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


key has, to putit mildly, somewhat palled upon 
the performers’ appetites. 
THE “GAY PARISIANS’’’? LEADING WOMAN. 
Odette Tyler is one of the many Southern 
girls who have taken up some one of the pro- 
fessions as a means of livelihood. Her full 
name is Elizabeth Lee Kirkland, and, as all will 
recall, it came very near being Mrs. Howard 
Gould some two years ago. She comes of good 
Georgia stock, and is a stanch Southerner. 
General Robert E. Lee was her godfather. 
Miss Tyler took up the theater some eight 
years since, when General Kirkland, her father, 
who had been reduced to poverty by the war, 
was appointed to a subordinate position in the 
New York post office by Thomas IL. James. It 
was not until she played in ‘‘ Menand Women” 
and ‘‘The Lost Paradise,’’ however, that she 


attracted much attention. Then her vivacious 
nature’s adaptability to comedy impressed it- 
self upon her audiences, and she rapidly grew 
into a favorite. She is now filling the leading 
role in that rollicking French importation at 
Hoyt’s, ‘‘ The Gay Parisians,’’ and is the life 
of the play. Miss Tyler possesses the piqu- 
ancy, the chic, that one naturally looks for in 
the character of JWarcella. 


THE LATEST PARIS HIT. 

The theatrical sensation of the autumn in 
Paris was ‘‘Les Tenailles’’ (‘‘ The Tongs ’’), 
by Paul Hervieu, brought out late in Septem- 
ber at the Comédie Frangaise. It is a problem 
play of such radical description that we need 
not fear its transplanting here, even were it 
not true that our public—happily for us all— 
is beginning to tire of having the changes rung 
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on that one commandment which is never dis- 
cussed in our drawing rooms, but which is by 
no means taboo in literature or on the stage. 
No amount of expurgating would make “‘ Les 
Tenailles’’? acceptable with us; the bone and 
body of the piece is made up 
of a situation that only the 
French would tolerate. 

Our Paris portraits this 
month show Emilienne d’Al- 
encon, a favorite of the music 
halls; Julia Depoix, of the 
Gymnase and the Palais Roy- 
al; and Germaine Gallois, 
now at the Bouffes Parisiens. 





THE THEATER HAT AGAIN. 

In spite of all that has been 
said on the subject, woman’s 
head covering is still a dis- 
cordant note in the theaters. 
One of the latest efforts to 
remedy the evil takes the 
shape of the subjoined note, 
headed ‘‘ To the L,adies,”’ 
which appears in the program 
of the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia : 

WoULD you add to the 
pleasure of your men friends, 
and aid the efforts of the 
management, by wearing a 
small bonnet to the theater, 
or remove large hats during 
the progress of the play? A 
commodious room, with a 
large mirror and a skilled 
maid in charge, is provided, 
where your hat can be read- 
justed in comfort and with 
perfect satisfaction to your- 
selves. 

Though somewhat ungram- 
matically expressed, the idea 
is a good one ; but we suggest 
that “ others in the house ’”’ be 
substituted for “your men 
friends.’”” The big hat ob- 
structs the view of women 
quite as much as that of men ; 
note for proof of this the fre- 
quent changes of place that 
take place in the auditorium, 
betokening the gallantry of 
escorts in giving up aisle 
seats, which are generally 
behind men. The Comédie 
Francaise in Paris has re- 
cently established a regula- 
tion forbidding seats to women wearing bon- 
nets or hats. Will America be driven to follow 
the example? It seems odd that we have no 
manager who is bold enough to take decisive 
steps against this big hat nuisance. 

VIOLA ALLEN’S OPINION OF ‘‘ THE MASQUE- 
RADERS.”’ 

“An audience that seems thoroughly inter- 
ested and in sympathy is a great inspiration ; 
but on the other hand, to see one person rest- 


less disturbs mesadly. For the moment all 
the rest count for nothing ; the one being who 
seems bored is the whole house to me.’? Thus 
Viola Allen, the accomplished leading woman 
of the Empire stock company. The writer had 





Julia Depoix. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


asked her to say something about the impres- 
sion the auditor makes on the player. 

“Tam not sure about my having a favorite 
part,’’she went on. ‘‘ When we were playing 
‘Sowing the Wind,’ I thought it was Rosa- 
mund, but now we are giving ‘The Masque- 
raders,’ and I find myself growing very fond 
of the barmaid. The character of Dulcie is so 
rich, so full of growth from act to act. All of 
this may not be plain to the audience, but tome 
it is most interesting. In the first act she isa 
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Viola Allen, 
From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


thoughtless, happy hearted girl, thinking only 
of her own pleasure. The next shows her in 
possession of the joy she had craved, but with 
a new anxiety to bear along with it. In the 
third act it seems as if the end of all things had 
come to her, and still another phase of her 
character is shown. Iu the fourth, all the real 
strength and nobility of spirit the woman pos- 
sesses comes to the front. 

“Though the verdict of many of the critics 
has been otherwise, I think the fourth act ex- 
ceedingly strong—poetical and beautiful. The 
separation of David and Duicie preserves their 


love pure and ideal forever, and appears to me 
by far the most satisfactory solution of all the 
difficulty. The real is so often itself disap- 
pointing ; the ideal is never close enough to 
reveal to us its imperfections.”’ 

Miss Allen is the same sweet, womanly 
woman off the stage and on it. With her, act- 
ing is an art, not merely a profession, and 
thus in hearing her talk about her work one 
thinks only of the artist, not the actress. Her 
home is close to Central Park, in a house 
owned by her father, Leslie Allen, of the John 
Drew company. 
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Viola Allen, it may be added, was the original 
Dearest in this country, playing the part to 
Elsie Leslie’s Fauntleroy when the piece was 
first produced in Boston. She also created 
Gertrude Ellingham in “ Shenandoah,” and 
Blanche Chilworth in “‘ Liberty Hall,’’ besides 
the two characters already mentioned. She has 
played, besides, many of Shakspere’s hero- 
ines. Her present position, at the head of one 
of the three leading stock companies in Amer- 
ica, is one of the many evidences of Charles 
Frohman’s habit of putting the right people 
in the right places. 





A WIZARD WHO IS BEWITCHING. 

The time has long since gone by when it oc- 
casioned surprise to find in comic opera a man 
or woman of whom we had always thought in 
connection with speaking réles solely. Indeed, 
there are actors nowadays who flit back and 
forth from one sphere to the other so swiftly that 
one is at a loss where to classify them—Aubrey 
Boucicault, for example. He began the pres- 
ent season in the comic opera “‘ Kismet,”’ then 
transferred himself to the comedy “Other 
People’s Money,”’ only to turn up, a few weeks 
later, in Thorne’s ill fated opera ‘‘ Leonardo.”’ 
Now he is back among the plays again with a 
rdle in Hoyt’s ‘“‘A Runaway Colt.” 

‘“A Contented Woman,” by the way, even 
with the added attraction of Mr. Hoyt’s beauti- 
ful wife, Caroline Miskel, did not content the 
San Franciscans—rather a novel experience for 
Hoyt, who seldom misses fire. He cannot at- 
tribute this failure to a breach of his super- 
stitious use of the indefinite article. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the two new addi- 
tions to his menagerie will be as profitable as 
the old inmates—‘‘ A Brass Monkey ”’ and “A 
Texas Steer.”’ ‘“‘A Black Sheep ”’ is to follow 
“The Gay Parisians’? at Hoyt’s, while “A 
Runaway Colt,’ the baseball play, with Cap- 
tain Anson “at the bat,’ is making a home 
run further up town at the American. 

But to return to comic opera—as that com- 
modity goes today, ‘‘comic’”’ is the accented 
word ; the comedian’s attempt to sing in some 
cases only intensifies the comic side. So no- 
body was surprised when Frank Daniels 
emerged from the farcical realm of “Little 
Puck ’’ into the tuneful atmosphere of ‘‘ Prin- 
cess Bonnie ”’ ; the amazement was reserved for 
the success that has descended upon his first 
venture into that galaxy of stars where Francis 
Wilson and De Wolf Hopper are already twink- 
ling with a brilliancy calculated to blind most 
new comers. 

Daniels deserves the green fields of plenty 
into which he has found his way. He is a 
conscientious worker in his line, and the 
material with which he works is legitimately 
good stuff. The fun in ‘‘ The Wizard of the 
Nile ”’ is evolved directly from the story Harry 
B. Smith has to tell, which is saying a good 
deal in this era of ‘‘ built up” concoctions of 
the librettist, which on their hundredth night 
are scarcely to be recognized for what they 
were on the first. Victor Herbert’s music has 
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much of the brass band clash to it which 
appeals to the multitude, but if this is not the 
proper vocation of light opera, it’s a pity it 
should not be. z 

Messrs. Clark and La Shelle, Daniels’ man- 
agers, directed the Bostonians last season. 
This last organization has lately been playing 
in the far West, where its members produced 
a new opera, ‘‘ A War Time Wedding,”’ which 
will be heard in New York about the middle of 
February, as they are booked to follow ‘‘ The 
Artist’s Model’? at the Broadway. Mr. Bar- 
nabee has also promised a brilliant reproduc- 
tion of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” which was not given 
at all during the company’s last engagement 
in Gotham. 





MANAGERIAL ANGLOMANIA. 

“The Wizard of the Nile’s’’ successor at 
the Casino will be ‘‘The Lady Slavey,” in 
which May Yohe made a London success, In 
walking along Broadway this winter, it does 
not require a wide stretch of the imagination 
to fancy oneself in the British metropolis. At 
Palmer’s one beholds the large letter announce- 
ment ‘‘From the London Gaiety”; at the 
Standard we find a play ‘‘from Terry’s Theater, 
London’”’; Abbey’s proudly displays the 
legend ‘‘and his London Lyceum Company ”’; 
the Broadway advertises its attraction as “‘ from 
the Lyric Theater, London.’”’ In view of this 
condition of affairs, we are not surprised to 
read in the London Graphic that American 
actors are complaining that they are having the 
bread taken out of their mouths by this invasion 
from England. 

The play at the Standard, referred to above, 
is ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.’’ 
The experiences of the heroine with the poetical 
name cannot be much more striking than the 
clash of opinions between two of New York’s 
newspaper critics, on the morning following 
the first performance. ‘‘It is entirely easy to 
see,’’ says the Sun, ‘‘that ‘Miss Brown’ might 
have been a lively, laughable diversion when 
an audience was lucky enough to see it well 
played. But a solemn man with a wooden 
voice, a continuous expression of pain on his 
face, and a look of deep melancholy in his 
eye, is not just the central figure for farce. He 
is not likely to be any more capabie when he 
acts with the crudeness of an amateur.’’ So 
much for John T. Sullivan in the estimation of 
the Sz man, who then proceeds to remark 
that Ellen Burg, who plays the heroine, was 
“graceful and lively.” 

Now for the other side of the picture, seen 
from the Herald’s viewpoint: ‘‘ Mr. John T. 
Sullivan had a play pretty nearly all to himself 
last night at the Standard. He appears as an 
English cavalry officer in the first act (and an 
ideal one he makes) and is subsequently dis- 
guised as a girl and introduced into a female 
boarding school. It is a very difficult and try- 
ing réle, but Mr. Sullivan carries it off trium- 
phantly. Thesuccess which the play achieved 
was due very largely to his art.’’ To put the 
capstone to this divergence of opinion, the 
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Herald adds: ‘‘ Ellen Burg was perhaps the 
one weak spot in the cast.” 

Once more ‘“‘ you pays your money and you 
takes your choice.?’ 





BELASCO AND HIS ‘‘ MARYLAND.”’ 

Something like twenty years ago the Baldwin 
Theater in San Francisco had for its stage 
manager a young man with a rumpled head of 
hair, and eyes that were never at rest. During 
rehearsals he acted every character in the 
piece, and on pay days was perfectly indiffer- 
ent as to whether the ghost walked or not ; his 
whole heart was in his work. It was not the 
money he got for it, but the satisfaction he 
derived from doing it to the best of his ability, 
that seemed to concern him most. 

Finally he began to write plays, and his 
‘“Mayblossom’”’ was a success at what is now 
Hoyt’s, when it was known as the Madison 
Square Theater. After this David Belasco’s 
name appeared very frequently on programs in 
connection with successful productions, but 
the dismal failure of “The Younger Son’”’ at 
the Empire, two years ago, gave him a setback 
which was no doubt largely influential in keep- 
ing ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland” off the boards 
until the present season. 

Everything is said to come to him who waits, 
and to Belasco there has come, with his new 
play at the Herald Square, the most substan- 
tial triumph of his career. ‘‘The Heart of 
Maryland,”’ “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “A So- 
cial Highwayman ”’— these are the three pro- 
nounced hits in plays of the present season, 
and two of them are wholly American. Not a 
bad offset to the jostling British offerings re- 
ferred to elsewhere ! 





A WEAK ‘“‘HOME SECRETARY” AND A NEW 
“*ZENDA.”’ 

The return to the home theater of the Lyceum 
stock company, which, as we have already re- 
marked in this place, is the best balanced 
organization in the country, is always an occa- 
sion of real pleasure to New Yorkers. They 
are inclined to forget that “the play’s the 
thing’ in extending a welcome to the players. 

Their ninth annual stock season was 
opened November 25, with ‘‘The Home Secre- 
tary,’’ by R. C. Carton. It is doubtful whether 
it will still be on the boards when these 
lines are read. Written in the well molded 
style that made “ Liberty Hall’ so acceptable, 
it is conceived on illogical lines and reaches 
deplorably inconsequential conclusions from 
sadly strained premises. ‘Liberty Hall’’ was 
a love story, pure and simple; ‘‘’The Home 
Secretary’’ appears a half hearted attempt 
to write a play of the so called ‘‘ problem ”’ 
type which Mr. Carton evidently believes to 
be ‘‘up to date.”” When the most surprising 
thing a married woman can hear is the de- 
claration from her husband’s lips that he loves 
her, it would seem that society has fallen 
into ways more evil than even the most pessi- 
mistic of us believed to be the case. 

“The Home Secretary ’’ contains not a few 
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pretty scenes, but these, together with the 
charming outfitting and stunning gowns pro- 
vided for it at the Lyceum, only deepen the 
pity overitsshortcomings. Isabel Irving, with 
all her grace of beauty and manner, threw her- 
self away upon the réle of Rhoda. It would 
seem impossible to write a part more unsuited 
to her abilities, which shine conspicuously in 
a sparkling comedy, or an emotional play in 
which men and and women, not playwright’s 
puppets, have their being. ‘The new piece has, 
however, served one turn, in introducing to 
the Lyceum clientage the new accession to the 
company, James K. Hackett. Mr. Hackett, 
who last season was the de WNetpperg in 
“Madame Sans Géne,”’ has a decidedly pleasing 
presence and throws solid virility into his 
acting. He is a valuable acquisition, and in 
every way deserving of the honor Mr. Frohman 
has accorded him—of playing Sothern’s part 
in ‘““The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ which is shortly 
to be brought out at this house by the stock 
company, with Miss Irving as Flavia, Kelcey 
as Black Michael, and Le Moyne as Celonel 
Sapt. Theater goers seldom have an oppor- 
tunity to make such interesting comparisons 
as this revival will afford them. Sothern will 
continue to produce the play on the road. 
Pinero’s ‘‘ Benefit of the Doubt ”’ will probably 
be ‘‘The Home Secretary’s’’ successor ; then 
will come the famous Hope dranza. 





OLYMPIA’S TRIUMPH. 

On the 25th of November last was inaugurated 
in New York an institution that will undoubt- 
edly become part and parcel of the city’s person- 
ality, and be referred to in the fiction of the 
future with assured conviction that every one 
will have previous knowledge of it. Olympia 
is all that the name implies, the abode of the 
gods, if we reckon these, as we are mostly 
inclined to do nowadays, as presiding over 
the haunts of pleasure. Music hall, concert 
hall, and theater all under one roof, and admit- 
ting him who possesses half a dollar to wander 
at will from one to another—such a combina- 
tion furnishes entertainment on a wholesale 
scale, which even Gotham .has not known be- 
fore. And each one of these auditoriums is 
different from any to which our theater goers 
have been accustomed; so that to the ex- 
tensiveness of the pleasures provided is added 
the charm of novel surroundings amid which 
to enjoy them. 

Barnet’s ‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ the attraction at 
the theater, is a burlesque after the order of 
“1492”? and “‘ Little Christopher,’’ produced by 
Rice with the best people from the casts of 
both. It has packed the house from the start, 
and before Yvette Guilbert arrived at the 
Music Hall, it looked as if the most sensible 
thing to do would be for the two shows to 
exchange quarters, the auditorium set aside 
for vaudeville being the larger of the two. 
There is no doubt, however, about Hammer- 
stein’s Olympia being one of the sights of the 
town, which ought to be enough to satisfy any 
manager. 


























THE JEW IN BUSINESS. 


A well known rabbi’s view of his race’s place in the world of commerce and finance 
—A reply to some accepted theories of the Hebrew’s business success. 


AM asked to answer two questions that are 
often heard in the modern commercial 
and social world—‘‘ What constitutes 

the Hebrew’s special talent fer mercantile 
life??? and ‘‘To what is his remarkable busi- 
ness success to be attributed ?”’ 

Although not ason of Erin, Iam obliged to 
answer the first question by asking another: 
‘* Has the Hebrew a special aptitude for com- 
merce?’ Strange as it may seem, our answer 
is a decided “‘No.’’ To no nation were mer- 
cantile pursuits so abhorrent, originally, as to 
the Jewish race. The traditions, nature, and 
character of the Jew forbade his being a trader. 
He became one only by compulsion. 

Read the pages of Jewish history, and you 
will find overwhelming proof of my assertion. 
Was Abraham atrader? The only transaction 
of a business nature recorded of the great 
shepherd prince was that in which Ephron 
shamefully cheated him, in selling him a barren 
cave for four hundred shekels. That he did 
not possess the business faculty ascribed tothe 
Semitic race is further proven by the fact of his 
refusal of a share of the spoils after the battle 
of Siddim. His son was a farmer, and he be- 
came rich because his soil yielded him an 
abundant crop. Jacob required twenty years 
of unceasing labor to reach the stage of being 
self supporting. It is true that Joseph pos- 
sessed the quality of shrewdness in business ; 
his policy during the years of drought proved 
this amply. Yet in all his actions he was un- 
selfish. How well he knew his family’s utter 
lack of business qualification is shown by the 
fact that instead of settling them in a large city, 
he asked Pharaoh to grant them a grazing land, 
the little province of Goshen. 

The only thing Moses, God’s greatest law- 
giver, carried away with him on the departure 
from Egypt, was a coffin containing the bones 
of Joseph. In Palestine itself, the Israelites 
leaned strongly towards agricultural life. Sheer 
necessity, and the fear that agriculture alone 
would not support them, made one, only one 
tribe—the tribe of Zebulon—turn to mercantile 
pursuits; a fact partly due, no doubt, to the 
influence of the neighboring Phoenicians, the 
most successful traders of the east. 

During the period from the Exodus untii the 
reign of Solomon, the Jews as a whole were 


“the cold climate of the arctic regions. 


not a mercantile nation. Solomon’s relations 
with Hiram influenced some of his people to 
make trading voyages to Spain, and even as far 
as Ophir. The fact that other nations followed 
the fortunes of war, considering martial prow- 
ess as the goal of all manly virtues, added in 
no mean measure to the gradual evolution of 
the original Jewish trait, developing merchants 
and tradesmen out of a nation of tillers of the 
soil. Commerce, with its slow and legitimate 
profits, was distasteful to the powerful nations, 
who by virtue of their numbers could swoop 
down on weaker tribes, and by pillage and 
plunder secure tremendous booty. While 
Greece and Rome devoted themselves to art 
and conquest, their people became unaccus- 
tomed to the practical sides of life. 

Then there was the influence of class dis- 
tinctions. India had its pariahs; Greece its 
helots. Moses discouraged a division of the 
people into castes and classes. All men were 
equal. No occupation was considered a bar 
to the highest dignities of the land. Every 
man must be master of a craft. Knowledge 
was not allowed as a spade to dig with—which 
means that it was not lawful to use knowledge 
for earthly gain. Thus we see Rabbi Vitzchak, 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai, and the great 
Hillel, all possessing a trade, the latter being a 
wood chopper. Saul was a driver of donkeys, 
David a shepherd, Amos a gatherer of figs. 
Jesus was the son of a carpenter ; most of the 
apostles were tradesmen or fishermen. In later 
times, Baruch Spinoza, one of the world’s fore- 
most thinkers, was an optician; Moses Mai- 
monides, another great philosopher, was a phy- 
sician ; Moses Mendelssohn was a bookkeeper 
in a silk factory. 

In the medieval ages the Jews were barred 
from all pursuits save that of commerce. Here 
necessity, bitter necessity, made them what 
they became. Do not let us forget that rivers 
do not accidentally flow by large cities, but that 
large cities are built designedly on the shores 
of great rivers. The polar bear does not dwell 
in the icy north because of his warm fur; his 
thick coat formed itself to shield him against 
Sheer 
necessity is the force that made the Jewsa 
commercial nation, a people of merchants 
rather than of farmers, as they once were. 


Dr. Aaron Wise is widely known asa piliar of American Judaism, and as one of the foremost leaders 
of modern Jewish thought. He is descended from a long line of rabbis, and was prepared for the 
ministry at the best schools of his native country—Hungary—and the German universities of Leipzig and 


Berlin. 


He came to America as a young man, and for eleven years he has occupied the pulpit of the 


Temple Rodoph Sholom, one of largest, most influential, and most progressive Hebrew congregations of 


the metropolis. 
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I will now try to answer the second question— 
to what is the business success of the Hebrew 
attributable ? 

“ Rich as a Jew,”’ goes an old English adage. 
Like many other adages, this too is based upon 
erroneous premises. I doubt whether there are 
any very rich Jews, a few instances excepted— 
that is, Jews who measured by the modern 
standard of wealth can truly be called rich. 
Moreover, I venture to question whether any 
extraordinary business success crowns the 
efforts of the Jewish race in general. 

Take, for instance, the United States. Ever 
since we became a nation, and long before that 
glorious event, Jews have lived in our land. 
They have witnessed our golden days of pros- 
perity, have lived under the very rays of the 
enormous wealth amassed by the genius and 
enterprise of our people. Yet there is not a 
single American Jew whose wealth can even 
approximatively compare with that of such 
modern Crcoesuses as the Astors, the Vander- 
bilts, the Goulds, the Rockefellers, and others. 
Nay, I will assert that here in New York,all the 
Jews from the Battery to Harlem do not possess 
so much as the single fortune of the Vander- 
bilts. This assertion is not only true as regards 
New York, but is equally applicable to other 
parts of the United States. There are wealthy 
Jews in Philadelphia, yet the wealth of one 
Drexel outweighs all their possessions. In 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, and other large 
cities, commerce is not controlled by the Jews, 
but by the Aryan race. The great ‘‘soulless 
corporations,’’ the trusts, the railroads, all are 
dominated by men who are not Jews. Yet 
thoughtless people raise the cry of capitalistic 
Jews, millionaire Hebrews, and so on. 

Let us examine how the Jews came to be 
tegarded as exceptionally gifted in amassing 
money. The Jew is anoriental. In the Orient, 
where the social condition of woman prevents 
her from coming in contact with the outer 
world, where she is confined within the gilt 
cage of the monotonous harem life, the husband 
sought to satisfy the unstilled longings of the 
harem’s inmates by presenting them with costly 
jewels, rich dresses, and similar glittering 
luxuries. Thus we read in the Bible that 
Abimelech gave Sarah a thousand pieces of 
silver wherewith to purchase herself a veil; 
that Eliasar presented Rebecca with the rarest 
and costliest gifts. The harem, it is true, 
has fallen, but the love of ornamentation re- 
mained. Thus we observe the fact—a thing 
which I cannot condemn too strongly—that 
women of the Semitic race too often cover them- 
selves with more jewels than good taste and 
refinement would permit. This desire for 
ornamentation becomes, in people of inferior 
education, gross ostentation. 

Now, this hoarding of jewels and precious 
stones, a tendency considerable in many 
tespects, had its justification to some ex- 
tent. For centuries the Jew was the. ball 
that every Christian power could pitch and 
toss at heart’s content. Any bigoted priest, 
any stupid peasant, any impecunious robber 





baron, any covetous king, could stir up the 
most brutal instinct of a brutalized crowd. 
Any cry, no matter whence it came, could fan 
the embers of prejudice into the lurid fires of 
relentless persecution. The edict of an im- 
becile prince, the order of some medieval 
Haman, sufficed to drive the Jew from his 
home at short notice. Is it a wonder, then, that 
he sought to invest his money in property that 
could easily be moved in case of danger? His 
house the mob could burn, but his silver and 
gold he was able to hide about his person and 
save. Thus it happened that the Jew, being 
compelled to invest his earnings in gold and 
silver, in trinkets, jewels, and precious stones, 
was forever under the suspicion of rolling in 
wealth. The rabble, always thoughtless, forgot 
that what they took for luxuries, the fruits of 
what they were pleased to call the usurious 
practices of the Jew, constituted in most cases 
his only safe and available possessions. 

Another cause for the prevalent impression 
of the Jew’s wealth was his ever manifested 
sense for charity and deeds of kindness. Who 
will deny this noble trait of the Jewish charac- 
ter? His charity to others, his exemplary 
family life, his love of wife and children, have 
always been the ‘“‘urim and thummim ”’ of the 
Jew. These virtues were—and, thank God, 
still are—the very soul of the Jew’s life and 
being. Behold our hospitals, our orphanages, 
our educational institutions, our temples. Are 
they not all poems in marble singing the sweet 
hymns of benevolence and kindness? The 
religion of the Jew is based upon acts of kind- 
ness. Charity—which according to the Hebrew 
language is but zadakah, or “‘ justice’’—is the 
crowning glory of the Jew. Zadakah washes 
away sins and atones the godhead. Yet even 
the virtues of the Jew, his love for his family, 
and his devotion to mercy and kindness, were 
brought into play by the rabble in order to 
calumniate God’s chosen people. 

I say again that the original trait of the Jew 
was abhorrence of amassing riches. Wealth.was 
not counted a mark of distinction among his 
people. Science and scholarship were honored 
and revered. The teacher, the thinker, the 
master of God’s lore, these were Zion’s aris- 
tocracy. I repeat then, that, in comparison 
to the Aryans, Jews are not wealthy, and 
that the exceptions, the comparatively few 
rich Hebrews, have generally made noble use 
of their money. In proof of this I need only 
recite such names as Rothschild, Hirsch, Mon- 
tefiore, Schiff, Seligman, and others. 

If the Jews are more successful than their 
Aryan neighbors, the main cause thereof is not 
a miracle, nora special interference of Provi- 
dence ; their success is mainly due to their love 
of their families, their devotion to their elders, 
their habits of temperance. 

“Tet there be light!’ was the divine com- 
mand. Oh, for the light of knowledge to dis- 
place the darkness of prejudice; for where there 
is no prejudice there can be no hatred, but only 
mutual forbearance, mutual esteem, and the 
love of God’s sweetest gift, peace. 

Aaron Wise. 
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HALL CAINE’S MISSION. 

No visiting author since Charles Dickens has 
received more attention in America than Hall 
Caine, who went back to England early in De- 
cember. His journey across the Atlantic was 
undertaken primarily in the hope of settling 
the question of English copyrights in Canada. 
The subject is one which has an important 
bearing upon the literary market in the United 
States, and which has been a bone of serious 
contention between England and the Dominion 
for half a dozen years. ‘The latter’s regard for 


her own manufacturing industries has made . 


her unwilling to concede what the mother 
country’s authors have claimed as their rights. 

A conference was held between Mr. Caine, 
who was commissioned to speak for the Eng- 
lish Society of Authors, and the representa- 
tives of Canadian interests. The former con- 
ceded that geographical and political consider- 
ations justify the latter in asking for a manu- 
facturing clause, as in the American law, but 


.with the difference that while the printing 


must be done in Canada, it may be done with 
plates made in England. It was agreed that 
when the English author publishes a book, he 
may register it in Ottawa, and must then, to 
perfect his copyright, have it printed in Can- 
ada within sixty days. If he fails to take these 
steps, any Canadian publisher may apply for 
a license to reprint the book, subject to the 
author’s consent and to the payment of a roy- 
alty. 

The compromise seems to be a fair one to all 
concerned, and we understand that it is pretty 
sure to receive the approval of the Dominion 
government. 





AN INCIDENT AND AN EXPLANATION. 

A novel charge has been brought against 
Mr. Caine, who is accused of stealing from 
himself. Casual readers have picked up on 
the book stands a story bearing his name, and 
called ‘‘She’s All the World to Me,’’ and have 
found in it such striking similarities to ‘“‘ The 
Deemster’’ that they have considered them- 
selves cheated, and have complained accord- 
ingly. 

If any one has been cheated, it was not by 


Hall Caine, but by the American publishers 


who brought out an unauthorized book. A 
good many years ago, during Mr. Caine’s early 
journalistic days, there arose one of those 
emergencies that will happen in the best reg- 
ulated publishing offices. There was an un- 
expected hiatus between two serials: a story 
of Zola’s ended a number or so too soon, and 
one by Ouida, which was to follow it, was not 
ready. To fill the gap, Mr. Caine was asked 
to turn out some copy at short notice. ‘‘ She’s 
All the World to Me’’ was the result. When 
it had served its purpose, its author did not 


care to rank it with his more studied works, 
and refused to have it issued in book form. 
It contained some ideas which he thought 
worthy of a more finished setting, and years 
later, when he was writing ‘‘ The Deemster,”’ 
he used it as a quarry from which to draw 
material for the structure of a new romance. 
Meanwhile, unfortunately, he had been un- 
able, in the absence of a copyright law, to pre- 
vent the appearance of the earlier story in 
America ; but it is manifestly unfair to charge 
him with seif plagiarism, if such a crime there 
be. His literary conscience is perfectly clear. 
The blame, if any, rests upon our too enterpris- 
ing publishers of foreign reprints. 





ONE OF EUGENE FIELD’S LETTERS. 

The stories told by those who knew the late 
Eugene Field show his character to have been 
one of singular contradictions. He combined 
a genuine love of nonsense that was remark- 
able in aman of his years with the most cul- 
tured appreciation of the beautiful in nature 
and in art. His love of little children was pro- 
verbial, and very many of his finest pieces of 
verse have become popular from their delicacy 
and pure perception of childhood’s ways. 
Only a few days before his death Field wrote 
a note to a small admirer in Boston which 
aptly illustrates this finer side of his nature. 


DEAR LITTLE LADY: 

I thank you very much for your charming 
letter. It pleases me greatly to know that away 
off in Massachusetts there is a little girl who 
reads and likes what I write. Notso very long 
ago I was a little boy in Massachusetts; maybe 
that is why I love the Massachusetts people so 
very much, for indeed my heart turns often 
and tenderly to them and totheir dear old hills 
and pleasant valleys I have several boys of 
my own now; when they are older I shall send 
them down to Massachusetts to see the girls 
there. If ever you see a fine young fellow 
coming down your street and crying at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘ Where, oh, where ir the charm- 
ing Miss ??? you must know he is my 
boy. And you’ll be gracious to him, will you 
not? Well, I must stop now, for I must go 
out and shoot a buffalo or two for supper. Be 
sure to call on me if ever you come to this wild 
prairie town. 

Always affectionately your friend, 
EUGENE FIELD. 








A POET WHO GAVE AWAY HIS WARES. 

Mr. Field gave some souvenir of himself to 
everybody who knew him. His was the lav- 
ishly generous nature that continually gave, 
gave. The world he knew—and it was a large 
one—paid him back with an affection such as 
few men who have lived have inspired. 

It looked like a little thing to take a friend’s 
book and write poetry in the back of it. But 
poetry does not always lie ready, formed into 
verse just behind a man’s pen. And after Mr. 
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Field had complied with a request for an auto- 
graph he never hunted the verses out and pub- 
lished them. He was not a rich man, and 
every time he wrote for an acquaintance he 
was making a gift of value. 

One friend of his has two epigrams written 
on the fly leaves of books : 
True pyr are rare, but those who prudent 

OOK, 

Must find firm friend in well selected book, 
Which has this charm : though with it you dis- 


pute, ; . 7 
Find constant fault, its storied lips are mute. 


If Shakspere now, with magic pen in hand, 
Could England view, where he won lasting 
fame, 
Methinks he’d change one epigram to stand : 
These days, alas, all things are in a name. 





THE LAST DAYS OF DUMAS. 

Alexandre Dumas spoke of his own death a 
great many times in his last months. He had 
been frail for years. He thought that his 
powers were failing, and he often said to his 
friends that ‘‘when a man comes to my age the 
best thing he can do is to hold his tongue—and 
his pen.”’ He used to tell over and over again 
how Guy de Maupassant had said, in the days 
when the black clouds first began to settle 
over his brain, ‘“‘ I wish I were rich enough not 
to be obliged to write. My dream would be to 
write only one more book, a short one, at 
which I should always continue to write, and 
which I should order burned on the day of my 
death.”’ 

Dumas was buried in the flannel working suit 
in which he had often been photographed in 
recent years. 





WHY DROZ MISSED THE ACADEMY. 

Almost all the Frenchmen who belonged to 
the Second Empire, either as literary men or 
artists, are dead now, or have completely 
changed with the times, taking on the fashion- 
able tricks of their trades as they put on new 
coats of a different cut. Gustave Droz, the 
novelist, who died the other day, was not one 
of these. He kept to his old style, and with 
his countrymen, at least, it never went out of 
favor. ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé’”’ has 
been more widely read than perhaps any other 
book in the French language. When Max 
O’Rell wanted to show French domestic life 
of a certain sort to English and American 
readers, he told them to get Droz’ famous 
story. It has been translated into English 
over and over, but it lacks something we find 
essential, and has some things we eliminate. 

Droz was known as a friend of the Empress 
Eugénie. He was the son and the grandson of 
well known sculptors. His grandfather de- 
signed the coins which were issued from the 
imperial mint during the reign of the first 
Napoleon. Droz had no expectation of being 
a literary man. He served no apprenticeship 
to literature. Asa boy, he was sent to a school 
of engineering, but the artistic bent of the 
family was too much for him, and he took up 
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painting. It was while painting panels in the 
Tuileries that he met the empress and won 
her friendship, which was his the rest of his 
life. 

On the death of Edmond About, the author 
of the inimitable ‘‘ Man with the Broken Ear,”’ 
Droz was suggested as his successor in the 
Academy, although he himself always insisted 
that he was only an amateur in literature. Some 
time before he had seriously offended a mali- 
cious woman, who was determined that he 
should never have the honor. She went to 
Brussels, and had a wretchedly immoral book 
printed with Droz’ name onthe cover. ‘This 
she sent to every member of the Academy, 
with the result that he was overwhelmingly 
defeated. When the plot was discovered, Droz 
was so crushed at the thought that his friends 
could believe him capable of such infamy, that 
he never wrote another line. 





STEVENSON’S EPITAPH. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote his own epi- 
taph, and it is on the stone at his head, on the 
top of the steep mountain above his Samoan 
home. 

Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie ; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I lay me down with a will. 

This little verse you grave for me, 
“Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter is home from the hill.”’ 

Mr. Stevenson’s widow is now in Honolulu 
with her son, Lloyd Osborne, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Isabel Strong. They are on their way 
back to their hermitage at Apia, and Mrs. Ste- 
venson says she never means to return to 
America. 
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ANOTHER ORIGINAL ‘‘TRILBY.”’ 

It is amusing to sit here on this side of the 
Atlantic and hear that “ Trilby”’ is selling by 
thousands in England. We have given our 
British cousins a good many new ideas in the 
last few years, and now it seems as if we are 
selecting their reading matter, though we do 
not write it for them. 

Albert Van Dam, the clever compiler of ‘‘An 
Englishman in Paris,’ believes that 7rilby 
was drawn from Elise Duval, an artists’ model 
who was well known in her day. She looked 
like 7rz/by, and had her peculiar failings and 
virtues, beside being sensitive to hypnotic 
suggestion. 





JOKAI AT THREESCORE AND TEN. 

Mauris Jokai, the Hungarian novelist, who 
is becomi:.g popularly known in America, tells 
something of the experiences which make his 
books so vivid. 

“The dead and the living,’’ he says, “‘ all 
served with inexhaustible diversity to illustrate 
the models of my vocation. Neither the char- 
acters nor situations in my novels appertain to 
the impossible, strange as this may appear. I 
have cousined with strange people in the prodi- 
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gious circumstances of life. I participated in 
the desperate conspiracy of an oppressed nation. 
The king has favored me with distinction. I 
have been an indigent hero, reduced to giving 
lessons in Hungarian at two florins a month. 
The gallows rope has been about my neck as 
well as the medal of honor. The glorious dust 
of exaltation has covered me, alike with the 
blackest marks of calumny. Morethan any 
other mortal, perhaps, I have loved and hated. 
Therefore judgment must be passed on my 
books only after a knowledge of my life.” 

All this sounds very much like the death 
song of an Indian brave, who is allowed for 
once to tell his tale. As we listen to it, we 
fancy that in some places the Hungarian must 
have idealized his own life as he has idealized 
his stories, but both of them make capital 
reading. 

THE HUSBAND OF “‘ CURRER BELL.”’ 

Charlotte Bronté’s husband has been dis- 
covered. It is doubtful if many people ever 
realized that she had such a possession. Of 
course the biographical dictionaries record her 
as ‘‘ Mrs. Nicholls,’’ but she has always seemed 
to be the little old maid of the parsonage on 
the Yorkshire moors, who leaped into fame by 
writing what was called a ‘‘naughty book.” 
Mr. Nicholls married again long ago, and is 
still living in a retired corner of Ireland. 

An enterprising English editor recently 
searched him out, and managed to get sufficient 
material for a new book about his famous wife, 
who died more than forty years ago. One 
‘find’? was a number of letters from Mrs. 
Gaskell, whose ‘‘Cranford’”’ is as modern to- 
day as on the day it was written ; another was 
a first edition of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ with the 
author’s inscription on the fly leaf. We can 
hardly credit the story that the editor returned 
with this book, which he had purchased from 
Mr. Nicholls for a few shillings, boasting that 
it could hardly have been secured in the open 
market for a hundred pounds. Most book 
collectors consider it legitimate to take advant- 
age of a dealer’s ignorance; but the families of 
a famous character are usually regarded in the 
light of friends by those who respect the great 
names of literature. 





AN UNFORGOTTEN FAVORITE. 

Something like a Byron revival seems to be 
in progress just now. ‘There are hundreds of 
people who consider themselves well read, but 
who know almost nothing of Byron’s genius. 
The bloodless school of American criticism 
scorned the romantic author of ‘‘ Manfred” 
and ‘The Prisoner of Chillon.’? Heroines 
with intellectual foreheads, heroes who did 
their love making by the recipe Emerson laid 
down in ‘‘ Love and Friendship,’”’ looked away 
over the heads of anybody who would acknowl- 
edge Byron. Browning was their poet. 

No one denies the faults of the cynical young 
aristocrat. He was often melodramatic, and 
sometimes coarse, but he was a poet. Some of 
his lines are matchless in beauty and force. 
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One of the publishing houses has just an- 
nounced a new edition of his works, to be ed- 
ited by William E. Henley, and to include his 
public and private letters as well as his poems. 

Mr. Henley is becoming the best known 
editor of the English classics. He has finished 
an edition of Burns. His home is in Barnes, a 
southwestern suburb of London, in a quiet 
spot beside the Thames. 

MORE FIREWORKS FROM MISS CORELLI. 

Miss Marie Corelli, who is noted in the world 
of letters principally for her meteoric vocabu- 
lary and her intimate acquaintance with such 
unknowable things as the inhabitants of other 
worlds, is an Italian by birth and an English- 
woman by adoption. Since babyhood she has 
been closely associated with W. S. Eric Mackay, 
whom many people—Mr. Swinburne is not one 
of them—regard as a poet of ability. Miss 
Corelli was adopted by Mr. Mackay’s step- 
mother, and at the latter’s death was left in 
his care. She is described as hardly more than 
a girl, of a slight figure, with fluffy golden hair 
and a delicate complexion. She lives in Long- 
ridge Road, London, and is something of a 
hermit in inclination, invariably spending her 
mornings over her work, receiving but few 
friends, and never allowing herself to be inter- 
viewed. Her devotion to her adcpted brother 
and her admiration for his work are unfailing, 
and Mr. Mackay reciprocates by being equally 
appreciative. Add to this that she is an enthn- 
siastin musical matters, and that her early life 
was spent in a French convent with never a 
thought of writing books in her mind, and one 
has a fairly comprehensive picture of this 
rather remarkable young person. 

Many readers of Miss Corelli’s stories are 
astonished that she should know so much. 
One has a dim intuition also that she is a trifle 
too familiar with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil for a woman, especially fora woman of 
her years. In her latest book, however, this 
perception of the seamy side of life, while un- 
doubtedly prominent, is not the most strikin:- 
quality. It may be that some particularly 
virulent review of her work prompted it, or 
possibly her impersonal aversion to critics has 
aroused her; but whatever the motive responsi- 
ble for ‘“‘The Sorrows of Satan,’ it deals 
largely with ‘“‘boomed’’ books, mercenary pub- 
lishers, self glorifying writers, and unscrupu- 
lous reviewers, and all in a spirit far from 
gentle. It is a revelation of the venal side of 
literature, and an exposé of methods to which 
the author’s attention has been drawn during 
her short literary career and against which her 
spirit has risen. These methods Miss Corelli 
does well to hold up to publicderision. Take, 
for instance, the following burst of indigna- 
tion : 


I may as well state as a very plain un- 
varnished truth that for forty pounds a well 
known agency will guarantee the insertion of 
any paragraph, provided it is not libelous, in 
no less than four hundred newspapers. The 
art of ‘‘ booming *’is thus easily explained, and 
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level headed people will be able to comprehend 
why it is that a few names of authors are con- 
stantly mentioned in the press while others, 
perhaps more deserving, remain ignored. 


A foot note assures the readers that this is a 
fact, and we do not question it. Here are 
some remarks which Miss Corelli puts into the 
mouth of a successful publisher : 


I intend to write out a mystifying paragraph 
of about some seventy lines or so, describing 
the book in a vague sort of way, as “likely to 
create a new era of thought '’—or as ‘‘ere long 
everybody who is anybody will be compelled 
to read- this remarkable work’’—or ‘“‘some- 
thing that must be welcome to all who would 
understand the drift of one of the most delicate 
and burning questions of the time.’’ The ‘ast 
one always tells wonderfully considering how 
old it is and how often it has been made to do 
duty, because any allusion toa ‘‘ delicate and 
burning question’ makes a number of people 
think the novel must be improper and they 
send for it at once. We give the first two 
hundred and fifty copies away in order to be 
able to announce that ‘‘the first large edition 
of the new novel by Geoffrey Tempest being 
exhausted, a second is now in rapid prepara- 
tion.’’ The second edition will of course be 
behind the scenes and will consist of another 
two hundred and fifty. And so on till we get 
to the sixth or seventh edition. 


Aside from these revelations there is little in 
“The Sorrows of Satan” that is interesting, 
though there is much that is characteristic of 
the author. The closing chapters develop sun- 
dry pyrotechnical bursts of true Corellian ver- 
bosity—weird and terrible faces, cries and 
groans, icebergs, red lights, opalescent radi- 
ance, unimaginable depths, angels, demons, 
damned souls, and His Satanic Majesty presid- 
ing over all like Henry Irving on the Brocken. 





A SCIENTIFIC SATIRIST. 

Mr. Grant Allen was a serious scientific man 
until he took to writing novels, and for quite 
a longtime he was a pretty serious novel 
writer. Then he broke loose and wrote “The 
Woman Who Did,” which turned England 
topsy turvy and brought him more money 
than he had ever had before, besides inci- 
dentally landing one young woman in a mad 
house. 

But it begins to look as if Mr. Allen is 
laughing at us. He has brought out another 
novel which he calls “‘ A Hilltop Novel.” A hill- 
top novel, he proceeds to explain, is one which 
is written in that fine, rarefied atmosphere 
where such prejudices as those surrounding 
legal marriage and old fashioned conven- 
tions of that sort cannot reach. Mr. Allenis tak- 
ing a noble stand with the little band of ladies 
who introduced the ‘‘problem novel.”? The 
most problematical part of the problem is how 
some of these intense philosophers keep out of 
the lunatic asylum. 

Madame Grand’s publishers jealously an- 
nounce that her new book has a brand new 
sort of a problem, entirely distinct from any- 
body else’s, and just as startling as the one pro- 
pounded in “‘ The Heavenly Twins.’’ Perhaps 


we are to have a new fashion in literature this 
season. 





AN AMERICAN VISITOR FROM ENGLAND. 

Mrs. Craigie, the clever and satirical novelist 
who is best known to readers as John Oliver 
Hobbes, made a short visit to America in Novem- 
ber. She isan American by birth, the daughter 
of John Morgan Richards, who was originally 
a New York business man, and is now a wealthy 
wholesale chemist of London. 

Mrs. Craigie’s last book, ‘‘ The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,”’ is remarkable 
for its bitterly hopeless tone and for the sharp 
and stinging epigram that is so characteristic 
of the writer. Stern experience has taught 
Mrs. Craigie that life is not all a garden of 
roses. 

“The book was written,’’ she said, “to show 
exactly the attitude of a conscientious man 
whose life had been wrecked by an unfortunate 
matriage. He refused, you remember, to di- 
vorce his disreputable and unfaithful wife and 
to marry the woman he loved. He argued that 
he had nothing to offer her but eyes that had 
seen corruption, broken health, and a broken 
heart. I was curious to know what society would 
say of such a character, and I have found out. 
He is pronounced by almost every one to be 
weak, and his attitude to be that of afool. I 
don’t believe that. I have never seen how a 
man so placed could expect to begin life over 
again and put his past utterly away from him, 
any more than a person who has lost a leg or 
an arm in a hospital could expect to ignore his 
affliction and start forth as if it had never come 
to him.” 

Mrs. Craigie pays us the compliment of say- 
ing that the ‘“‘ Literary Chat’’ of MUNSEY’s ‘‘is 
always fair, and shows neither partiality to 
friends nor prejudice against enemies.” 





ONE OF OUR RICHEST NOVELISTS. 

One of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
friends says that she has so fertile an imagina- 
tion that stories simply lie around loose in it. 

Mrs. Burnett spends very little time in this 
country, although her husband is a well known 
oculist in Washington, and her son, Vivian, 
the original of Fauntleroy, is a Harvard 
student. She has a beautiful home in Lang- 
ham Place, in London, which is described as 
“‘a miracle of delightful extravagances.”’ Mrs. 
Burnett probably makes, or has made, more 
money than any one of our American novel- 
ists. Most of it came from ‘‘ Fauntleroy” as a 
book and a play. The truly artistic and un- 
conventional work, ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
which gave her her reputation with her criti- 
cal audience, has never been the financial suc- 
cess of the more conventional stories. 

Mrs. Burnett’s magnificent drawing room in 
London will hold four hundred people, and it 
is often filled. She is of English birth, and 
after all the bias of her talent is English. She 
finds herself at home on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Her marriage to her American hus- 
band has added another to the many instances 
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of the lack of success that seems to wait 
upon the matrimonial ventures of literary and 
artistic genius. 





PRAISE WHERE PRAISE IS DUE. 

Not having thoroughly recovered from the 
nervous collapse occasioned by reading Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs’ “Idiot,” it was with 
some misgiving that we took up ‘‘ A House Boat 
on the Styx,” by the same author, and it was 
with a pleasurable thrill that we discovered a 
trace—a distinct trace—of real humor in the 
book. It takes time, of course, to develop a 
humorist, but in the “‘ House Boat” we see de- 
cided promise. There is only one joke in the 
book that really shows its age, and there are 
whole pages that are distinctly readable. We 
almost dare to hope that the author’s next 
work will be actually amusing. 

We are always glad to recognize nascent 
talent, and to accord it its meed of encourage- 
ment. 





ANOTHER “‘ PRINCESS” STORY. 

Miss Julia Magruder’s first work of im- 
portance, ‘‘Across the Chasm,’’ appeared 
some eight or nine years ago, and created a 
small sensation in the South owing to its un- 
merciful portrayal of Southern men. It was 
published anonymously, and its authorship 
was discovered in rather a peculiar fashion. 
A lady whom Miss Magruder had been visit- 
ing, at Winchester, Virginia, recognized an in- 
cident in the story which her guest had related 
to her some time before, and was thus enabled 
to make a correct guess at the identity of the 
writer. For a time it was believed that the 
scenery of ‘‘ Across the Chasm’’ represented 
Winchester, and the loyal inhabitants were 
much chagrined; but Miss Magruder denied 
the allegation, and the trifling unpleasantness 
occasioned by some of her utterances was soon 
forgotten. 

In ‘‘ The Princess Sonia’? Miss Magruder has 
reached a level far above that of her other 
stories. The title is somewhat misleading, 
since it transpires that the princess is no prin- 
cess at all, but the narrative is briskly told, and 
its merit will do much toward insuring to the 
writer the reputation she deserves. 

Miss Magruder is a Virginian by birth, but 
lives in North Carolina. Her father was a 
Washington lawyer, and General Magruder of 
the Confederate army was her uncle. 





AN ESSAYIST WHO ESSAYS FICTION. 

In all friendliness we would advocate the re- 
turn of that lost sheep, Mr. Brander Matthews, 
to the safe and familiar fields of essay writing. 
He has wandered afar into the thorny ways of 
fiction, and lamentable has been the loss to 
literature. For Mr. Matthews has been, and 
probably stillis, a brilliant essayist. His quiet 
humor, his enormous fund of information 
and his genial attitude toward the reader made 
“Pen and Ink,” ‘‘French Dramatists,” and 
“The Theaters of Paris’ books to gladden 
the heart and to become favorites in many a 


library.- Mr. Matthews is nothing if not sys- 
tematic. He spends months collecting ma- 
terial for an article, storing away clippings 
and notes in envelopes, and keeping his ears 
open for every item of information bearing 
upon the subject in hand. In essay writing 
this is a most desirable policy, but to the 
builder of fiction it is often fatal. Many of 
Mr. Matthews’ incidents are entertaining, but 
one is constantly aware of being led up to an 
anecdote or a bright remark, and it is this 
evident arrangement of scenes to suit sayings 
that mars his work. 

In ‘‘His Father’s Son’? Mr. Matthews has 
shown himself very ambitious, but has failed 
to do more than tell a dull little story which is 
buried beneath an overwhelming amount of 
local color. The local color is that of Wall 
Street, and the principal characters an elderly 
banker and his remarkably unattractive son. 
The former is strongly reminiscent of the late 
Jay Gould, and his transactions in stocks are 
expounded at great length. Mr. Matthews has, 
no doubt, kept a Stock Exchange envelope 
containing articles on the machinations of the 
moguls of the Street, but he has failed to make 
himself entirely master of the situation. The 
following morsel has sent a broad smile around 
the sancta of the aforementioned moguls : 


The father and son took their hats and were 
about to leave the office, when Ezra Pierce 
paused. : 

‘““Mr. Arrowsmith,’’ he said, ‘‘what’s the 
balance at the bank today ?”’ 

The old bookkeeper opened the check book 
again and answered, ‘Not quite two mil- 
lions.’ 


It is hardly necessary to state that no firm 
ever keeps such a sum in a single bank. 

Winslow Pierce is perhaps the best drawn 
character in the book. He can do what few 
mortal men have ever been able to do before— 
become intoxicated on half a pint of cham- 
pagne; and while we have no special admira- 
tion for the accomplishment we are conscious 
that it demonstrates a singular constitution. 

The world would revolve on its axis just as 
well if Mr. Matthews had not written this story. 
He would make no mistake in dropping fiction. 
There are other things he can do so much 
better that it is a waste of time to write books 
like ‘“‘ His Father’s Son.” 





A PROMISING AMERICAN REALIST. 

Mr. Stephen Crane is a young man who has 
been called names. The publication of ‘‘ The 
Black Riders,’”’ last year, called forth from 
some enthusiastic critic the assertion that the 
author was the ‘‘ Aubrey Beardsley of poetry.”’ 
The majority of readers were satisfied to accept 
this statement, being unable to find in ‘‘ The 
Black Riders ’’ much more sobriety that is dis- 
cernible in Mr. Beardsley’s bizarre drawings. 

Another critic has said that Mr. Crane’s new 
book, ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,’”’ is written 
by the ‘‘ American Zola”’; and still a third an- 
nounces him to be ‘“ the bright star of the re- 
naissance in fiction.”” Wewere therefore pre- 
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pared for something startling in “The Red 
Badge,’’ and it is well we were. It is a story 
of exceeding strangeness, with no visible plot, 
but dabbled profusely with singular fancies 
and word pictures. Mr. Crane rejoicesin sur- 
prising hisreaders. He scorns conventionality, 
and lies awake at night thinking up new ex- 
pressions. When his characters swear it is 
with ‘‘crimson oaths’’; bullets ‘“‘spang’”’ into 
trees; stars lie “like glittering pebbles on the 
black level of the night’; and the sun itself 
breaks loose from accepted metaphor and is 
“pasted in the sky like a wafer.” 

From all this it might appear that Mr. 
Crane’s imagination runs away with rhyme and 
reason; and inthe case of “The Black Riders”’ 
such was assuredly the fact. Butin ‘‘’The Red 
Badge’”’ there is a more substantial quality 
than mere eccentricity. His writings, to be 
sure, are an acquired taste. One must become 
hardened to having everything described as 
“ murder red,’’ and to having one’s composure 
startled by lurid similes. This achieved, there 
comes a realization that Mr. Crane possesses a 
power of his own, a knowledge of truth, and 
an ability to portray it forcefully. The battle- 
field is no longer the conventional scene of 
heroisin, but the arena of very human emotions 
in which fear is realistically prominent. 

Mr. Crane is only twenty four, but his literary 
career is already eight years old. He began 
writing for the press before he was sixteen, 
and his first book—‘‘ Maggie, a Girl of the 
Streets ’—was published some three years ago 
without creating an appreciable sensation. 
Hamlin Garland, who is something of a realist 
himself, said in a review of it: “ With such a 
technique already in command, with life 
mainly before him, Stephen Crane is hence- 
forth to be reckoned with.’? The further de- 
velopment of the young writer’s ability has 
fulfilled this prophecy. Mr. Crane will doubt- 
less be reckoned with mercilessly in many 
quarters, so long as he persists in his riotous 
style; but it is to be hoped that this will not 
discourage him. He is one of the most original 
writers of the day. 

THE DETHRONEMENT OF MAN. 

If the ‘new woman ’”’ fad of today has done 
nothing more, it has given the libraries one 
more curiosity. To the first Colonial edition, 
the first English edition, the Breeches Bible, 
and hundreds of others, has been added ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Bible.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her co- 
workers disclaim any desire to tamper with the 
ancient faith in the inspiration of the Holy 
300k, although they are revising about one 
tenth of it. They are merely pointing out that 
Man (cruel tyrant, and cunning as cruel!) 
edited the Scriptures to his own advantage, and 
made little of women in order to establish his 
own supremacy. ‘They have coined a new 
word, ‘‘amphiarcate.”’ It means ‘“‘ absolute 


equality between men and women,” and they 
mean to prove that it is the real keynote of the 
Bible. 
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The latest and most advanced doctrine, how- 
ever, proclaims that, according to the teach- 
ings of nature and religion, woman is not an 
equal, but the superior sex. The Biblical order 
of creation went upward day by day, from the 
reptile to the beast, from the beast to man, 
from man to woman as the flower and crown of 
the universe. 





A SOUTHERN SINGER. 

The modern poet, as a rule, does not gather 
inspiration by lying on his back amid sylvan 
scenes, and listening to the languorous lullaby 
of babbling brooks. The march of civilization 
and the rush of modern life have done away 
with such luxurious leisure, and most of the 
lyrics in which impressionable maidens detect 
whispers of sea and woodland are composed 
among the hard realities of office desks and 
cane seated chairs. 

But Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck, whose love 
songs have won theis way to thousands of 
hearts, boasts of a most romantic home among 
the birds and flowers of Alabama, where 


The rose’s shattered splendor flees 
With lavish grace on every breeze, 
And lilies sway with flexile ease 

Like dryads snowy breasted ; 
And where gardenias drowse between 
Rich curving leaves of glossy green, 
The cricket strikes his tambourine, 

Amid the mosses nested. 


Mr. Peck’s work has a peculiar melody which 
has made it popular with composers, and many 
of his lyrics have found their way to the music 
shops, and have been sung through the length 
and breadth of the land. The famous Yale 
song, ‘‘A Little Knot of Blue,” is one of them. 
His verse displays a disregard for modern fad- 
dishness that is highly refreshing. It needs no 
knowledge of psychology tograsp his meaning, 
for his diction is simple, sincere, and of marked 
purity. Of course we admire the lofty strains 
of Sir Edwin Arnold and other esoteric philoso- 
phers, but sometimes, for variety, it is pleasant 
to know what a writer is talking about. There- 
fore it is often the least ambitious bard that 
creeps closest to the heart ; and it is safe to say 
that the average reader would prefer to hear 
Mr. Peck sing of ‘‘ Dollie ’— 

She sports a witching gown 
With aruffe up and down 
On the skirt. 
She is gentle, she is shy ; 
But there’s mischief in her eye, 
She’s a flirt ! 
rather than to have certain larger lights chant 
dithyrambic descriptions of aggressively unin- 
telligible sensations. 
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A MODERN “GULLIVER.” 

A book that may create a sensation is in pro- 
cess of making in the workshop of an Am- 
erican author. It isto be given to the world 
anonymously, for reasons like those that led 
Colonel John Hay to refuse to father his 
famous ‘‘ Bread Winners.’’ The title suggested 
at present is ‘‘The Diary of an Amateur 
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Scientist,’? but the man who only looks at the 
cover, and considers that the contents can have 
no interest for him, will be mistaken. 

The story is of a scientist who is startled by 
the fall of a meteoric body. He takes a frag- 
ment of it home with him asa curiosity, and 
carelessly lets it falk into a pail of water. A 
few weeks later, when he recovers it, he finds 
the surface alive with crawling things. He 
suspends it inside aglass jar, and with a large 
and improved microscope makes it a study. 
Day by day he sees its scaly monsters—for as 
such the tiny organisms appear under thie 
glass—change by evolutioninto other forms. 
As the bit of mud becomes drier, they change 
to meet their new environment, until finally 
the species which covers most of the little ball 
of earth isa two legged creature, walking with 
its head in the air, and possessed of singular 
and ridiculous habits. Itis so fond of orna- 
ment that it will keep thousands of its kind 
laboring and suffering and dying in holes in 
the ground, to take out tiny bits of glittering 
pebbles with which the females of the 
strongest insects deck themselves. Some will 
scheme and toil, and make others toil, that 
they may have higher nests of stone to 
sleep in than the insects by their sides. When 
one has a higher nest, the others bow to him 
submissively. 

They were all alike, these insects, yet they 
lived in tribes. In one of the muddy places on 
their little globe there were some creatures 
whose skins the tribes valued. There were 
not many of them, and each tribe wanted them 
to make coverings for the females of the insects 
who lived in the highest huts. They went to 
war, and thousands of the fighters were killed 
on both sides. The scientist laughed at those 
who died, for there was not one who would 
ever have owned one of the skins under any 
circumstances. 

The book is a satire something after the style 
of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ and is a plain record 
of the habits of men. When we hear them told 
as the ways of insects, they look foolish enough. 
‘The New York tenement houses are described 
in a chapter on ‘‘ Strange Habits of the Insects,”’ 
which tells how the fortunate ones who have 
learned the secret of living in air and sunshine 
keep the ignorant working for them, through 
setting up false standards. 

It is certainly strange to take this world as 
a whole, and realize that almost the entire 
energy of mankind is consumed not in obtain- 
ing food, but in creating, out of the products of 
the earth, ornaments and ornamental clothing 
for the houses and the bodies of a comparatively 
limited class. 





WAS POE A PLAGIARIST? 

In two recent numbers of Collier’s Weekly 
there appears an article by Joel Benton en- 
titled ‘‘ The Precursor of Poe.’”? Probably few 
readers know the poet to whom this essay 
refers—Thomas Holley Chivers, M. D., who 
was a Georgia doctor, and the author of 
seven or eight volumes of verse issued between 
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1834 and 1858. What is interesting about him 
is the fact that he preceded Poe, while much of 
his writing has the accent, style, and atmos- 
phere which the world has regarded as Poe’s 
peculiar properties. 

“Tt is not only in the swing of his verse,” 
says Mr. Benton, ‘“‘ but in the epithets of this 
bizarre Georgia poet—sometimes in the exact 
phrases—that we are confronted with the Poe 
manner. Such words as ‘Aiden,’ ‘abysmal,’ 
‘Eulalie,’ ‘Asphodel,’ ‘Evangel,’ ‘Avalon,’ 
and dozens of others, require no comment or 
foot note. Two poets could not have fallen 
upon them by original choice, to say nothing of 
the atmosphere that was drawn around them. 
Of course there is no question that Poe used 
this sort of hypnotic machinery very much 
better than Chivers did or could. One leaves 
an immortal halo around his name, and the 
other a nebulous mist which failed to condense 
into a star.”’ 

In several of Dr. Chivers’ lyrics one feels 
plainly the Poe touch and characteristics. 
Note, for instance, the two following stanzas 
from his ‘‘ Lily Adair” : 


Her eyes, lily lidded, were azure, 
Cerulean, celestial, divine— 

Suffused with the soul light of pleasure, 
Which drew all the soul out of mine. 
She had all the rich grace of the Graces, 
And all that they had not to spare ; 

For it took all their beautiful faces 
To make one for Lily Adatr— 
For my Christ-like Lily Adair, 
For my heaven born Lily Adair, 
For my beautiful, dutiful Lily Adair. 


She was fairer by far than that maiden, 
The star bright Cassiope, 

Who was taken by angels to Aiden, 
And crowned with eternity. 

For her beauty the sea nymphs offended 
Because so surpassingly fair ; 

And so death then the precious life ended 
Of my beautiful Lily Adair— 
Of my heaven born Lily Adair, 
Of my star crowned Lily Adair, 
Of my beautiful, dutiful Lily Adair. 


Chivers is referred to by Bayard Taylor in his 
“Echo Club” papers. ‘‘ The Ancient,” one of 
the characters in that book, gives him the credit 
of one of the finest images in modern poetry, 
where he speaks of 


Cataracts of adamant uplifted into mountains, 
Making oceans metropolitan for the splendor 
of the dawn. 


Both Stedman and Taylor have shown much 
interest in Chivers, as a phenomenon if noth- 
ing more, and Swinburne is said to be aroused 
when his name is mentioned. On one occasion 
he said to Taylor, “‘ Oh, Chivers, Chivers—if you 
know Chivers, give me your hand!’’ He can 
repeat whole passages from Chivers’ books. 

But the chief importance of this Georgian 
bard lies in the fact that his verses were pub- 
lished a few years before the poems of Poe’s 
which they sostrongly suggest. This fact, which 
is unquestioned, entitles him to rescue from 
his almost total oblivion. 























machine fame. 
ComgE, dearest maiden, fly with me! 
My Maxim, built for two 
Is tethered to yon chestnut tree, 
And only waits for you. 
Soon, thrilling ’neath its burden fair, 
Its joyous sails shall beat the air, 
While, cherished by my tenderest care, 
You drift along the blue. 


Dread not the circling bat, my sweet; 
Watch him with gaze serene; 

His forkéd wings are scarce more fleet 
Than is my good machine! 

The mighty pinions rise and fall; 

Our friends fly past; there’s room for all; 

While flocks of birds, with twittering call, 
Affrighted, flit between. 


How dull those wights who love to feel 
The slow steed tug the rein, 
Or bend to guide the toilsome wheel 
Along the dusty lane ! 
How glad, beneath the breezy sky, 
With laugh and song, we float and fly, 
While passing voices make reply 
In sweet, far sounding strain. 


Then fly, dear maiden, fly with me, 
Free, through the bright, clear weather ! 
Come forth, and from yon chestnut tree 
I’ll loose my Maxim’s tether. 
While twilight draws her azure veil, 
Beneath the evening star we’ll sail, 
And if, like Icarus, we fail, 
We'll die, sweetheart, together ! 
Marion Couthouy Smith. 





TIME’S REVENGE. 

WHEN first I sought Cecilia, she 
Had lovers then in plenty, 

And looked on me disdainfully 
Because I was but twenty ; 

For she, you see, was twenty three— 
Which made her so much older 

That, though I wooed her ardently, 
She could not have been colder ; 

And when I swore, with faltering tongue, 
I loved her, and no other, 

She laughed, and said I was too young— 
Must go home to my mother ! 


How fast the years have sped away ! 
I’m getting old—I’m thirty ! 

But Cissy’s youth has made delay— 
She’s twenty six—and flirty. 

Now she on me smiles tenderly, 
And her heart is so warm, it 

Would yield itself quite readily 
If I should care to storm it. 





A TWENTIETH CENTURY LOVE SONG. 
Dedicated to Hiram S. Maxim, of flying 





But when I think of marriage now 
My thoughts are of another, 
And Cissy’s chance is good, I vow, 
Of staying with er mother. 
Vincent F. Howard. 





CUPID’S NET. 

AH, what is Cupid’s net? 

A web of filmy laces ; 
A trap for a coquette, 

A means to show her graces; 
A lure he loves to set 

Before our very faces. 
Ah, what is Cupid’s net? 

A web of filmy laces ! 

Harry Romaine. 


IN BOHEMIA—A MEMORY OF BYGONE 
DAYS. 


AH, those dear, delicious Bohemian days 
When we lived at the house top, you and I! 
Far above the grime of the city ways, 
And close—quite close—to the sun and the 
-Sky. 


I was your lover, you were my wife, 
My world, my heaven, my bride of a week ; 
For it was the honeymoon of life, 
And our troubles—and triumphs—were yet to 
seek. 


I sketched and I painted, with palette on thumb; 
Your little forefinger was steeped in ink ; 

Both prophesied fortune and fame to come, 
Yet were happy for all their delay, I think. 


Who would have guessed that a snowy bed 
Lay snugly beyond the Japanese screen ; 

Or that tea things and cheese and a bit of bread 
Behind the tapestry lurked unseen ? 


Just a window to raise, and a step to go, 
And there lay our garden and lawn in one, 
Clothes lines above, and leads below, 
With a glorious view of the rising sun. 


Ah, what rejoicing that fortunate day 
I sold my marine—the ‘‘ Ebb of the Tide ”’— 
I bought you some roses, we went to the play, 
Paid bills, had a little left over beside. 


Do you ever fashion a wish like mine ?— 
Such a foolish wish—and all so vain !— 
When weary of bowing at fashion’s shrine 
You long for the old life back again ? 


I wish, and I wish it night and day, 

That honors and riches and place and power 
Would take to them wings and fly away 

And land us back at that spot and hour! 




















ETCHINGS. 


For if we could wander hand in hand 
Back through the years, we might find in 
truth 
All we have lost in Bohemia’s land— 
Love and freedom and boundless youth. 
Susan Owen Moberly. 





THE REASON. 


ONCE she liked my idle rhymes, 
Full of her and Cupid ; 

She recalls them now at times, 
Laughs, and whispers, “‘ Stupid !” 

Bids my fancy to essay 
Longer flights, and gently 

Hints that love has had its day— 
Cupid, consequently. 


Yet I notice, when I write 
In the vein she chooses, 
Leaving her and love out quite 
While I court the muses, 
That she bids my fancy seek 
Nearer themes and better ; 
Kisses me upon the cheek— 
Thinks that I forget her. 


Thus it happens, after long 
Years of lyric making, 
Love still lingers in my song, 
In each stanza waking. 
There are poets who have nine 
Muses at their mercies ; 
One dear little girl is mine, 
So J write love verses : 
Felix Carmen. 





IN A JANUARY THAW. 
ALL the world was dark and dripping, 
And the skies were drear and dun, 
And my soul was chilled within me, 
For I longed to see the sun; 
And the snow was soiled and sodden, 
And the air was damp and raw, 
When I met my dainty darling 
In a January thaw. 


First I chanced to see an ankle 
In a gaiter, trim and neat, 
And a silken skirt uplifted 
As she crossed the muddy street ; 
Then a lip of laughing scarlet, 
And a brow without a flaw, 
And a cheek of summer roses— 
In a January thaw. 


There was ice upon the pavement, 
And she slipped in passing by ; 

But I saved her, and she thanked me 
In a manner sweet and shy, 

And my pulses thrilled with pleasure— 
Ah, we neither of us saw 

Cupid, with his bow and arrow, 
In a January thaw. 


Other lovers ’mid the lilies 

In the dusk may plight their troth, 
Or upon the moonlit beaches 

By the ocean’s foam and froth; 
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But my love and I together 
By the same enchanted law 
Pledged our hearts unto each other 
In a January thaw. 
. Minna Irving. 


THE REDEMPTION OF A PLAGIARIST. 


FuLL filled with knowledge he came from 
college, 

And vowed to his muse he’d be 

A diligent writer and clever inditer 
Of the sort she loves to see ; 

He had studied up diction, the rules of fiction, 
And he had an attractive name, 

Which in due season, he thought with reason, 
Might well be known to fame. 


Like all the rest he wrote as a test 
A most imposing pile 
Of poetical works, with quips and quirks 
In the Austin Dobson style ; 
He blithely sang (like Andrew Lang) 
In ballade and villanelle, 
But he found in time that these forms of 
rhyme 
Are not the forms that sell. 


Lowell, Thoreau, Disraeli, Poe, 
He copied them all in turn ; 

Tried Anthony Hope, turned back to Pope, 
Lamb, Addison, Swift, and Sterne ; 

The styles that he prized he plagiarized 
With an infinite deal of toil, 

And, being no laggard, he grafted Haggard 
On Du Maurier, Kipling, Doyle. 


But each poem or tale he would write and mail 
The mark contrived to miss, 

Till in dull despair he rumpled his hair, 
And wrote him a rhyme like this! 


THE MORAL 


Is, then, that it’s not the pen 
Of another that brings one pelf, 
But the simple truth an original youth 
Has the sense to write himself ! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





SHE ANSWERED NO. 
SHE answered no—yet why despair ? 
’T was on the day of Cupid’s fair, 
When lovers toss to win or lose, 
To make their entrance or adieus 
In spirits light and debonair. 


Yet, though I boasted not to care, 
I knew ’twas more than life could bear 
If through fair love’s uncertain muse 
She answered no. 


In truth, I loved beyond compare, 
And all my soul was in my prayer: 
“Tis thee, dear love, that I would choose ! 
If I should ask, wouldst thou refuse ?”’ 
In accents soft, with blushes rare, 
She answered, “No.” 
Clifford Howard. 
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WAR AND RUMORS OF WAR. 

Mucu has lately been said as to the possi- 
bility—when this reaches the reader it may 
even have become the probability—of an out- 
break of hostilities between America and Eng- 
land. There are several diverse classes to 
whom the idea of war is always welcome. To 
professional soldiers—far fewer here than else- 
where—it offers a coveted chance for fame and 
promotion. To certain lines of industry it 
brings sudden stimulation and great opportun- 
ities for profit. To the thousands who cherish 
a vague discontent under the existing order of 
things it promises an upsetting of established 
conditions from which they hope to be gainers 
rather than losers. Even among thoughtful 
and conservative people there are some who 
think that peace has lasted long enough, and 
that war might be a salutary medicine for some 
of the ills of the body politic. 

We are reminded of the remarkable move- 
ment of public opinion in England which her- 
alded the Crimean war. Forty years of pro- 
found peace had followed the battle of Water- 
loo when the British government found itself 
drifting into hostilities with Russia. Interfer- 
ing in a dispute which concerned it not at 
all, it was supported by the loud and unani- 
mous approval of popular sentiment at home. 
All classes of Englishmen joined in the mili- 
tant fervor which Tennyson voiced so strongly 
n “Maud”: 

No more shali commerce be all in all, and 
peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note ; 

Hail once more to the banner of battle un- 
rolled ! 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and 
done. 

These were wild and whirling words to come 
from the gentle poet who sang : 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
‘The war was fought, and from the military 
standpoint successfully. The fortifications 
which Russia had declined to dismantle were 
swept away in fire and blood. Yet never in all 
her long list of conflicts was there one that 
England so sincerely regrets today. She looks 
back upon the Crimean war as an unforgotten 
mistake, a wasted expenditure of life and 
treasure, the effects of which have lingered 
long as a national burden. 

This is a warning—and it would be easy to 
find others—against the clamor for war to end 
the tedium of aslothful peace. A process that 
decimates the flower of a nation’s manhood 
and destroys much of its material wealth is a 
clumsy expedient for remedying existing ills. 
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It would stimulate the demand for labor ; 
how much better would this end be accom- 
plished by the inauguration of great and pro- 


ductive public works. It might gratify the 
jingoistic patriot; butifwe must havea ‘‘master- 
ful foreign policy,’’ how much more striking 
an achievement it would be to compel other 
nations to disarm, rather than to prolong the 
reign of militarism by waging an aggressive 
war. 

Fortunately, the forces that make for peace 
are stronger with us than those that tend to- 
ward an outbreak of hostilities. Uncle Sam 
should defend his coasts from the possibility 
of a predatory attack, but we do not think he 
need sharpen his sword to sally forth against 
foes abroad. 


HIGH WATER MARK IN PENSIONS. 

EIGHT years after the close of the civil war, 
238,411 persons were in receipt of pensions 
from the United States government; and it 
seemed as if the roll had reached its highest 
point, for during the five following years there 
was a gradual decrease to 223,998. Then, how- 
ever, Congress began its successive extensions 
of the pension system, and the figures grew 
rapidly and steadily. The most tremendous 
increase took place between 1890, when there 
were 537,994 names on the roll, and 1893, when 
there were 966,012. At this point the advance 
slackened, and two years later, at the close of 
the fiscal year ending with last June, the pen- 
sion commissioner’s report shows a total of 
970,524. As the losses from death must be- 
come more and more frequent, it is probable 
that another twelvemonth will show a slight 
decrease in the list, which may now be said to 
have reached its second high water mark, with 
almost one million families, in a nation of 
thirteen million families, drawing bounty from 
the government. 

Will this second high water mark be the 
final one? It will not, if at any time within 
the next few years Congress passes a law grant- 
ing pensions to all who served in the Federal 
army or navy during the civil war. But at 
present such a step is practically prohibited by 
the absence of the necessary funds to meet so 
colossal a draft on the national treasury. 





THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 

ANOTHER government report from whose 
array of figures interesting deductions may be 
made is that of the commissioner of immigra- 
tion. The number of arrivals for the last fiscal 
year is put at 258,536, the smallest for any year 
since 1879. The high water mark figures were 
those of 1882, nearly 800,000. From that point 
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the record passes with considerable fluctuation 
to 623,000 in 1892. Then, with the labor mar- 
ket depressed by the panic of the following 
year, there was a steady decline, of which the 
commissioner thinks the lowest point has now 
been reached and passed. Basing his argu- 
ment upon past experience, he predicts a rapid 
recovery im the volume of immigration. 
Should there be such a boom as followed the 
depression of 1873, we may have a million for- 
eigners landing here in the last year of the 
present century. 

Fortunately, this is a forecast which the re- 
sults may not verify. It is becoming more and 
more clear that the addition of an annual mil- 
lion of aliens to the population of the United 
States would be not a benefit but a serious bur- 
den to the country. 


ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. 

PUBLICATION has recently been made of 
records stating the business success of the 
graduates of several leading colleges of en- 
gineering—the Massachusetts [Institute of 
Technology, the Stevens Institute, the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic, the engineering department 
of Cornell, andothers. The showingisa really 
remarkable one, both in the high average of 
successful careers achieved by so large a body 
of alumni, and as a testimony to the value of 
mechanical science as a branch of modern 
education. It inrpresses the reader with the 
importance of the posts held by the men who 
in this age of machinery stand with their hand 
on the levers of the great forces that do the 
work of the world. 

It would seem that the profession of engineer- 
ing is not an overcrowded one; that its 
qualified practitioners are not multiplying 
more rapidly than the growth of the demand 
for their expert services. Herein it offers, at 
the present time, a more promising field to the 
young man than those of medicine and the 
law. Its great prizes are perhaps scarcely 
equal to theirs, but to the rank and file it 
affords a readier footing. 





REFORMERS. WHO NEED REFORM. 

IN France, Dr. Max Nordau politely informs 
the modern world that its inhabitants—with 
the possible exception of himself—are degen- 
erates. In England, Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
has been talking longer than Nordau and can 
talk almost as loudly, calls almost everybody a 
“crank”? and almost everything a ‘“‘craze.”’ 
Equally sensational critics of existing tenden- 
cies and institutions are constantly making 
themselves heard in America. One day itisa 
lady who is reported as declaring that she 
would rather send her son to the infernal re- 
gions than toa leading New England university; 
on the next, a political orator who warns an 
affrighted country that the Pope is preparing 
to “ crush Americans to the wall’ ; and on an- 
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other, some equally valuable contribution to the 
literature of hysteria. 

It cannot be denied that the present day has 
its besetting sins. One of the most marked is 
the prevalence of intemperate utterance, and 
some of the worst offenders are well inten- 
tioned people who regard themselves as di- 
vinely commissioned to turn the contemporary 
world from the evil of its way. Mounted upon 
their small rostrums of conscious superiority, 
these self appointed prophets go through the 
performance popularly known as talking 
through their hats, to the edification of nobody 
but themselves. 

We have energetic and influential societies 
for the promotion of tenrperance in the matter 
of alcoholic beverages. There is high authority 
for the doctrine that the defiling element is 
that which comes forth from the mouth, rather 
than that which enters it ; and it would seem 
as if an association for the suppression of in- 
tenrperate talking would meet a need of the 
hour. It would find an ample field for work 
in the press, on the platform, and even in the 
pulpit. 





A HOLIDAY MORAL, 

PAUL BOURGET, Max O’ Rell, and other seri- 
ous or humorous observers of society on this 
side of the Atlantic have given general currency 
to the theory that the male American, from the 
niuillionaire to the mechanic, devotes all or 
nearly all his energies. to earning money for his 
wife to spend for personaladornments. If our 
foreign critics were here about Christmas time 
—their summer trip seldom lasts so long—they 
would probably comment no less strongly upon 
the alarming proportion of his income which 
the aforesaid male squanders upon the anruse- 
ment of his children. The reflection is forced 
upon tlre most casual passer by in the shop- 
ping streets of any American city. In New 
York, and probably elsewhere, it is safe to say 
that never before was there such a tremendous 
display of goods designed solely for young 
people—toys, to be explicit—as was made dur- 
ing December. It was interesting to think of 
the great and growing manufacturing industries 
represented in the immense collection of 
articles that serve no strictly utilitarian pur- 
pose. It was still more interesting to think of 
another side of the matter—the myriads of 
households for which the toys were destined, 
the little fingers that would clasp them, the 
eyes they would brighten and the hearts they 
would gladden. 

It is probably true that the average American 
spends more for his children’s antusement 
than the average European. Yet we do not 
consider him extravagant. How else could he 
get better value for his money ? 

Philosophers distinguish love into two 
kinds, sexual and parental; and these two 
emotions, they tell us, have been the great 
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working forces in the evolution of man. Al- 
though the novelist may not admit it, the 
latter is the stronger and nobler feeling of the 
two. 





A FADED INSTITUTION. 

THE decay of the “‘ first night ’’ is one of the 
recent developments of the amusement world. 
A “premiere ’’ is still an event in Paris, but it 
is so no longer in New York. The cream of 
the social and intellectual world no longer as- 
sembles to witness the introduction of each 
new play of importance ; on the contrary, it is 
conspicuous by its absence. The daily news- 
papers which used to print a list of names as 
‘among those present,’’ have recently discon- 
tinued the practice. It had become ridiculous, 
owing to the lack of really representative 
people. Tickets for first nights get into the 
hands of the most extraordinary individuals. 
It is chronicled that as the audience filed out 
from one of Irving’s openings, a member of it 
was heard to inquire, 

‘‘ Who is Irving, any way ?”’ 

““Well, I guess from his accent he must be 
English,’’ was the reply. 

The decline of the “first night’’ may be 
simply one of the unaccountable freaks of 
fashion. It may be partly due to the fact that 
a play runs more smoothly after a few per- 
formances ; but more probably it is to be ac- 
counted for by the unwillingness of the real 
lea ters of society to rank themselves with the 
nonentities, the poseurs and advertisement 
seekers who found attendance at “first nights ”’ 
a ready way of getting their names into the 
newspapers. 

VASSAR AND THE NEW WOMAN. 

THE conservatives who regard with deepen- 
ing alarm the development of the ‘new 
woman’’ may take heart again. The Vassar 
juniors, in more or less solemn conclave as- 
sembled, voted an emphatic negative, the other 
day, to the proposition ‘‘that the modern con- 
ception of femininity is superior to the long 
cherished ideal of female domesticity.’’ Vas- 
sar does not desire to figure as the type of the 
‘advanced’? woman. She frowns on the 
knickerbockered wheelwoman, prefers chew- 
ing gum to cigarettes, and does not want to run 
for Congress. 

It would be more satisfactory, though, if the 
girl undergraduates had first debated and 
settled the question whether the modern con- 
ception of femininity is really and essentially 
different from the old one. Some “ new” things 
are not so new as people think, and the ‘“‘new 
woman” is one of them. There have been 
changes, and there has been growth, but we 
doubt if there has been anything to modify the 
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fundamental relations based on the unchange- 
able facts of sex. 


POLITICS ON THE PLATFORM. 

THE reported failure of Senator Hill on the 
lecture platform may be taken as another sign 
of the waning popularity of that once great 
educational institution ; or it may be due to 
more direct causes. The Senator is a clever 
speaker, we all know, but politicians are too 
plentiful to be curiosities in any portion of these 
United States. Novelists who can sell their 
books, clergymen who can reform a municipal 
government, Arctic explorers who come back 
from Greenland alive—such mien are rare birds, 
and the public will pay out its money to see 
them and hear them talk ; but the Presidential 
possibility abounds, especially in the West. 
When he makes a speech, people think he 
ought to do it without charging an admission 
fee. 

It has been said that a statesman who enters 
the United States Senate puts himself out of 
line for the Presidency. The lecture plat- 
form seems to be a still flatter failure as an 
avenue to the White House. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires why the average 
American book is better illustrated than the 
average English book, but inferior to it in other 
respects. It is not easy to give an exact reason 
for this condition of things, which we think is 
correctly stated. The standard publishing 
houses of England turn out books which in 
every detail of paper, printing, and binding, are 
exactly fitted to their purpose. American firms 
have seemed to lean toward the showy, rather 
than the useful and the really tasteful. Our 
magazines have been, and still are, admittedly 
the best ; but the standards of book making and 
magazine making are as different as are the 
respective missions of the book and the maga- 
zine. Our books have been too much like 
magazines. The printing is equal tothat of the 
foreign books, but the paper is often too stiff 
or too glossy to be durable, and, the binding is 
also too stiff, besides being too flimsy and too 
showy. 

Some of the recent books, however, show a 
marked advance in these respects. The re- 
cognition of a fault is always a long step toward 
its correction, and no people are more quick in 
self improvement than the Americans. With 
our vast reading public, and the keen competi- 
tion between those who supply it—a body of 
craftsmen as intelligent, probably, as any in 
the world—we see no reason why America 
should not soon produce the best books at the 
most moderate price, as it already produces 
the finest and cheapest magazines. 
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‘iEcho.”” 


From the painting by A, Seifert—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 





